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Lady Wilson and Lady Falkender listen to farewells to the man who won four elections 


Parliament 
pays tribute 
to Wilson 


By Phiup Webster, political editor 


ANDRE OUMRA 


POLITICAL differences were 
set aside yesterday as party 
leaders united in generous 
tribute to Harold Wilson. 
Labour’s most successful 
Prime Minister, after his 
death at the age of 79. 

John Major and Tony Blau- 
led the homage to the man 
who led Labour to four gener¬ 
al election victories, including 
its last in October 1974. 

Each praised characteristics 
of me of die giants of the post¬ 
war era — Mr Blair his 
modernising instincts, Mr 
Major his ability to conciliate 
— which they are themselves 
having to exhibit 

Both Houses of Parliament 
abandoned business for the 
day alter its most senior 
figures had delivered moving 
farewells to Lord Wilson of 
Rievaulx. who died peacefully 
in his sleep in St Thomas’s 
Hospital. The Queen sent a 
private message of sympathy 
to his wife Mary, who nursed 
husband through the diffi¬ 
cult finafyears as Alzheimer’s 
Disease took its toD. - 
With Lady Wilson and his 
former political secretary 
Lady Falkender watching 
from the public gallery. Mr 
Major said that Lord Wilson, 
would go down as one of the 
most brilliant men of his 
generation. He was "a com¬ 
plex man, a clever man. a roan 


Crash driver‘was 
avoiding debris’ 

Police investigating the M4 
coach crash in which 10 people 
died believe that the vehicle 
came off the motorway after 
swerving to avoid debris. Ste¬ 
phen Brown, the driver, said 
that he was trying to turn away 
from an object in the 
carriageway. 

A preliminary investigation 
found no obvious mechanical 
or steering defects in die coach. 
Eerie sftence. page 3 

ID card options 

Michael Howard has out¬ 
lined six options for a nat¬ 
ional identity card scheme. 
The Green Paper was criti¬ 
cised by rivfl liberties groups 
and the Labour Party but 
welcomed by the British Re¬ 
tail Consortium-Page 11 

Leading article, page 19 
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Matthew Parris_ 

Wife and secretary— 
Body and Miwri - 

Gerald Kaufman__ 

William Recs-Mogg. 

Leading ar ticle. _ 
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who could be bruised and hurt 
and who never wore die 
armadOkyskin of. the fictional 
politician". 

Mr Blair, just 11 when 
Harold Wilson became Prime 
Minister for the first time, said 
he was to politics what The 
Beatles were to popular cul¬ 
ture. He had dominated “the 

personifredthe nevfera*^ not 
stuffy or hidebound but class¬ 


less, forward-looking, mod¬ 
em. Harold Wilson set out to 
become the best — and be 
did.” Mr Blair added: “He 
once said: “The Labour Party is 
a moral crusade or it is 
nothing’. That should be his 
real epitaph.” 

Harold Wilson’s election 
record was unequalled fay any 
Prime Minister in modem 
times, and only Margaret 
Thatcher has occupied Num¬ 
ber 10 for a longer period of 
peacetime this centuty. 

His first, narrow, victory 
came in 1964 after 13 years of 
Tbry rule, and he consolidated 
with an election 18 months la¬ 
ter that gave him a majority of 
100. After losing to Edward 
Heath in 1970, he staged a re¬ 
markable comeback. winning 
elections in February and Oct¬ 
ober 1974, before stunning the 
countiy by resigning in 1976: 

A superb parliamentary 
performer and media manipu¬ 
lator. Harold Wilson caught 
the public imagination with 
his pledge to transform Brit¬ 
ain in the “white beat of 
technology*. 

But his governments soon 
became bogged down in a 
series of domestic and interna¬ 
tional crises. He lost the battle 
to avoid devaluing the pound 
in 1967 and made things worse 
fay telling people that it did not 
mean “the pound in your 



The women behind Harold Wilson - Marcia Falkender and his wife Mary - set off to listen to MPs and peers pay tribute to the former Prime Minister 


pocket" was worth less. His 
biggest. suzprise~as Prime*. 
Minister was his last — his 
sudden resignation. For years, 
conspiracy theories abounded 
over why he went but the 
political world has recently 
come to accept that he had 
simply had enough. 

Most of those paying tribute 
yesterday said that his reput¬ 
ation as the supreme political 
fixer, rather than a great 


Poll support for Tories 
plunges to a record low 


TORY support has fallen to its 
lowest level after further inter¬ 
nal rows and the party’s ran 
in local elections, while Lab¬ 
our has built a commanding 
lead. The latest MORI poll for 
The Times comes on the eve of 
the by-election today in Perth 
and Kinross where the seat, 
held for the Tories for nearly 
21 years fay the late Sir 
Nicholas Fairbaim, is expect¬ 
ed to be won by the Scottish 
Nationalists. Latest polls sug¬ 
gest that the Tories could come 
a poor third, behind Labour. 

The poll, undertaken last 
weekend during the row over 
the Nolan report into stan¬ 
dards in public life, shows the 
Tories stuck in a morass of 
unpopularity. After a slight 
pick-up in their rating during 
the spring, it has dropped 
from 26 to 22 per cent over the 
past month, equal to the 
party's record low rating in 
December. Laban - has con¬ 
solidated its position, increas¬ 
ing its rating from 56 to 58 per 


By Peter Riddell 

Q How would you vote if 
there were a general 
election tomorrow? 


Labour 

58% 


Conservative 
_ 22% 






cent over foe past month. The 
Liberal Democrats have con¬ 
tinued their recovery, rising 
from 15 to 16 per cent since 
April, compared with 13 per 
cent in March. 

Only one in ten people is 
satisfied with the Govern¬ 


ment while more than four- 
fifths are dissatisfied. Similar¬ 
ly. just a fifth approve of the 
way John Major is doing his 
job as Prime Minister. 

Labour has been boosted by 
foe Government's unpopulari¬ 
ty and by Tony Blairs victory 
over Clause Four. 

The liberal Democrats will be 
satisfied by Paddy Ashdown’s 
strong personal rating, among 
the public and party 
supporters. 

MORI interviewed a represen¬ 
tative quota sample of IJJ69 
adults at 146 ward sampling 
points across Britain. Inter¬ 
views were conducted face-to- 
face on May 19 to 22- Data 
were weighted to match the 
profile of the population. Vot¬ 
ing intention figures exclude 
those who say they would not 
vote (10 per cent), are undecid¬ 
ed |S per cent) or refuse to 
name a party (3 per cent). 
MORIfflte Times. 

Peter Riddell page 8 


statesman, was unfair and 
- that history would judge him. 
more kindly. “He was the 
most successful leader that 
Labour has ever had. al¬ 
though on each occasion be 
came to office at a time of great 
economic difficulty.” his suc¬ 
cessor, Lord Callaghan, said. 

Lord Jenkins, who served 
him as Home Secretary and 
Chancellor, said: *T think he 
will stand in history as not one 

The honey 
trap loses 
its sting 

By Michael Binydn 
Diplomatic Editor 

AMERICAN embassy offici¬ 
als in Moscow can now 
engage in “intimate or roman¬ 
tic relationships" with Rus¬ 
sians without fear of foiling 
into foe honey trap. 

Six years after foe foil of foe 
Berlin Waft. Thomas Picker¬ 
ing. the US Ambassador in 
Moscow, has told his staff 
that the former prohibition on 
sexual relations with “certain 
foreign nationals", including 
Russians, has been lifted. 

The ban on romance, how¬ 
ever, still applies only to the 
upper ranks. Marines,, who 
guard the embassy, are for¬ 
bidden to form liaisons with 
Russians and will have to 
direct their ardour, as in Cold 
War days, to Moscow’s con¬ 
tingent of Western nannies. 
Diplomats w3J have to report 
their love affairs to security 
officers. 

A British ban on romance 
with Russians was quietly 
eased a year ago. 


of the greatest ofjjrime minis¬ 
ters fort as a I very good 
member of the slecond group 
who certainly had his impact 
on British politics." Sir 
Edward Heath said "this 
country owes a great deal to 
him. We are grateful." 

Lord Wilson's later years in 
power were marred by com¬ 
plaints about the influence of 
his kitchen cabinet particular¬ 
ly Lady Falkender. foe former 


Marcia Williams. And these 
culminated in the controversy 
over his “lavender" resigna¬ 
tion honours, so called 
because a draft was written on 
Mrs Williams'S notepaper. 

Lady Falkender visited Lord 
Wilson for the last time only 
hours before he died, and 
though sad yesterday, she 
managed to keep her compo¬ 
sure as she described it as the 
end of an era. Earlier, she had 


issued a statement which said: 
“He was one qf the great 
prime minislersjwhD devoted 
his entire working life to the 
Labour Party and through it 
die creation of a more modern 
equal and open Britain." 

tody Wilson, who always 
maintained a dignity above 
the political fray, was comfort¬ 
ed at her London home by her 
family, who asked for their 
privacy to be respected- 


Nine die as light aircraft 
crashes in thunderstorm 

By Bill Frost and Harvey Elliott, air correspondent 


NINE people were killed and 
three others were missing and 
feared dead last night after a 
twin-engined aircraft crashed 
near Leeds in a thunderstorm. 

The 21-seat plane came 
down in a field beside foe A61 
at Dunkeswick, West York¬ 
shire, minutes after taking off 
from Leeds airport It is be¬ 
lieved foe pilot issued a May- 
day call seconds earlier. 

The Civil Aviation Author¬ 
ity said foe plane was a 
Brazilian-built Embraer Ban- 
dereinte- A spokesman said it 
took off at 1755 en route to 
Aberdeen with a crew of three 
and nine passengers. 

Sharon Moore, deputy 
manager of foe Harewood 
Arms Hotel, half a mile from 
the crash site near the North 
Yorkshire spa town of Harro¬ 
gate. said: “We heard a loud 
bang. Kke a dap of founder, 
but it turned out to be the 
plane coming down. There 
had been torrential rain and 
thunder and lightning in the 
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area for the previous three 
hours or so." 

Sheila Pattison said the 
aircraft had crashed into a 
field near her home in 
Dunkeswick. “Nobody saw 
anything because we have just 
had a very bad thunderstorm 
and it was extremely foggy. 
Yeaden airport is dose, so we 
get lots of aircraft Hying over 
us. but the area is very rural." 
she said. 

The A61 from Leeds to 
Harrogate was dosed in both 
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directions after the crash. An 
ambulance spokesman said 
wreckage was spread over a 
wide area and that rescuers 
had difficulty reaching the site 
because ft was more than 600 
yards from the nearest road, 
across fields. Janet Walter of 
West Yorkshire Ambulance 
Service said: “It is a scene of 
devastation." 

The Embraer Bandeirante 
is known throughout foe 
world as a workhorse of light 
commuter airlines. The first 
Bandeirante flew in 1972 and 
500 were delivered to 80 
operators in 36 countries be¬ 
fore production stopped in 
1990. The unpressurised twin- 
engined aircraft can fly more 
than 1200 miles at a cruising 
speed of 257 miles an hour. 

The aircraft is renowned for 
its safety but it would have 
reached a height of little more 
than 2JXX) ft when it ran into 
difficulties, giving the pilot 
little time to cored foe 
problem. 

Flight NE 816 was a daily 
sendee operated by Nighrair. 
an air tan operator which has 
recently moved into foe sched¬ 
uled airline business with 
regular flights to many of 
Britain's biggest airports from 
Leeds. 
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MPs pay tribute to a House of Commons man 

* j _nemiiited himself a son? rcpunnor<=>*" 



Kaufman: memo from 
Wilson was giveaway 


IN THE Lords, the shade of 
the late Harold Wilson must 
have felt yesterday like the 
stranger he always looked in 
that place. There was some¬ 
thing perfunctory and a little 
awkward about peers’ send- 
off for a nonconformist who 
enjoyed HP Sauce. 

Nor so the Commons to 
which, perhaps. Lord Wil¬ 
son's shade repaired with 
relief at 330. The phrase 
"House of Commons man" 
can sound hollow, but when 
Sir Edward Heath used it to 
describe him. it was full of 
meaning. To listen to the 
Commons as they paid tribute 
was to sense what makes a 
British Parliament tick. Wil¬ 
son made it tick, and as one 
MP after another recounted 



POLITICAL SKETCH 



anecdotes about him you 
sensed why he had been so 
successful in the Commons, 
and what it is about the place 
that television cannot really 
convey. 

You could so easily imagine 
Wilson's presence there, 
chuckling as Gerald Kauf¬ 
man told MPS that as a junior 
minister he had received a 
rare memo directly from 
Prime Minister Wilson, ask¬ 
ing him to contact all living 
former premiers and extend to 
them the offer of a govern¬ 
ment car plus chauffeur for 


Shephard seeks to 
eradicate pockets 
of poor teaching 


By John O'Leary and Ben Preston 


GILLIAN SHEPHARD will 
announce a ten-point plan 
today to raise standards in 
state schools in a personal 
crusade to cut the level of 
unsatisfactory teaching re¬ 
ported by inspectors. 

A package of measures cost¬ 
ing more than £100 million 
will bring together a number 
of government agencies to 
focus on a rump of struggling 
schools.' But the Education 
Secretary wants tough new 
measures to tackle pockets of 
poor teaching throughout the 
state system. 

Mrs Shephard has been 
alarmed by persistent reports 
that at least a quarter of 
lessons are less than satisfac¬ 
tory'. Inspections suggest that 
one in eight schools is close to 
failure, or already failing its 
pupils. 

Today's initiative will em¬ 
brace several moves to im¬ 
prove the new inspection 
regime under development by 
the Office for Standards in 
Education (Ofsted), as well as 
the first projects planned by 
the Teacher Training Agency. 
Schools will be helped to 
bolster teachers* knowledge of 
their subject through in-ser¬ 
vice training, and new con¬ 
cepts of “school effectiveness" 
will be introduced to improve 
management 

Mrs Shephard will publish 
an Ofcted report based on the 
experience of 100 of the first 
schools to be inspected, to help 
schools to produce more effect¬ 
ive action plans. It will recom¬ 
mend that head teachers and 
governors give greater priority 
to drawing up detailed strate¬ 
gies in response to inspection 
reports, which are often nei¬ 
ther rigorous nor properly 
implemented. AU schools will 


have access to a new post- 
inspection fund, which will 
make £100 million available 
from a combination of Gov¬ 
ernment grants and local au¬ 
thority budgets. Other less 
costly measures will make 
schools aware of existing good 
practice in other parts of the 
country. 

Mrs Shephard is anxious to 
reaffirm her reputation os 
pragmatic yet tough operator. 
She was criticised by Conser¬ 
vative backbenchers for “ap¬ 
peasing" teachers after she 
attended rwo union confer¬ 
ences over Easter which voted 
to ballot on strike action 
against large classes. 

The Education Secretary is 
expected to confirm her will¬ 
ingness to send in Education 
Associations to run failing 
schools where action plans are 
judged inadequate- The threat 
of action has been sufficient to 
secure the necessa^ improve¬ 
ments in the first 50 failures. 



Shephard: crusade 


but a "hit squad" of governors 
has been appointed at Strat¬ 
ford School, a grant-main¬ 
tained school in East London, 
which is not eligible for man¬ 
agement by one of the pro¬ 
posed associations. 

□ Research published today 
questions the impact on stan¬ 
dards of the Government's 
campaign for schools to be¬ 
come grant maintained. 

Ministers championed qpr- 
ing out as a way of freeing 
schools in deprived areas from 
local authority control. Yet 
Whitehall figures disclose that 
two out of three grant-main¬ 
tained secondary schools have 
fewer children qualifying for 
free school meals than average 
for their area, indicating that 
they serve more affluent catch¬ 
ment areas. 

In contrast, only 58 per cent 
of grant-maintained secondar¬ 
ies had a greater proportion of 
pupils gaining five GCSEs at 
good grades than average for 
their area. Martin Rogers, of 
the campaign group Local 
Schools Information, said the 
findings cast doubt on minis¬ 
terial claims that opting out 
raised standards. Some 85 of 
the grant maintained schools 
with a high proportion of 
children entitled to free meals 
did worse than average at 
GCSE. while only 26 did 
better than average. 

□ The Rhone-Poulenc prizes 
for science books, each worth 
£10,000. have been awarded to 
John Emsley. author of The 
Consumer's Good Chemical 
Guide , and, in the children's 
category, to Jay Warts for The 
Most Amazing PofhUp Sci¬ 
ence Book. The prizes were 
announced last night during a 
dinner at the Science Museum 
in London. 
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the rest of their lives. “It was 
then," Mr Kauiman said, 
“that f first realised Harold 
Wilson had derided to 
resign." 

MPs guffawed — but with¬ 
out disrespect. The dub Har- 


her and her sons was Baron¬ 
ess Falkender - Marcia Wil¬ 
liams - bleak-faced and 
blinking fast Alone among 
the speeches of tribute. Mr 
Benn’s mentioned Lady 
Falkendert loyalty, and the 
trust Harold Wilson had 
placed in her: 

She will have enjoyed and 
understood, as her old boss 
would, the almost knockabout 
tributes. Only John Major 


2d wSSta b, ™>ataUformal.butluswas 

cynical but warm, and secret- a wdl-crafted^ arul mo™? 


ly uncensorious- He would 
have savoured every crack. 
Up in the Gallery. Mary 
Wilson, who had looked com¬ 
pletely dejected, seemed 
moved by Sir Edward Heath's 
tributes: Tony Benn was tire 
first to make her smile. With 


speech. He allowed himself 
one slight change of tone 
when, praising Wilson's skills 
at holding his party together, 
the PM said that conciliation 
“is often scorned as an apti¬ 
tude: but a necessary one" 
Tony Blair, in a splendid 


speech, permitted himself a 
discreet plus for New Labour 
when he regretted die way 
Wilson’s plans to curb trie 
powers of trades unions had 
been rejected by his party- 
paddy Ashdown managed a 
statesmanlike dig in the nos 
of both major parties when he 
remarked ihat “leading a 
divided party may at times 
look messv and manipula¬ 
tive". The Ulster Unionists’ 
Jim Molyneaux aimed a little 
below the ribs and told MPs: 
“There'S nothing disreputable 
about thatlthe political fixer’s 
artj: it* just that some of them 
are more successful than oth¬ 
ers." Mr Major buried his 
head in his hands in good- 
natured mock-despair. 

Leaving office, Harold Wil¬ 


son's reputation was cast into 
a shadow tram which the 
clouds are only now. and in 
part. liftific. His lacking and 
weaving with a divided party 
and tiny minority were ridi¬ 
culed. and people laughed at 
his classless ambitions and 
{as they thought) naff taste. 
But with the benefit of hind¬ 
sight his adtievements look 
more real, the problems he 
faced are better understood, 
and some of his holding 
operations took little short of 
miraculous. 

As John Major listened, 
smiling at times ruefully, to 
the tributes, was he anticipat¬ 
ing some of the kindly judg¬ 
ments he too may receive, 
after n is too lare? Lord Wilson 
would have enjoyed the irony. 



Gerry Adams, the Sinn Fein leader, emerging from talks with Senator Edward Kennedy in Washington yesterday 

Sinn Fein agrees to help resolve 
IRA kidnappings and murders 


By Nicholas Watt, Ireland correspondent 


THE Government called on 
Sinn Fein yesterday to provide 
details about people who had 
disappeared during the IRA's 
terrorist campaign. 

During his second round of 
talks with the party at Stor¬ 
mont. Michael Ancram. the 
Northern Ireland Minister, 
said there was growing public 
concern about the fate of 
people whose bodies have 
never been recovered after 
they were apparently kid¬ 
napped and murdered by the 
IRA Sinn Fein said it had 
been approached by relatives 
of the men. and the party had 
agreed to help. 

There are at least five unre¬ 
solved cases, the most famous 
being that of Captain Robert 
Nairac, who was abducted in 


Firearms 

supply 

network 

cracked 

By Robin Young 

SCOTLAND Yard claimed 
yesterday to have disrupted a 
major network of organised 
crime, with synchronised 
dawn raids at 26 addresses in 
London, Luton and Birm¬ 
ingham. Police made 18 ar¬ 
rests and another two people 
were detained later. 

The raids, by 120 officers 
from the Metropolitan, Bed¬ 
fordshire and West MidJands 
forces, came after an ei^ht- 
month undercover operation 
codenamed Dodger, during 
which police recovered ten 
firearms, £1 million in stolen 
share certificates, three stolen 
cars, traveller's cheques and 
currency, and large numbers 
of stolen credit cards. 

The firearms recovered in¬ 
cluded a customised Lee En¬ 
field sniper's .303 rifle fitted 
with telescopic sights, and two 
Russian-made, handguns fit¬ 
ted with silencers. Command¬ 
er Roy Rarnm, leader of the 
operation, said: “We believe 
we have disrupted a major 
organised crime firearms sup¬ 
ply chain. They were acting as 
armourers to gangs, supply¬ 
ing each other and other 
groups, but all their opera¬ 
tions were linked in one big 
network.” 

□ Body armour capable of 
repulsin| bullets and knife 
attacks is to be issued by 
Scotland Yard to 17,500 front 
line officers as pan of a 
package of protection mea¬ 
sures agreed yesterday by Sir 
Paul Condon, the Metropoli¬ 
tan Police Commissioner. The 
number of armed response 
vehicles in London will also be 
increased by a third. 


south Armagh in 1977 as he 
tried to gather intelligence on 
republicans. 

Mr Ancram, who described 
yesterday's talks with Sinn 
Fein as full and frank, said he 
had extensive discussions on 
the decommissioning of IRA 
weapons with the party. He 
said: “We were able to explore 
the problems on both sides 
and we have agreed that we 
would take away the consider¬ 
able detail with which we 
discussed this matter." 

Martin McGuinness. who 
led the Sinn Fein delegation, 
said after the talks that he had 
criticised the Government for 
its “hesitant approach" to the 
peace process. 

In Belfast, Sir Hugh 
Annesley, the Chief Constable 


Minister 

attacks 

mortgage 

lenders 

By Nicholas Wood 


PETER LILLEY accused 
leaders of the banks and 
building societies yesterday 
of trying to sabotage govern¬ 
ment plans to require mort¬ 
gage-holders to have private 
insurance against the risk of 
losing their jobs. 

The Social Security Secre¬ 
tary set the stage for an 
acrimonious meeting today 
with the Council of Mortgage 
Lenders by releasing the teal 
of a letter accusing its direc¬ 
tor-general of running a “ten¬ 
dentious campaign" against 
the Government's plans. 

From October the Social 
Security Department wiD no 
longer meet the first nine 
months of mortgage-interest 
payments for people who 
become unemployed- In his 
letter Mr LiJUcy challenged 
remarks made by Adrian 
Cotes, the council's director- 
general, in which he said that 
mortgage-protection policies 
sold by insurance companies 
were not “really worth a great 
deal" and were difficult to 
daim against 

Mr UQey said that a large 
proportion of such policies 
were slid by members of the 
coondi and he found it hard 
to believe that budding 
societies were selling policies 
which they believed were of 
little value. 

Mr Lffley told Christopher 
Sharp, chairman of the coun¬ 
cil: “I appreciate that Mr 
Coles intended to discredit 
the government proposals, 
but, as so often when people 
resort to distortions, he has 
simply succeeded in discred¬ 
iting himself.” 


of the RUC said that the IRA 
leadership was committed to 
the “peaceful road" and pre¬ 
dicted that the republican and 
loyalist ceasefires would hold. 

In an optimistic assessment. 
Sir Hugh also said that oppe^ 
sition within the IRA 10 its 
ceasefire had diminished in 
recent months. Speaking at 
the launch of his annual 
report. Sir Hugh conceded 
that the IRA remained intact 
but said that every day of 
peace made it more difficult 
for terrorists ro return to 
violence. 

The Government's stand on 
the decommissioning if IRA 
weapons was given added 
weight in Washington, where 
President Clinton, speaking 
on the eve of the meeting 


between Gem' Adams, the 
Sinn Fein leader, and Sir 
Patrick Mavhew. the North¬ 
ern Ireland Secretary, told a 
news conference: “As’long as 
he [Adams) continues to re¬ 
nounce terrorism and as long 
as they continue on the path 
they; have set, including a 
willingness to talk about 
weapons decommissioning, 
then we are doing the right 
thing. 

"We are supporting an end 
to terrorism and [the building 
oi] peace and. I . hope, 
prosperity.” . *. . 

The’President organised a 
three-day Ireland investment 
forum opening last night at 
which Sir Patrick was due to 
hold a brief informal fipst 
meeting with Mr Adams. 




Vote on 
Nolan 
‘before 
recess’ 

The Government underlined 
its determination yesterday 
make swift progress on the 
implementation of Lord No¬ 
lan's proposals on standards 
in public life fay issuing a 
provisional timetable of 
action. 

.An interim report to be 
drawn up by a Commons 
committee, probably fay early 
July, is expected to produce 
detailed proposals in dm? for 
MPs to vote before the sum- 
mer recess. The 
agreed by Tony Newton, the 
Commons leader, and Ann 
Taylor, his Labour opposite 
number, means that most of 
lord Nolan's recommenda¬ 
tions. if backed fry MPs, 
could be introduced by the 
end of the year. 

Mother arrested 

Police investigating the mur¬ 
der of Rikki Neave, the six- 
year-old boy found on waste 
land near his Peterboro ugh 
home, were questioning Ms 
mother, Ruth Neave, 26, last 
night She was arrested in 
north London. 

Lottery winner 

Norwich Playhouse, for 
which 167 fundraisers gam¬ 
bled and lost £50 each on the 
lottery, has become a winner. 
After the group bet £8,000 
and won £1.600. the company 
yesterday received £400,000 
from die Lottery Fund. 

Golfer’s award 

Derek Horton, 78, a retired 
bank manager, who was 
blinded In one eye by a golf 
ball struck during a golf 
match at the Maidon Golf 
Club, Essex, has won £24,000 
damages after suing a 
dubmate. Ronald Jackson. 

Home reprieved 

The High Court has upheld a 
daim by William Beckwith, 
76. that Wandsworth Conned, 
London, acted unlawfully 
in deriding to dose George 
Potter House in Battersea, 
where Mr Beckwith fives 
with 26 other elderly people. ; 

Bishops switch * 

Two retired Anglican bishops 
are to be ordained as Roman - 
Catholic priests. The; Right 
Rev Conrad Meyer, former 
Bishop of Dorchester, and ... 
the Right Rev Richard Raft, 
former Bishop of Leicester, 
are both married. 

Thomas turns 50; 

The 50th birthday of the R6v 
Wilbert Awdiys creation, 
Thomas the Tank £ngnuv : 
was celebrated at a party at 
the National Railway Muse- ' 
tf um in Yoirk. A fiwmonlh 
l^romas exhibition opens 
mere tomorrow. 
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PHONE FOR A 
LOAN AND 
GET A FREE 
ANSWERPHONE 

0345 54 55 56 


RATES FROM 15.9% APR. 

A personal loan from Abbey National is no further awav than your 
nearest telephone and you can have a free answerphone to go with it 
if you choose to borrow X2,500 or more. 

A single call is all it takes to apply and 

whatever your needs our experienced 

advisors are ready to answer your questions 

and arrange your loan. Lines are open 

Monday to Friday 9.00am - 8.00pm or ;• ' \ 

Saturday 9.00am - 4.00pm, please quote ' '..j 

reference 6101. " 
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t ABBOT . 
NATIONAL 

The habit of a lifetime 


1 



Offer open to customer) whu uiecc-ifull. apply fur an Abbey National Personal Loan by 24th (one 1 MS and tali up 'h* 
loan within one month of application. The M'R quoted ,1 available fnr ccmin loan Minn onlv. Loan* are aubjeCL.'O I'*®* 
and not available tn prrtona under f6 year*. Written quotation? on request. Abbey National, The Umbrella Couple 
and The habit of a lifetime are trademarks of \bbct National pic. Baker Street, London NWl t>XG United Kingdom- 
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Not-guilty verdict lifts four-month cloud over Manchester United star’s career 

Paul luce cleared 
of assaulting 
football spectator 


(MRS HARRS 


By Richard Duce 

PAUL INCH, the Manchester 
United and England football¬ 
er. was cleared yesterday of 
assaulting a spectator, lifting a 
four-month doud over his 
future international career. 

There ware scenes of elation 
inside Croydon Magistrates’ 
Court in south London as luce, 
27. hugged his wife Clare and 
then Andy Cole, his team¬ 
mate and Britain's most ex¬ 
pensive footballer, who earlier 
went into the witness box to 
support his colleague. 

The magistrates effectively 
rejected the testimony of Den- 
ms Warren. 48. a convicted 
football hooligan who had 
said that Ince punched him on 
the nose after the incident at 
Crystal Palace when Eric 
Cantona launched a flying 
kick at another spectator. The 
magistrates deliberated for 25 
minutes before finding Ince 
not guilty of assault and a 
second charge of using threat¬ 
ening behaviour. 

Michael Barnes. Chairman 
of the Bench, told Ince; "On 
the two charges before us we 
find you not guilty.’* 

Cheering broke out in the 
public gallery as Ince. who has 
been capped 16 times for 
England, was cleared. Among 
them was Wolsey Jones; his 
father. Ince said in a statement 



Ferguson; praised (see 

through .his solid lor that he 
was delighted with the out¬ 
come of his case. “The verdict 
was absolutely correa." 

Earlier yesterday Ince was 
supported on the second day 
of his trial by some of the most 
well known names in football 
including Cole, his manager 
Alex Ferguson and Chris Arm¬ 
strong, the Crystal Palace 
forward. 

Mr Ferguson told the court 
he did not see luce throw a 
punch or gesture to the crowd 
during the Cantona incident. 
Asked about inert disciplin¬ 
ary record, he said; “I think it's 
outstanding.** 

Jeffery McCann, cross- 


examining fbrthe prosecution, 
asked if a player would have to 
"push his luck" to reach 21 
points. "Not in English , foot- 
ban," Mr Fterguson replied. 

There was laughter when 
Mr McCann asked Mr Fergu¬ 
son: “Are you concerened 
about the result of the trial? 
Mr Fferguson replied: “There’S 
no result yet, is there?" Mr 
McCann Skid: "One way or 
the other, there will be. We 
don’t have draws in this 
profession. You've lost 
Cantona for a while, if the 
result of this trial goes against 
him. Mr Inert position must 
surely be in jeopardy?" 

Mr Ferguson said: "I don! 
think so." 

Mr McCann suggested that 
Mr Ferguson's evidence was 
coloured by just that, and that 
he was gffding the lily in Inert 
favour. Mr Ferguson again 
said: “1 doit think so." adding 
that Inert contribution to the 
dub was very, very positive. 
He said Ince did have “a short 
fuse", but it showed itself in 
dissent not in any physical 
form. 

Earlier, he said that Ince. 
after an unsettled start as a 
young player going to a big 
dub. developed into “a fantas¬ 
tic footballer for us, and a 
very, very big influence on the 
chib". He took over as skipper 
when Steve Bruce, club cap- 
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Paul Ince leaving court witb his wife Clare yesterday. He said that the verdict was absolutely correct 


tain, was unavailable. "We 
don’t give that job away very 
easily, it's got to be earned, 
and I think over the last few 
years, Paul has earned it" 

There was laughter when 
Mr Ferguson went to sit down 
as he first took the witness box 
and Mr Barnes told him: 
“Remain standing please, un¬ 
less there’s anything particu¬ 
larly wrong with you." 

Mr Brandman said: “Apart 


from having just lost the FA 
Cup and the Premiership.. .** 

Mr Barnes added: "Well 
you said that, not me.” 

Ince had earlier admitted in 
court to rushing over to the 
scene where Cantona had just 
kicked the Crystal Palace sup¬ 
porter Matfhew Simmons. 20. 
He saw his colleague on the 
floor and originally thought it 
was he who had been at¬ 
tacked. Under cross-examina¬ 


tion from Mr McCann. Ince 
agreed that if his version of 
events was to be believed then 
Mr Warren had perjured him¬ 
self. Ince accepted he was an 
aggressive player but denied 
he had a short fuse on the 
pitch. In his six-year career 
with Manchester United, 
some 300 games, he had been 
sent off once and only twice 
suspended from playing. 

Both Cole and Armstrong 


gave evidence to say they also 
ran to the touch! ine after the 
Cantona incident. Both play¬ 
ers said at no stage did they 
see Ince punch anyone. 

After the hearing Steve 
Kutiner, the agent for Ince, 
who was under contract to a 
Sunday newspaper, said: "He 
is very glad to be back in the 
England squad. He now 
wants to go home and see his 
son Thomas." 


Shoplifter given life for murder of man who chased him 


By A Staff Reporter 

A TEENAGER shouted at a judge 
yesterday when he was jailed for life 
for stabbing to death a store 
manager who tackled him after he 
was caught shoplifting. Carl 
Hughes. 19, yelled “Dickhead” as 
Mr Justice Kay ordered him to be 
taken from foe dock at Merthyr 
TYdfil Crown Court 
Hughes had been found guilty of 
murdering Duncan Clarke, 34. who 
had tried to stop him from running 
into an elderly woman as he fled 
from a IittJewoods store in Cardiff. 


The jury had been told there was no 
dispute that Hughes killed Mr 
Clarke, but he demed murder and 
claimed his victim's death was 
manslaughter. 

Sentencing Hughes, the judge 
told him: "The man you killed, 
Duncan Clarke, was decent and 
courageous and public-spirited. You 
are none of those things. It’s quite 
dear to me having read about your, 
history that you are a vicious young 
thug and on that day you became a 
■ruthless killer. 

“It is ray impression that anybody 
who gas in your way is in consider¬ 


able danger. The public will need to 
be protected from you for a very 
longtime." 

The court was told that Hughes, 
from Penrftys. Mid Glamorgan, 
had a history erf violent crime and 
had been in prison shortly before he 
killed Mr Clarice, from Canton, 
Cardiff. He was serving 15 months’ 
youth custody for a series of offences 
that included pulling a knife and 
threatening a police officer after 
being confronted on suspicion of 
shoplifting. Tte court was told that 
Hughes had been in council care 
since the age of five and had never 


had a job. He gave no evidence in 
his defence. 

Outside the courtroom, the shop¬ 
per saved by Mr Clarke told 
Maureen, his mother: "Your boy 
sacrificed his life for me. Ill never 
forget Duncan as long as I live. 
There’s hardly a moment goes by 
that I don't think about his 
heroism.” 

Carole Gardner, a former nurse 
from lyiorstown. Mid Glamorgan, 
said: “I was standing at the top of an 
escalator when 1 saw the youth 
running up it He was totally out of 
control and making scything mo¬ 


tions with a knife and stared 
straight into my eyes. Suddenly 1 
was pushed aside out-of his path a 
split-second before he reached me. 1 
was swung around by the force of 
the push and when 1 recovered I 
saw Mr Clarke lying on the floor 
with blood pouring out of him. 

“I had to meet Mrs Clarke to tell 
her about her son’s bravery, and 
thank her from the bottom of my 
heart" 

Mrs Clarke, 59, said: “Her words 
have comforted me a great deal. 
Nothing,can bring Duncan bade 
again but I’m glad his death wasn't 



Hughes: shouted at the judge 



Happy motoring 

YOUR CHANCE TO WIN A 
£16,000 ROVER TOURER 



LE SHUTTLE SUPERSAVERS: 
DISCOUNTS AND FREE PETROL 


WEEKEND 


By Runt Gledhill 

TRADmONAL hymns stiff 
top the list of church 
favourites, accor d ing to a 
survey published yesterday. 

In a poll of more than 8300 
BBC Radio 4 listeners, seven 
oiti of the top ten hymns were 
traditional. Two were evau- 
geficaT hymns from the 19th 
and 18th cent u ries and ©nJJy 
one was a modem, evangeli¬ 
cal hymn of the kind being 
embraced by increasing 

numbers of churches in 
Britain. 

Three, such as Lore Drone 
All Lores Excelling, were 

hymns dot are especially. ? 
popular for weddings 
funerals. 

The voters were asked to - ' 
submit a choice of three 
hymns in order of prefer¬ 
ence. Top of the Est was Dear 
Lord and Father of Man¬ 
kind, which gained more 
than a quarter of the votes 
cast putting it way ahead the 
second favourite The Day 
Then Gavest Lord is Ended. 
Squeezing in at No 10 was 
Shine Jesus Shine, tire mod¬ 
ern worship song by Graham 
Kendrick. 

The poll will be welcomed 
by traditionalist supporters 
Of the An dent & Modern 


1 Dear Lord and Father 

of Mankind 

2 The Day Than Garest 
Lord is Ended 

3 How Great Thou Art 

4 Abide With Me 

5 Guide Me o Thou 
Great Redeemer 

6 Great is Thy 
Faithfulness 

7 Praise my Soul the 
King Of Heaven 

8 Love Divine AH Loves 
Excelling 

9 When I Surrey the 
Wondrous Crass 

10 Shine Jesus Shore 


bynmbook. who complain of 
fallin g standards in church 
musk, where guitars and 
tambourines have replaced 
the organ and the poetry of 
classical hymns has been 
abandoned for die repetitive 
choruses of worship songs. 

Church musk experts also 
said the poO was proof of the 
continuing importance of 
musk in church worship and 
a sign dial tire days when 
dergy inducted hymns ’in 
services simply to keep their 


congregations happy were 
drawing to a dose. 

Harry Bramma. director 
of tire Royal School of 
Church Musk, said people 
still prefer red the older 
hymns because "some of the 
words are very good, really 
quite classical”. Some were 
"good poetry and good theol¬ 
ogy. and strike notes in 
people’s hearts". 

Mr Bramma said: "I dunk, 
the Church is becoming 
much more aware of tire 
importance of musk as 
a means of human 

communication. 

“Music is part of human 
fife, it is a way of communi¬ 
cating people have always 
gone in for. The Church has 
been ringinj" since tire time of 
Jesus, and it is beginning to 
realise that it has been right 
to do so.” 

□ The top ten hymns will be 
per fo rmed fay massed choirs - 
from around the country this 
Sunday at B irmin gham 
Town Hall for a p r og r a mme, 
With One Voice, to be broad¬ 
cast at 10.15pm on that day. 
The concert conducted by Sir 
David WtUeocks. is part of 
Musk Live 95. BBC Radio's 
Jive-day festival of live musk I 
from the city, which starts I 
today. j 


By A Staff Reporter 


FOUR teenage friends 
drowned after an inexperi¬ 
enced driver high on drink 
and drugs lost control of his 
speeding car and ploughed 
- into an icy canal, an inquest 
was told yesterday. 

Richard Wheeler, 18, a fac¬ 
tory worker from Banbury. 
Oxfordshire, had drunk sew 
eral pants of lager and swal¬ 
lowed amphetamines before 
getting behind the wheel of his 
car a week after passing his 
driving test. After daring a 
friend to race him, he picked 
up four teenage girls outside a 
nightclub and they began 
smoking cannabis in tire car. 

Mr Wheeler, who was twice 
the legal drink-driving limit, 
lost control of the Ford Escort 
Ghia as he drove towards a 
hump-backed bridge on a 
country road at King’s Sutton, 
near Banbury, early on Febru¬ 
ary 19. The car struck the 
parapet and somersaulted, 
landing upside down in 4ft of 
water. Mr Wheeler and his 
front-seat passenger. Carmen * 
Maguire. 17. died after being 
trapped in the car by their 
seatbelts. 

Mia Sabin, 16. and Fiona 
Caine, 15, drowned after being 
thrown through the rear win¬ 


dow. Katrina Josephs, now 16, 
survived after scrambling on 
top of the upturned car. 

Miss Josephs, of Banbury, 
who suffered head, leg and 
interoal injuries, told the in¬ 
quest that she pied to rescue 
Miss Maguire. "I tried to pull 
Carmen out and she said she 
couldn't because she was stuck 
by her seatbeh. I jumped off 
die car on to the bank, f 
remember sitting on file 
bridge until a man came." She 
spent 90 minutes at tire road¬ 
side until her cries were heard 
by George Jewison, a narrow- 
boat owner . 

Nicholas Gardiner, the Ox¬ 
fordshire Cbroner, recorded a 
verdict of accidental death on 
Mr Wheeler and open verdicts 
on the three girls. He said 
unlawful kfllfajg would have 
been more appropriate tut 
there was a fade of evidence. 

After the hearing the be¬ 
reaved families refused to 
comment, but Miss Joseph’s 
father Steve; 38. said: “I don’t 
blame Richard fix what hap¬ 
pened. We can say he was 
responsible because he was 
driving and had taken drugs, 
but everyone got into the car. i 
They did something very rash , 
and foolish." I 


Worshippers prefer ancient Teenager killed. 
to modem in hymn parade friends in crash 


Woman 
spent 
3 years 
on run 

A woman who led two 
elderly sisters on a durce- 
ycar tour of Britain, alleg¬ 
edly leaving a trail of 
unpaid bills, appeared be¬ 
fore magistrates in Lym- 
ington. Hampshire, yes- 
ten^ty on three charges of 

I criminal deception. Ange¬ 
la Dodge. 53. who was 
arrested in Peterborough 
on Tuesday after her pho¬ 
tograph was shown on 
td erosion. was remanded 
in custody. The sisters. 
Joan Payne. 74 and Wini¬ 
fred Bristow. 76, who left 
their Sussex home in May 
1992 saying they woe 
going for a three-day holi¬ 
day, were found in Janu¬ 
ary In a rented cottage 
near Bury St Edmunds. 

HiUwalker dies 

A German UBwalkerwas. 
found dead on Ben Nevis 
yesterday. Conlnla Adolf, 
19, who was climbing a 
tourist path to the summit 
alone, suffered fatal injur¬ 
ies, apparently in a faff. 
She was reported overdue 
on Monday. 

Girl improves 

The ten-year-old leukae¬ 
mia victim known as Girl 
B, who underwent pri¬ 
vately funded chemo¬ 
therapy after die NHS 
demed her further treat¬ 
ment, is back at her school 
in Suffolk. Today she son 
a school trip to France. 

Pools cheat 

A pools collector who 
cheated a syndicate out of 
a £200,000 win has been 
jailed for IS months. 
Christopher Adams, 44 
from Worcester, stole the 
£19 stake money from IS 
factory workers but threw 
away the winning coupon. 

Bias rejected 

A tribunal rejected a 
claim* by Lesley Jourdan, 
30, of Doncaster, that she 
suffered sexual discrimi¬ 
nation when she was 
sacked fay a firm run by 
members of tbe Plymouth 
Brethren after announc¬ 
ing that she was to many. 

Fatal accident 

A police motonydist died 
yesterday when his mach¬ 
ine crashed into a tractor 
and trailer at Brackley, 
Northamptonshire, on a 
police motorcycle training 
course. The 35year«ld 
father of two was based at 
Newbury, Berkshire. 

Violin found 

An iStb-century Gagfisno 
violin stolen from a car in 
Durham City two months 
ago has been recovered by , 
police. They found die 
£96.000 viofin in a hon&e 
in Sunderland. A man has 
been charged whfa han¬ 
dling stiffen goods. 

Boy charged 

A boy aged 14 has been - 
charged with the murder 
of Ashley Stevens, also 14 
who tfied after an alleged 
fight in a playground in 

Cowbridgct South Gla¬ 
morgan. The-youth was 
granted conditional bail 
at Barry juwenffe court 

Spot of bother 

Several viewers com- 


it screened scenes of mat¬ 
ing ladybirds before the 
9pm watershed. Sqnmvldc 
Talkie showed the beetles 
in the throes of passion to 
the tune of Je raime, mat 
non plus. 
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lb stop the use of this 
pen, use your pen. 


The transport of live animals is still 
very much a live issue. 

That’s why, as part of RSPCA Week, 
we’re calling upon people to join our 
Campaigners’ Club. 

In the past our campaigners have had 
much success in bringing pressure to 


bear on topics ranging from the wild 
bird trade to whaling. 

But with live transport, as with many of 
these issues, there’s still a long way to go. 

To join our Campaigners’ Club call 
us on 0345 3210 24 now. 

Join our Campaigners’ Club. 


RSPCA 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO MAKE A DQNATIQN. CALL US ON FREEPHONE OSQO 34 35 36. 
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‘One minute I was sitting chatting with friends. Suddenly e verything tu rned to chaos ^ 

J AMES MORGAN * ■/. tj 
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Survivors tell of eerie 
silence in coach crash 


By Lin Jenkins 

AS THE Royal British Legion 
mourned its dead in Christ¬ 
church yesterday, survivors 
recalled their desperate at¬ 
tempts to save the lives of 
friends amid die carnage and 
eerie silence that followed the 
M4 coach crash. 

Alan Martin, a Territorial 
Army volunteer reserve, and 
Michael Allen, sports secre¬ 
tary of the legion branch, were 
the first to struggle out. Mr 
Martin, 43, described die sight 
of bodies inside the twisted 
wreckage as he fought waist- 
deep in oily water to help those 
who had survived. 

“There was terrible car¬ 
nage,” he said. “We went 
round to the front of the coach 
and round the sides to assist 
wherever possible. Michael at 
that stage was up to his waist 
in water. We had ran into a 
drain. Engine ofl was pouring 
into the water and it was an 
horrendous mess, but we did 
manage to get a very elderly 
couple out.” 

The rescue services arrived 
within minutes and Mr Mar¬ 
tin. who is married and lives 
in Christchurch, continued to 
help, despite bade injuries and 
bruising for which he was 
treated later. “We could see 
dearly two people ware 
trapped and they needed to be 
released. 

“One of the rescue chaps got 
inside and our secretary. Fred 
Cousins, was unable to 
breathe. We got the bottle of 



Alan Martin helped others out of the wreckage 


oxygen into him. There was a 
sort of mdee. Everyone was 
working together. We just saw 
the folks out and that was it" 

Mr Martin, a member of the 
Legion for 25 years, said that 
die trip to a brewery in Cardiff 
had been a friendly affair and 
he was settling down to doze 
on the return journey. “The 
next thing that occurred to me 
was that the coach. started 
bumping very seriously. Imm¬ 
ediately I opened my eyes and 
could not see a great deal, but 
it did seem as if everything 
was turning round. 

“I seem to remember grab¬ 
bing hold of the underside of 
the seat The next thing, 
everything turned over and all 
we could hear was the 
skxjshing of broken glass.” As 
the coach slewed to a halt on 
its roof there was silence and 


Mr Martin, having been 
thrown across the coach, spot¬ 
ted an 18m gap that had once 
been a window • frame, 
through which he and Mr 
Allen clambered. 

“We managed to get three 
people out." he said' of the 
initial stage. “There was only 
1ft or 2ft to manipulate them 
out We did that as carefully as 
possible.” 

Tom Park, a 76-year-old 
grandfather, was one of the 
first to be dragged from the 
wreckage by Mr Martin. The 
former Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlander, who needed 
scores of stitches, shook with 
pain as he recalled the crash. 

“It was absolute bedlam.” 
he said. “One minute I was 
sitting m the middle of the 
coach chatting with friends 
after a very pleasant day out. 


The sun was shining and 
everyone was in good spirits- 
‘ It all happened so quickly. All 
I remember is the coach 

turning upside down and it 
seemed to go into a full spin." 

Mr Park, a widower from 
Christchurch, who spent five 
years in a prisoner-of-war 
camp, added: “Suddenly 
everything turned to chaos. 
There was broken glass and 
twisted metal everywhere. I 
finished up lying on the side of 
the coach, which was all 
squashed- 1 was facing 
downwards. 

“I wasn't covered in oil or 
water like other passengers 
were. I was trapped upside 
down in my seat and I could 
hardly move because the seal 
behind me had collapsed. I 
was in a lot of pain. I was 
upset bin still conscious. I 
could see people all around me 
but I couldn’t see if they were 
injured. 

“There was a hush. No one 
was screaming or shouting. 
There was just absolute si¬ 
lence. I remember trying to 
crawl towards the window 
and when I was halfway 
through die gap I was pulled 
out by Alan Martin, who must 

have scrambled free. 

“God knows how I got out 
because I had to squeeze 
through a hole between the 
window frame and the roof, 
which was only about a foot or 
so across.” 

Advice to motorists, page 1 
Letters, page 19 
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A police diver recovering a pair of spectacles from the crash scene yesterday 


Doctor blames ‘flimsy’ roof for passengers’ injuries 


By Jonathan Pkynn and Kathryn Knight 


A SENIOR hospital consultant 
who treated victims of the Bristol 
coach tragedy called for an urgent 
review of coach safety yesterday 
because of the severity of the 
injuries suffered in the accident. 

Christian Oakland, accident and 
emergency consultant at Frencfaay 
Hospital, Bristol which admitted 
seven of the injured, said that the 
way the coach roof had caved in 
had contributed significantly to the 
patients’ injuries. “The bottom of 
the bus is rigid but the top is flimsy. 
Most of the serious injuries to the 
head and chest resulted from the 


coach rolling over and them being 
squashed from above" 

His comments added to growing 
pressure on the Government to 
regulate further the thousands of 
small tour companies that operate 
ageing coaches on Britain’s roads. 
There are about 40.000 coaches in 
Britain, with an average age of 12 
years, which are operated by more 
than 7,000 firms. The accident has 
focused attention on the ease with 
Much operators can set up in 
business, often using coaches from 
the mid-1970s. Mike Bartlett, 
spokesman for the 1,200 member 


Confederation of Passenger Trans¬ 
port said: “There are onenman 
bands who are giving die coach 
industry a bad name. We want 
efficient and well-meaning opera¬ 
tors. not cowboys.” 

While there is no suggestion that 
Laguna, the Bournemouth firm 
that operated the coach in Tues¬ 
day’s crash failed to meet safety 
standards, one of its larger local 
rivals said that government vehicle 
inspectors were struggling to keep 
up with the burgeoning number of 
operators. Roy Edgley, finance 
manager of Yellow Coaches, 
Bournemouth’s biggest operator, 
said: “It’s all down to the way the 


Government dealt with deregula¬ 
tion. They have more or less said 
‘do what you like’. AH you have to 
do is register a route and run it I 
don't believe a few inspectors have 
the capacity to deal with the vast 
number of small operators running 
one or two vehicles.” 

Neil BeresfoixL managing direc¬ 
tor of Plaxtons, Britain's last coach 
manufacturer, said it could be 
many years before all vehicles 
complied with recent regulations 
because of the slow replacement 
rate. New coaches, which cost 
between £100,000 and £200,000, are 
built to last for 15 to 20 years, 
compared with only eight years for 


cars. Small operators are often 
reluctant to replace coaches more 
often because of the cost 

Observers say that the accident is 
likely to lead to an acceleration of 
the replacement of Britain’s coach 
fleet, as passengers increasingly 
refuse to travel on coaches without 
up-to-date safety features. Although 
European Union legislation requir¬ 
ing seatbelts to be fitted has stiQ not 
been passed, most coaches built 
since last year have included lap 
belts as a standard feature. Coaches 
built since 1993 have also con¬ 
formed to European Union regula¬ 
tions on roof-crush resistance. 

The main operators said yester¬ 


day they would be happy to 
conform with any new government 
or European Union rules requiring 
seatbelts in new coaches but would 
be reluctant to fit them retrospec¬ 
tively at a cost of up to £40 million. 

Fitting seat belts to pre-198S 
coaches could increase the risk of 
injury because foe seats were not 
designed to withstand the force of a 
seat with a passenger strapped in 
being flung forward in a crash. “If 
the coach stops suddenly and seat 
mounting breaks you have the 
possibility of seats flying around 
inside the coach with people at¬ 
tached.” said Mike Morgan, editor 
of Coach and Bus Week. 


No private medical 
insurance? 
if your family falls ill 
it’s you who’ll feel sick. 



While you and your family are in perfect health, you 
probably don’t give private medical insurance a second thought. 

But what if the unexpected does happen and you can’t get 
treatment immediately? How will you feel then? Well you'll 
be glad to know there's now a cure, with a Guardian Direct 
health care insurance policy. 

SO SIMPLE TO ARRANGE 

There are no forms to fill in and no medical check-ups. 
All you have to do is answer a few simple questions and we fan 
cover you and your family immediately. 

THE BEST POSSIBLE TREATMENT. 

NO WATTING 

So should anyone in your family fall ill. you can rest 
assured that they will receive the very best possible medical 
treatment without delay. 

INSURANCE YOU CAN AFFORD 

Because we offer private medical insurance direct over 
the phone, we are able to make our policies more affordable. 
To find out just how affordable, call us free on 0800 28 28 20. 

Now don’t you feel better already? 

Ref dck T1MH 1<U 


28 2820 


I Guardian 


Direct 


Better insurance for the worldly wise. 


By A Staff Reporter 
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A PSYCHOLOGIST at a lead! 
ing business school was killed 
as he fried to drag a lony tyre, 
off a motorway, ah inquest 
was told yesterday. 

Dr Anthony Jackson, .50;'- 
had run over die tyre at nigjhj, 
damagin g his BMW’s head-: 
lights. As he tried to drag 
hefty obstacle from the M40 - 
near Ardley, Oxfordshire 
was hit by a car and died ih>*&. : 
multiple injuries. • 

Dr Jackson, a lecturer aitbe' 7 
Cranfield School of Manage . 
ment in Bedfordshire, had 
telephoned his brother Teqj; 
from his BMW and told him 7 
he had hit something. ;7 
Terry Jackson, of Paigaion. ; 
Devon, told the inquest at " 
Oxford Coroner's Court “Be¬ 
spoke to me for about irto. . 
minutes and then briefly tony: . 
wife.” He said his brother, 1 
from Henley-on-Thames, Ox-- 
fordshire, said he was goingtb7 
pull over to examine his cax. v 
because he had hit sometime' 
and had lost the use of Ids L 
lights. ‘ ' ~1': 

The next telephone call was 
from his brother’s wife Barba¬ 
ra to say that police had 
telephoned her to say bar 
husband had been in ah" 
accident. t “ 

Walter Holmes, from 
Hayes, west London, told flje 
inquest that he hit Dr Jackson 
in his white Ford Orion car ', 
despite trying to avoid him. 7 
He said: ”1 spotted some- ; 
thing in my headlights, ft \ 
seemed to be a figure in dark 
clothing. I swerved to tie left 
but the person went to the 
middle of the carriageway. I 
caught him with foe front .' 
wing.” 

Mr Holmes said there were 
several other cars on the hart 
shoulder that had hit the tyre. 

Sergeant Michael Saun¬ 
ders. an accident investigation 
officer, said that Dr Jackson 
had probably underestimated 
the weight of the tyre and also - 
the speed of toe oncoming 
Ford Orion. 

Nicholas Gardiner, toe Cor- - 
oner, recording a verdict of. 
accidental death, described Dr . 
Jackson's actions as “foolish .; 
but selfless". jjfj -' 

-:- 



Hope for lost Briton 


THE discovery of two pages of 
a passport and other items in a 
jungle river have raised hopes 
that a Briton missing in Indo¬ 
nesia for more than two 
months may still be alive, 
trapped in a mountain gully. 

Darren Roper. 24. of 
Bognor Regis, West Sussex, 
went missing after' setting off 
to climb a mountain in 


western Sumatra on March - 
19. Yesterday his father Bfll, 
61. said that toe passport 
pages had been found washed 
down the gully with his St&r 
aid tin, some local money find 
his waterproof belt . 

The belongings were found 
after 30 days by a search 
party. It will now concentrate 
on the steep gully. ■ ~ • - 

• -i JL # 
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Baggy House at Croyde: reminiscent of Le Corbusier 

Low-cost housing 
wins high praise 

By Marcus Binney, architecture correspondent 


THE joint winners of toe 
Building of the Year award 
are a superb modern house 
at Croyde, Devon, and low- 
cost housing near Waterloo 
station in London. 

One of the judges, die 
architect Eldred Evans, said: 
“It's toe rich and the poor. 
The Coin Street Community 
Housing shows we can build 
proper houses in urban areas 
rather than high-rise flats. 
Each three-storey house has a 
ground-floor room which 
can be used for a granny with 
an ample store for prams and 
bikes. There are two rooms 
on each floor and under toe 
eaves there is extra bunk 
space for kids.” 

Ian Tackett of Coin Street 
community builders said: 
“Our priority is for people 
working in lowpaid employ¬ 
ment in central London.” 

The Housing Corporation 

paid the £125 million cost 


and toe architects were 
Lifscbutr Davidson. 

Baggy House at Croyde 
was designed by Anthony 
Had son. Its highly sculp¬ 
tured form and the random 
pattern of windows have a 
touch of late Le Corbusier 
about them. The solid form 
contrasts with toe hi-tech 
transparency of many more 
expensive modern booses. 

The Building of the Year 
award is made jointly by the 
Royal Fine Art Commission 
and The Sunday Times. 
There were also three special¬ 
ist winners: toe Channel 4 TV 
headquarters by toe Richard 
Rogers Partnership and the 
Sunderland Bittiness. School 
fay the Budding Design Part¬ 
nership, representing toe me¬ 
dia and toe onwersifies, and 
an award for toe best jeu 
ttesprit went to the baromet¬ 
ric fountain tower in Holland 
Path, west London. 



THE^^TIMES 

An evening with 
Baroness Thatcher 



To mark the publication of her second volume of memoirs. 

The Path to Power, The Times, in co-operadon with Dillons, 
invites readers to an evening with Lady Thatcher. Following ■ 
the success of her first Tbnes/DflJons forum, when she spoke ' 
about The Downing Street Years. Lady Thatcher will now turn 
her attention to toe years leading up to her premiership. She 
wilJ discuss her chUdhood in Grantham, the profound 
infiuenre of her hither, her marriage to Denis, her early career 
as a politirian and her determined rise to power. She will also . 
give characteristically forthright opinions on some of toe 
century s leading political figures. The forum wfll be chaired ‘ 
by Peter Stothard, Editor of The Times, and will offer 
attending toe opportunity to question Udy Thatcher. 

The forum will be held at Westminster Central Hall, 

Stony sGate, London SWi onTuesday!June 13at7J0pm. ... 
Tickets are £10 each (concessions. £7.50) and are available by 
rfoging 0171-915 6613, by faxing toe coupon below to 0171-580 
7680, or sending it with your remittance, to Dillons the 
Bootetore, 82 Gower Street. London WC1, where tickets can ” 
also be purchased. 

mJSnMES/DILLGNS FORUM 

^ 5aSe ^Sf l T ticto «w « £10 each f £7J0 omcsssians) fm- 

7^? S/I ^sr s ® he ***» Westminster Central HaH 

London SWI oa Tuesday June 13 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


-DAY TEL 


POSTCODE.___ 

1 enclose my cheque made payable to Dfltau the Bdotaore 
Value-.Cheque No 


(Hesse write your name and address on the bad erf the cheque*“ 

Or. deter myCredii/Bank dctet/DiDiSis-Haichards account ard 

I II I l ll II r I ] ***** 


Prim name. 


■ Signature. 


^co^^andremittanreta7TteJ7iiies/IMn(msThiitch«TFoninL 
Dulons toe Bookstore, 82 Gower street. London WQE6EQ 
Or fax the completed coupon on 0)71-5807680. 
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6 HAROLD WILSON ____ 1Hb — — 

Mary Wilson and Marcia Falkender—two contrasting figures in the rise of the Labour igaug 


Wife and secretary 
devoted their lives 
to serving Wilson 


By Anthony Howard 

THERE were two strong 
women in Harold Wilson's life 
— his wife Mary and his long- 
serving persona] secretary 
Marcia Falkender. They were 
very different figures but, in a 
strange way. entirely comple¬ 
mentary: the one wholly 
apolidcal and the other totally 
dedicated to the life of politics. 
Yet they got on remarkably 
well until in the long twilight 
of die former Prime Minister's 
life they became, in effect, the 
twin centurions of his praeto¬ 
rian guard. 

Like Wilson himself, neither 
had any “side". In his latter 
years at No 10 a dinner was 
once given at the Garrick Club 
for Man,' Wilson to celebrate 
rhe publication of one of her 
volumes of poems, ft was a 
horribly wet night and, as the 
occasion broke up. it became 
clear that no arrangements 
had been made for the Prime 
Minister's wife to get home. 
“Please don't worry." she said, 
“111 get a tad." and that, 
presumably with all the re¬ 
sources of the Whitehall car 
pool open to her. was what she 
insisted on doing. 

It cannot have been easy for 
her to carve out a niche 
independent of her husband's 
public career but throughout 
their days first in Hampstead 


Garden Suburb, then in No 10 
and finally in Lord North 
Street that was wliat Mary 
Wilson succeeded in achiev¬ 
ing. Probably it could not have 
been done without the support: 
of the other woman in Wil¬ 
son's life — Marcia Williams, 
as she then was, the secretary 
who first went to work for him 
in 1956 and who stayed with 
him through ail his subse¬ 
quent political struggles (she 
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was still dealing with his 
correspondence at the time of 
his death). 

If Mary Wilson was shy and 
self-effacing, even her friends 
and admirers could scarcely 
say the same about Lady 
Falkender (as she became in 
1974). She may have dreaded 
the limelight but in private she 
was always a force. Perhaps 
because she was a woman, she 


tended to provoke strong feel¬ 
ings even behind the green 
baize door separating No 10 
from the Cabinet Office. 

The Civil Service never liked 
her and tried to make her job 
difficult she replied in kind by 
talking, perhaps too openly, 
about “the twin set and pearls 
girls" in.the Garden Room. 
But to politicians normally as 
far apart as Barbara Castle 
and Roy Jenkins there was 
never any doubt that she 
represented a powerful influ¬ 
ence — and one entirely for 
good — upon the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. She was equally fortunate 
in her choice of enemies. 
Someone who incurs the an¬ 
tagonism of George Wigg. Joe 
Haines and Arnold Goodman 
must be able to claim to have 
been doing something right. 

And. in fact, because she 
had political instincts every bit 
as shrewd as those of her boss, 
she did a lot Her finest hour 
probably belonged to the per¬ 
iod in which Wilson served as 
Leader of the Opposition be¬ 
fore becoming Prime Minister 
for the first time in October 
1964. 

In public it was Wilson's 
electoral victory but in reality 
it was almost equally hers. 
Running the whole operation 
on a shoe-string — this was 
long before the days of “the 
Short money", let alone of any 




Marcia Willi ams as she then was, talks on the phone next to Mary Wilson as the Labour leader is interviewed in 1964 in a Southampton hotel 


businessmen's slush fund — 
and deliberately boycotting 
party headquarters, which 
they regarded as incurably set 
in antediluvian ways — she 
and Wilson planned and 
organised the whole cam¬ 
paign together. It was an 
astonishing joint achievement 
and one in the more sophisti¬ 
cated climate of today’s poli¬ 
tics that is unlikely to be 
repeated. 

It was also, to his credit, 
something that Wilson always 
remembered. Even in the mast 
stressful, turbulent days in No 


10 (at least some of them 
provoked by her) when his 
own immediate entourage 
sometimes seemed split into 
two rival encampments, he 
never forgot the debt he owed 
to his personal and political 
secretary. If she served him 
with total devotion, he protect¬ 
ed her with an almost equal 
dedication. It was entirely 
typical of him that when “the 
slag heaps affair" broke over 
her head (and that of her 
brother. Tony Field) in the 
spring of 1974, his response 
should fiave been to offer two 


fingers to the newspapers by 
creating her a Life peer. 

Perhaps in retrospect that 
was a mistake. Lady 
Falkender. who can be much 
more insecure than she may 
sometimes appear, has yet to 
make her maiden speech in 
the House of Lords. There is 
also very little doubt that this 
defiant action of Wilson's 
played its part two years later 
In fuelling the row over the so- 
called “lavender honours list", 
which did the departing Prime 
Minister's reputation so much 
damage. Yet. in both cases. 


good old-fashioned English 
snobbery was at least an 
element in the stuffier expres¬ 
sions of outrage. 

Stuffy was the one label 
which could never be attached 
to Wilson or to the two women 
who in their separate ways 
served his purposes. It was 
only because his wife con¬ 
stantly maintained a secure 
home base for him and their 
two sons — even in the flat 
above No 10 which she hated 
and refused to move back to in 
1974 — that he was able to lead 
the totally politically dominat¬ 


ed life that be did. And it is 
even possible to wonder 
whether without Marcia 
Falkender loyally at his side 
he would have been able to 
summon up the drive and 
energy that eventually 
brought him first the leader¬ 
ship of his party and then of 
the nation. As she herself once 
said: "I did keep him going in 
difficult times." But then so 
did Mary Wilson by uncom¬ 
plainingly enduring a Life 
which, even in her husband's 
heyday, she would never have 
chosen for herself. 


Machiavellian reputation thickened fog surrounding decision to quit 



The day of the announcement 


By Nicholas Wood 

HAROLD WILSON'S resigna¬ 
tion on March 16,1976, a few days 
after his sixtieth birthday, stunned 
the nation and his Cabinet 

Peter Shore, his closest ministe¬ 
rial confidant was taken un¬ 
awares; Denis Healey learnt of 
the Prime Minister's intentions 
only minutes before the bomb¬ 
shell while standing beside turn in 
the Downing Street lavatory. Oth¬ 
er leading figures confessed that 
they were equally flabbergasted 
by* the outcome of what they had 
expected would be a routine 
Cabinet meeting. 

They could not understand why 
a man who had lived for politics 


'VTheres 

should suddenly relinquish 
power when still relatively young 
and in command of his faculties. 
Wilson's relish for intrigue and 
his reputation for deviousness 
only thickened the fog of suspi¬ 
cion that rapidly descended over 
his announcement. 

To this day. an air of mystery 
hangs over the circumstances of 
possibly the most dramatic polit¬ 
ical resignation tins century. Stan¬ 
ley Baldwin' was the only other 
prime minister to go at a time of 
his own choosing, and he was 69 
and In poor health. 

It has been suggested that a 


shadowy group from MI5 forced 
him out, threatening to expose 
him in some dreadful scandal 
unless he agreed to step aside 
quietly. Wilson himself fuelled 
such speculation, putting it about 
in his final years in Downing 
Street that he was a victim of a 
shadowy plot by either M15 or 
Boss, the South African secret 
service, to destabflise him. 

Despite tire riaims of Peter 
Wright, a former MI5 officer, in 
Spycatcher of a security service 
plot against Wilson Involving 30 
agents, the evidence looks flimsy. 

The suspicion that by the time of 


bis departure Wilson was suffer¬ 
ing from a serious illness also 
lingers. Although he was drinking 
quite heavily by then and could 
not face the Commons or an 
important meeting without a glass 
or two of brandy, his physical and 
mental decline really dates from 
1980 when he underwent a series 
of operations for cancer of the 
bowel He was never the same 
man again. 

Historians and biographers are 
increasingly inclined to accept the 
reasons Wilson gave at the time 
for his departure. Id his statement 
to tiie Cabinet, he cited several 
reasons for his resignation. 

On his return to Downing 
Street in March 1974he had made 


a firm decision not to stay in 
power for longer titan another 
two years. He fold Marcia Wil¬ 
liams and a few other dose 
associates, but they tended to 
disbelieve him or think that they 
would be able to dissuade him. 

As The Times reported at the 
time and as Philip Ziegler, his 
biographer, records, he bad told 
the Queen of his intentions several 
months earlier. James Callaghan, 
the man whom Wilson wanted as 
his successor, had also been 
tipped off in advance. But in a 
typical Wilson touch, others such 
as Harold Lever, who caught. 
wind of his plans, were deliberate¬ 
ly put off the scent 

Wilson had been leader of the 


Labour Party for more than 13 
years and had broken Asquith's 
record for prime ministerial lon¬ 
gevity; he did not want to stand in 
the way of others in what he 
grandly described as tire most 
talented Cabinet this century, and 
he recognised the danger after so 
long in power of becoming stale 
and lacking the flexibility to cope 
with the challenges of office. 

Added to that he was growing 
weary of tiie political grind, tire 
atmosphere in his kitchen cabinet 
was becoming increasingly poi¬ 
sonous and he was becoming^ 
fearful that Labour would lose the 
next election. As Ziegler says: “It 
did happen, and exactly as Wilson . 
said it would." 


Is this the best 
PC in the world? 


Rebel regime that Open University 
signified failure is greatest legacy 


By Philip Webster 


By John O'Leary 



YES! - according to the Editors of PC Magazine. 
“The Viglen Genie Pentium PC! 120 is a 
hot-rod" they wrote, in choosing it as “die 
Ultimate PC". 

The Genie PCI was the Editors' choice of 
24 top machines reviewed, and since 
each PC manufacturer was asked to 
submit their best PC, Vlglen’s 
performance is tremendous by 
anyone's standards. "Clearly one jump 
ahead of the competition...the Genie 
Pentium PCI 120’s results remain 
about 20% above the review average." 

But how can one British PC j ur 

manufacturer be so far ahead of Vfgh 

the rest? Pern 

The secret is in its combination of 12 
the very latest technology, backed up by the 
kind of reliability and service synonymous with 
Viglen. Leading the field with state-of-the-art 
research and development, this British 
manufacturer dearly beats aH the rest to 


MAGAZINE 


June 1995 

Viglen Genie 
Pentium PCI 
120MHz 


produce the most advanced PC ever made, 
ideally suited to making the most of the latest 
multimedia applications. 

This Is just the latest In Viglen's long line 
of awards for innovation, performance and 

value for money, from virtually every 
major computing magazine - a result 
which Is reflected in the 1995 
Computer Weekly Datapro survey 
in which Viglen rated highest for 
overall satisfaction. 

This phenomenal success can be 
attributed to Viglen's philosophy of 
pj putting the customer first and 

cie producing a range designed to cater 

PCI for every requirement. 

Which, with value and 
performance direct to you. are the perfect 
ingredients for bringing you “The Ultimate PC" 
For details of our hill range of PCs 
and your FREE copy of the Viglen Direct 
Guide cad 0181 758 7000. 


RHODESIA, and its rebellion 
against the British Crown, 
plagued Harold Wilson 
throughout his terms as Prime 
Minister. Yet Ian Smith, the 
man who made the Unilateral 
Declaration of Independence 
and was involved in a series of 
dramatic negotiating encoun¬ 
ters with him. spoke warmly 
of his old adversary yesterday. 

“We got on surprisingly 
well. I found him straightfor¬ 
ward and honest," he said. 
The storm was brewing when 
Wilson came to office in 1964. 
But a solution evaded him. 
and successive governments, 
until the Thatcher administra¬ 
tion of 1979. 

Wilson warned Smith that 
UDI would mean an end to 
economic relations with Brit¬ 
ain and that the rebel regime 
would not be recognised. 
Smith reluctantly flew to 
London in October 1965 but 
he refused to accept any of 
Wilson's five principles. UDI 
was then inevitable. Wilson 
ignored Cabinet advice and 
went to Salisbury to try to 


avert the inevitable. He was 
scornfully dismissed and on 
November 11. 1965. Smith 
issued a Proclamation of Inde¬ 
pendence, the first rebellion by 
a British dependency since the 
18th century. As Smith's pos¬ 
ition appeared to strengthen 
Wilson was ready to make 
concessions. 

They met again on HMS 
Fearless, also off Gibraltar. 
Smith rejected a package that 
many of Wilson's colleagues 


regarded as a sell-out Oil was 
getting through to Rhodesia; 
tiie sanctions policy was not 
working as Wilson had hoped. 
After these setbacks British 
efforts to reach a settlement 
were virtually abandoned. 

In the end it was a Conser¬ 
vative government that 
brought the revolt to an end — 
but only by agreeing to put 
Robert Mugabe's Marxist re¬ 
gime in power in the newly 
named Zimbabwe. 


SOME of the key changes that 
shaped the present education 
system date from the Wilson 
years. But none can compare 
with the creation of the Open 
University, which was his 
personal pride and joy. 

A grammar school boy who 
became an Oxford don. Har¬ 
old Wilson saw education as a 
ladder of opportunity for 
young people. Opening up 
access to higher education, in 
particular, was also an essen¬ 
tial element in his crusade to 
harness the “white heat of 
technology". 

Through the establishment 
of campus universities such as 
Sussex, Warwick and Lancas¬ 
ter, and lacer the polytechnics, 
Wilson’s first government laid 
the foundations for the recent 
expansion of higher educa¬ 
tion. The so-called “plate glass 
universities" had been pro¬ 
posed by Lord Robbins before 
Labour came to power, but 
Wilson’s government provid¬ 
ed the resources to make them 
a reality. 

Labour's attempts to dis¬ 


mantle the grammar school 
network, and the subsequent 
abolition of the direct grant 
system in independent 
schools, also stemmed from a ' 
belief that equality of opportu¬ 
nity was more important than' 
individual excellence. In fact, 
local resistance meant that' 
even by 1970 fewer than a 
third of pupils went to compre- j 
hensive schools. 

However, it is the Open 
University with its corres¬ 


pondence courses that will, 
assure Haold Wilson a place- 
in educational history. The 
model he claimed as his own 
brainchild has been copied in 
many countries. Basal in 
Milton Keynes, the OU flour¬ 
ished beyond rhe dreams of its 
first supporters. Places were in 
such demand that, by the the. 
start of this decade, it was 
planning for more than 
100,000 students and spread¬ 
ing ro the Continent. 
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Faces of the 1960s; Harold Wilson with The Beatles in 1964, the year in which he first became Prime M 

Beer and sandwiches lose their appeal 


Telephone 


f.'cr. our-.' of iKivnai 
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By Philip Bassett 

BEER and sandwiches, like “a 
week is a long time in politics" 
and “the pound in your pock¬ 
et" is a phrase resonant of the 
Wilson era. But as a way of 
running the economy, trade 
union leaders trooping in and 
out of 10 Downing Street is 
now as decried by the Labour 
Party as it is by the Conserva¬ 
tive Government 
The carporatist way of run¬ 
ning the country — implying 


that government was not only 
better with union involve¬ 
ment, but in effect impossible 
without it — was central to the 
Labour Governments of the 
1960s and 1970s. Though 
Harold Wilson involved me 
unions in a series of price and 
incomes policies in the mid- 
1960s. he look a tough stand 
against them during the 1966 
seamen’s strike. Attacking 
their leaders as a “tightly knit 
group of politically motivated 
men", he stood up to the 



strikers despite having to de- 
cfctfe a state of emergency. 

■ «fL on ^ ffiturn to power 

B1 ii? 7 l,? lected *e 

public believed that only Lab¬ 
our could handle the unions, 
be revived their role in eco¬ 
nomic management through 
the Social Contract, by which 
they agreed to pay restraint in 
return for pro-union legisla¬ 
tion. some of which survives in 


spite- of the Conservatives' 
reshaping of employment law. 

However, there is likely to 
be _ utile_ room for the trade 
unions in a Labour govern¬ 
ment under Tony Blair. Mr 
Blair paid tribute yesterday to 
Lord Wilson's work with the 
unions bur underlined his 
VI ® W °f its lack of success 
when he said: "if he was 
unable to penetrate the old- 
las hioned attitudes of unions 
and management, it wasn't for 
want of trying." 
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jje was a man who served his country well and honourably and earned a secure place in its history’ 


Westminster unites 
to praise Labour’s 
political champion 


JOHN MAJOR and Tony Blair led 
?J?f nes of moving tributes to Lord 
wuson of Rievauix yesterday as 
00 lIea Bu» and friends in 
W)m Houses of Parliament praised 
toe former Labour leader. 

The Prime Minister told a 
packed Commons tfiar Lord Wilson 
was one of the most brilliant men of 
n,s generation. "History wDl 
remember him for the sharpness 
and shrewdness of his mind, for his 
iwo periods as Prime Minister in 
difficult circumstances, for his en¬ 
ergy and his enthusiasm as well as 
for his very many achievements." 

As Lady Wilson and Lady 
Falkender. Lord Wilson's private 
and political secretary, and other 
family members looked on from 
the gallery, Mr Major said: “His 
fnends who knew him well spoke 
... of his great personal kindnesses 
and generosity. He expected loyally 
from those around him and he 
offered it in full measure in return." 


By James Land ale and Alice Thomson 


Lord Wilson was “a complex, 
dever man, who could be bruised 
and hurt and who never wore the 
armadillo-skin of the fictional poli¬ 
tician". Above all, he was “a very 
human man who served his coun¬ 
try well and honourably and has 
earned a secure place in its 
history". 

Tony Blair said: "Harold Wilson 
was to politics what The Beatles 
were to popular culture. He 
dominated the nation’s political 
landscape and personified the new 
era: not stuffy or hidebound but 
classless, forward-looking, mod¬ 
ern. U was an age few meritocracy. 
for sweeping away the old and 
ringing in the new. Harold Wilson 
captured h." 

Mr Blair said that Lord Wilson 
was the only party leader to have 
won four elections this century. “It 


School Mends 
remember a 
clever pupil 
known as Piggy 


By Paul Wilkinson 


“PIGGY" WILSON was re¬ 
called with affection yester¬ 
day by his old school friends 
in the Yorkshire mill town 
where he was bora. 

The man who later led his 
country and became a confi¬ 
dant of the monarch earned 
the ni cknam e among class¬ 
mates at New Street primary 
in Huddersfield for his chub¬ 
by face and stocky build. 
Home was a substantial ter¬ 
raced bouse in the middle- 
class district of Cowfersky, 
near the works where his 
father John was employed as 
an industrial chemist 

His ability was obvious 
from the start Harold Ainley, 
now SO and a retired pharma¬ 
cist said: "We remember him 
as a brilliant pupD and politi¬ 
cian. He was very generous 
and kind-hearted. We are all 
very saddened fry the news of 


tax 


records. His 



Wilson in 1948; “He was 
generous and kind” 

tis death but h was not 
unexpected because he had 
>een suffering from Alz- 
leimer’s for some years. 

“My wife and I used to have 
ea with him and Mary in the 
-louse of Lords once a year 
md reminisce, about the old 
law. I last saw him two years 
igo but J don't think he really 
jiew who I was. Despite the 
ireat economic difficulties of 
he country when he took over 
ie maintained the welfare 
Itale and the British people 
iwe him a lot" 

In addition to being school 
riends they were also mem- 
eni of the 20th Milnsbridge 
Sapti-St Scout troop. Mr 
Jnley said: "Sherlock 
lofmes was Harold's big 
ero. We often played games 

rith him as the great detective 
nd me as Dr Watson." 

His political ambitions 
howed from an early age. 
Wide still at primary school 
e wrote an essay saying that 
f he was Chancellor he would 


gramophone 
old schoolfiriend observed: "At 
that time only upper or mid- 
dle-dass people could afford 
them and Harold realised 
that records would be a 
money-spinner from a tax 
point of view. It showed what 
a keen economist he was." 

■ He afro recalled an early 
example of the former Prime 
Minister's willingness to take 
risks. Having been told that if 
be kicked a rugby ball ai the 
centre of a window it would 
bounce back, he put ft to the 
test “I didn't waft around to 
see if his theory was correct," 
said Mr Ainley. “But be was 
right The baO bounced 
straight back. I suppose you 
could say be took risks like 
that throughout his life." 

From New Street primary 
he won a scholarship in 1927 
to Royds Hall.. Grammar 
School in Huddersfield. In 
later tile staff at the school 
dined out on how their pupil 
had written a detailed essay 
on how he wanted to be Prime 
Minister. Lord Wilson later 
wrote that an early influence 
in his politics was Francis 
Wftmut. his maths master at 
Royds Hall, who later became 
a Labour councillor on Hud¬ 
dersfield Council. 

Stephen Bradbury. " the 
present head of Royds HalL 
knew Lord Wilson through 
his parents and his unde. 
John Bradbury. 78. who were 
his classmates. 

Lord Wilson attended a 
number of school reunions. 
Amy Eagland, whose late 
husband Gilbert organised 
them, said- "We used to go 
round in a gang and you 
could always tell there was 
something special about Har¬ 
old Once be gift typhoid and 
was away for two terms but 
when he came back he fin¬ 
ished top in the class exams. 

“He certainly had the gift of 
the gab. When our history 
teacher staged the trial of 
King Charles I as part of 
a lesson Harold played 
Charles and persuaded every¬ 
one else that he shouldn’t be 
beheaded" 

Despite his middle-class 
background Lord Wilson was 
brought up in a family which 
supported the new Labour 
movanent His grandfather 
was an early member of the 
independent Labour parly, 
and his father first voted 
Labour in a parliamentary 
election 89-yean ago. The 
famil y moved to Cheshire 
when Harold was 16. 
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is hardly surprising succeeding 
Labour leaders look on him with 
envy and admiration." 

Mr Blair joined Mr Major in 
paying tribute to Lady Wilson for 
the care and comfort she bestowed 
on her husband during his time in 
office and during his last years. 

Paddy Ashdown, the Liberal 
Democrat leader, said: "This is a 
sad day for the House, in a sad day 
for our country. But'm particular 
our thoughts and our prayers must 
be with his family." 

Sir Edward Heath. Father of the 
House, recalled that he and Lord 
Wilson were together for more than 
ten years as leaders of their parties. 
“1 like to think that we were 
constrained, we were not abusing 
each other, we were not trying to 
get cheap results from each other." 
He said he had had many prob¬ 
lems to tackle, including Europe. 
“Perhaps my greatest regret is that 
we were never able to come to an 



agreement about that key policy 
issue." 

James Molyneaux. the Ulster 
Unionist leader, praised Lord 
Wilson’S humour. ‘This morning 
some commentators have been 
rather less than fair in implying 
that Lord Wilson had only one 
guiding principle, namely that of 


keeping the parry together and 
keeping them united." As MPs 
laughed, Mr Molyneaux said: 
“There is nothing disreputable 
about that objective!" 

Betty Bootfarpyd. the Speaker, 
said she wished to make only point. 
“In my view, one of Harold 
Wilson's lasting achievements was 


to bring into being the Open 
L'nivesity. of which I have the 
honour to be the current 
Chancellor." 

Gerald Kaufman said that one 
day Lord Wilson asked him to get 
in touch Midi all former prime 
ministers to offer diem a car and 
chauffeur. “1 knew that day that 


Harold had decided to resign," Mr 
Kaufman said to laughter. “The 
achievement that he was proudest 
of. was that he was the first Prime 
Minister of this century under 
whom expenditure on education 
became larger than on defence." 

in the Lords. Viscount Cran- 
bome. the Leader of the House, 
said many peers would remember 
the dominance Lord Wilson exer¬ 
cised over the political landscape in 
the 1960s. Peers, he said, were all 
deeply grateful to Lady Wilson for 
her admirable role in his life. 

He read out a message from 
Lord Callaghan of Cardiff, who 
succeeded Lord Wilson as Prime 
Minister in 1976 and who is in 
Japan. The message said: "Lord 
Wilson's purpose was to remove 
the disfiguring evils of poverty and 
to create a caring society, with 
equal opportunity, open to ad¬ 
vancement and in rune with the 
changing needs of his time." 

Lord Jenkins of HiUhcari, the 
Liberal Democrat peers’ leader, 
recalled Lord Wilson'S courtesy 
and kindness. "He hated being 
disagreeable and he liked being 
nice to people, which is not always 
the case with those who had his 
thirst for power. He also had very 
good nerve in a crisis." 

Viscount Tonypandy, former 
Commons Speaker, who entered 
Parliament with Harold Wilson as 
a Labour MP in 1945. said he had 
loved Britain before all else and 
was proud to belong io it. 

After the tributes, both Houses 
were adjourned in respect. 
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8 HAROLD WILSON 


What Blair 
can learn 
from Wilson 
experience 


ALL tributes say more about 
the speaker than the deceased. 
Yesterday’s remarks in memo¬ 
ry of Harold Wilson had 
several ironic twists. John 
Major praised Wilson as a 
conciliator; Tony Blair evoked 
his ability to symbolise “a new 
mood of change”; while Tony 
Benn, looking down on his 
current leader, talked about 
Wilson's belief in not flying on 
the right wing alone. 

The parallels between Wil¬ 
son and Blair seem close — 

RITOEIi 

v ;Oil-PDLiTTCS'-.:- 

both elected leader in their 40s 
after the sudden death of their 
predecessor, both capitalising 
on the errors of an accident- 
prone Tory government, both 
hailed as deliverers of a pos¬ 
sible Labour victoiy. and both 
preaching a message of mod¬ 
ernisation. Bur the differences 
are greater than the similar¬ 
ities. The two have very differ¬ 
ent approaches. The party 
leader in the most similar 
position to Wilson is, in fact, 
Mr Major. 

Fbr Mr Blair, the Wilson 
record is as much a warning 
as a guide. The potential is 


similar in both cases, not just 
the vulerability of the Tories, 
but also the overwhelming 
Labour desire for unity, and 
victory. Just as Wilson was 
able to suppress, though not 
answer, the doubts and 
resentments of the Gaitskel- 
lites in 1963-64. so Blair has 
silenced all but the most 
vociferous of the hard-Left, 
They want to win. 

But, unlike Wilson, Blair 
has confronted his party with 
the need for change. After 
Labour lost in 1959, Wilson 
opposed GaitskeU over replac¬ 
ing Clause Four, not because 
he favoured wholesale public 
ownership but becuse Tie 
thought it was like taking 
Genesis out of the Bible. He 
believed in smoothing over 
differences. Mr Blair, in con¬ 
trast. has argued that rewrit¬ 
ing Clause Four is vital to 
show that Labour has 
changed, and is a new party. 
Mr Blair has adopted a delib¬ 
erately hard-edged, confronta¬ 
tional approach, initiating a 
wide-ranging review of policy 
compared with the more Wil¬ 
sonian John Smith. 

This is partly because of the 
change in the political climate 
and Labours repeated elector¬ 
al failures. Its old working- 
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class base, and traditional 
party loyalties, has declined. 
Labour now needs to reach out 
to win. Whereas Wilson in the 
mid-1960s advocated govem- 
ment-led planning of industri¬ 
al and technological change. 
Blair has embraced the mar¬ 
ket While Wilson raised ex¬ 
pectations of what it could do 
in office in the run-up to the 
1964 election. Blair bas been 
lowering them. 

Lord Wilson had a weighty 
record in office: the creation of 
die Open University, the revo¬ 
lution in secondary education 
(no matter how controversial 


that now looks), the comple¬ 
tion of the welfare state safety- 
net legislation on sex arid 
racial discrimination and the 
experiments in industrial 
intervention. 

His central flaw was that he 
never really took his party 
with him. His ultimately 
doomed attempt to avoid de¬ 
valuation, the introduction of 
incomes policy and the abor¬ 
tive reform of trade union 
laws all alienated Labour ac¬ 
tivists and contributed to the 
charges of betrayal and the 
left-wing upsurges that oc¬ 
curred after the defeats in 1970 


and 1979. Wilson, and later 
James (Callag han, both sought 
to circumvent their party. 

Mr Blair realises that he has 
to retain the support of his 
party if a Labour government 
is to weather the inevitable 
turbulence of office. He has 
therefore placed a priority on 
reviving party membership, 
up neany two-fifths in the past 
year. He has gone over the 
heads of often left-wing activ¬ 
ists to the more mainstream 
ordinary members, which 
Wilson was never able to da 
On Blair’s view, a strong party 
is vital fbr a successful govern¬ 


ment. Mr Major has been 
forced, however, to operate 
more like Lord Wilson. Faced 
with deep internal divisions, 
particularly over Europe, he 
has manoeuvred around the 
factions. Like Wilson, he has 
faced the criticism of both the 
Left and the Right in his party. 
But he has kept it more or less 
together. If Mr Blair yesterday 
highlighted the Wilson of 
“hope and opportunity" of 
1963-64, Mr Major evoked 
more the world-weary Wilson 
of the years of office. 

Peter Riddell 
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‘A week is a long 
time in politics’ 


HAROLD WILSON was a 
master of the pithy remark 
and political putdown long 
before the term soundbite was 
coined. Here are some of the 
things he said: 

□ “The school! went to in the 
North was a school where 
more than half the chBdrcn 
in my class never had boots 
and shoes on their feet."—As 
President of the Board of 
Trade in 1948. 

□ •Thai horny-handed son of 
the fur-jdove trade" — Insult¬ 
ing description of his Foreign 
Secretary, George Brown, in 
1963. Brown had been a glove 
salesman in his youth. 

□ “We are redefining and we 
are regaling onr socialism in 
terms of the scientific revolu¬ 
tion ... the Britain that is 
going to be forged in the 
while heat of this revolution 
vriu be no place for restrictive 
practices or outdated meth¬ 
ods on either side of indus¬ 
try” — A Commons speech in 
October. 1963. 

□ "After half-a-century of 
democratic advance; the 
whole process has ground to 
a halt with a 14th Earl" — In a 
speech at Belle Vue, 
Manchester. October. 1963. 
referring to the accession of 
the then Earl of Home as 
Prime Minister. 

□ “Yon must understand 
that i am running a Bolshe¬ 
vik Revolution with a Tsarist 
Shadow Cabinet"—An aside 
in a speech a few weeks after 
becoming Labour's leader in 
February 1964. 

□ "Smethwick Conservatives 
can have the satisfaction of 


having topped the poll, of 
having sent a member who, 
until another election returns 
him to oblivion, will serve his 
time here as a parliamentary 
leper" — In the Commons in 
1964 referring to an election 
campaign run by Peter Grif¬ 
fiths with the slogan; “if you 
want a nigger for a neighbour, 
vote Labour.” 

□ “Devaluation does not 
mean that the value of (he 
pound in the hands of the 
British consumer, the Brftfeb 
housewife at her shopping, p; 
cut correspondingly. It dees 
not mean that the pound hi 
the pocket is worth 14 per cent 
less to us now than ft was"— 
A Prime Ministerial broadcast 
in November, 1964. cm the 
occasion of a 14 per cent 
devaluation. 

□ "A week, is a long time is 
politics" — At a briefing erf 
lobby journalists in late 1964. 

□ “Given a fair wind, we wffl 
negotiate our way into (he 
Common Market bead held 
high, not crawl in" — a 
speech in 1966. 

□ “I am getting tired of this 
job. I have spent 13 years 
Hying to keep this party 
together and it’s been a pretty 
thankless (ask. Do you know, 

I have only been to the 
theatre about 20 times in aB 
those years?" — Conversing 
with friends in 1975. 

□ "It is said I don't bear 
grudges. If I did I would 
have had the smallest Cabi¬ 
nets in history” — At a 
farewell party given by former 
Cabinet colleagues in 1976. 
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Hurd denies FO 
defeatism in 
face of Brussels 

By Philip Webster, political editor 


DOUGLAS HURD rejected 
yesterday suggestions that he 
has abandoned all hope of 
taking bade powers from 
Brussels to Westminster in the 
forthcoming talks an the 
future of the European Union. 

The Cabinet's special com¬ 
mittee drawing up Britain’s 
. -stance for next year’s inter¬ 
governmental conference 
fIGQ on Europe will today 
propose a list of polity areas 
where European Union re¬ 
sponsibility might be limited 
or even reduced. Further work 
on watering down the powers 
of die European Court of 
Justice, by limiting Its powers 
to impose retrospective judg¬ 
ments on member states, is 
also proposed. 

' However, its report to be 
considered by the Cabinet’S 
overseas and defence policy 
committee, chaired by the 
Prime Minister and including 
most Cabinet members, will 
also conclude that “r enattona l- 
ising” substantial areas of EU 
competence such as the agri¬ 
cultural polity and the issues 
covered by the European sin¬ 
gle market would be unrealis¬ 
tic and counter-productive. 

Interviewed yesterday by 
BBC Radio 4’s The World at 
One, Mr Hurd acted to 
counter claims by the Euro- 
sojptics that the Foreign Office 
had been "defeatist" and had 
given up any attempt to daw 
back Brussels power. He said 
there were ideas for limiting 
the competence of the 
European Union, and the 
areas in which it could oper¬ 
ate, which were worthy of 
further study. 

Asked if that meant limiting , 

them in future or dawing 
some which already existed. 

Mr Hurd replied: "ft might be - 
either." He repeated a recent i 
quotation from Jacques < 
Santer. the EU president, sug- ; 


l gesting that the EU “should do 

i less and do it better", 
f Today's report comes from a 

i Cabinet sub-committee on 
■ Europe on which the leading 
: rightwingers Michael Pbrtfllo 
and John Redwood serve. 
They are reported- to have 
gone along with the condiM 
sion that none of the substan¬ 
tial EU competences would be 
repatriated at next year’s 
conference. 

The committee was advised 
that none of the other 14 EU 
countries would support the 
idea and Britain would be on 
its own. The apparently 
agreed view was that if Britain 
pressed for concessions in 
those areas it would be re¬ 
quired to reciprocate in others. 

Today's meeting will en¬ 
dorse Britain's preliminary 
negotiating line at the first 
meeting of the EU study group 
preparing for the IGC which 
wifl take place in Messina. 
Italy, early next month. Some 
rightwingers complaining 
that the subcommittee has not 
gone far enough may try to 
toughen Britain’s line at to¬ 
day's meeting. 

Foreign Office sources de¬ 
clined to disclose the specific 
polity areas which Britain 
thinks can still be tackled. But 
rt was pointed out that the 
Government hopes to buOd on 
agreements such as that in the 

Maastricht treaty that there 
jjhnuki be a prohibition rat 
further harmonising legisla¬ 
tion in the areas of health, 
education and culture. 

Mr Hurd said the success of 
ffie EU had been obscured 
because of the irritation 
caused by it attempting to do 
too much and to overregulate, , 
and by the tendency of rivfl s 
servants in the national coun¬ 
tries "to go even further and 
ovennterpret what has been 
agreed". 
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If you knew the 

answers 

to these questions 
you wouldn't accept 
the Lloyd's offer. 

1. Did Lloyd's fail to disclose and deliberately conceal 
inforvnatiort about the size of potential clainps? 

../ - -r . . - • ■■ • 1 • .... 

2. Did Lloyd's accept fees and commission without 
disclosing the true extent of potential claims? 

3. Do Lloyd's have sufficient funds to meet potential 
claims? 

4. Do you know who is ultimately responsible for the 
regulation of Lloyd's? 


If you wish to know the answers to these questions, write to John Donner at the 
below. Do not let Lloyd's get away without paying Names a just and fair 
compensation. Help ensure that Lloyd's is properly reformed and regulated. 


The Donner Names Association, 

Heddon Oak House, Crowcombe, Thunton, Somerset, TA4 4BJ. Facsimile: 01984 618393. 

of the Donner Names Association (DNA) are: to expose the truth behind the fundamental causes of the Lloyd's losses , to seek and to obtain a just and fair recompense for 
°mlfaUloyd's (whether still underwriting or not) and to ensure Lloyd's is, in future, regulated in both a proper commercial and professional manner. 
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Two years ago Autocar ■ 
& Motor gave the Mercedes 
S-class the coveted title ’- of 
'Best.car in the world! 

It received the very same 
accolade this year. Today’s 
S-class is an improvement on 
its predecessor. And the next 
S-class will be an improve 
ment on today’s. 

Like all Mercedes, it will 
be the result of exhaustive 
engineering. It will be func¬ 
tional, not fancy. A car where 
priority is given to the driver 
and the driving experience. 

However, no part of it will 
be changed for the sake of 
change. Only for the sake of. 
improvement 

For instance, on the cur¬ 
rent S-class, we removed the 
aerial from the rear wing to 
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We believe ESP is the 
;* biggest safety breakthrough 
since anti-lock brakes. 

We hope the letters ESP 
will become as common in 
the future as ABS are today. 

Intelligent electronic trans¬ 
mission is another feature we 
axe currently working on. 

Sensors constantly ex¬ 
change data with the engine 
management system and 
assess the road conditions. _ 
With rapid, frequent use 
of the accelerator, a dynamic 
response will be experienced. 

Gear changes, even kick- 
down will be smoother and 
(after than with the preced¬ 
ing transmission. 

There will also be some 
significant reductions in fuel 
consumption and emissions. 
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the size of the aerials and thereby improve the on surfaces like black ice! 


improve aerodynamics,Thafs - To 

not to say there is no longer an , dp 

two: one in the rear windscreen: * ; . . / - D „* tI 

. . But like all our cars, the 

the other in the rear bumper IS tMS HS fctt* 3.S H CELF CHIl gO? S-class is built to a single. 

Doing this also meant we were able to increase computer system that helps to keep the car stable minded philosophy. Namely, the best or nothing. 

However, this belief doesn't necessarily place 
quality of reception. It counters skidding by automatically cutting the S-class financially out of reach. It currently 

As yet we have been unable to refine the S-class the engine and controlling the braking until the car starts at just £39,800. 

Another reason why, for many people, the 

current Mercedes S-class is the best car in the world. 
Although it won t prevent us trying. Many drivers will be oblivious to its use. So far. 

To give an indication of the road that lies ahead, A slight judder and a yellow warning light are 

here are a couple of innovations we are developing, the only indication that the system J has: just 

Electronic Stability Programme (ESP) is a prevented the car from sliding. 
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suspension. As anyone who has driven an S-class has regained stability. This may only take a fraction 
will confirm, it would be a rather difficult task, of a second. 



Mercedes-Benz 
Engineered like no other car. 
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rreen Paper outlines six options from mandatory national scheme to leaving law unchanged 


ID cards 
would cost 

£ 600 m to 
introduce 

By RichIrd Ford, home correspondent 


UJCHAEL POWELL 


THE Gove mm In l outlined 
proposals yesteday for the 
introduction of) a national 
identify card *#jeme amid 
clear signs that tje issue could 

divide the Consevarive Party. 

Michael Howfd. the Home 
Secretary, insised that the 
Government wk neutral on 
the issue but sqd he and the 
Prime Ministeibelieved ID 
cards could (per benefits, 
particularly i) the fight 
against crime. 5ut he admit¬ 
ted that intrcjucing cards, 
abandoned in ritain in 1952. 
was a "sensitije issue" that 
aroused strongjeeelings. 

He said: want those 

advantages robe tested. We 
\yam the disaqantages to be 
similarly tested As the delate 


proceeds we 
views into ac 


II take all the 
nt and we will 


come to a deeis )n." 

Although M Howard em¬ 
phasised the bt lefits ID cards 
might bring to urbing crime, 
the Green Papt said that "the 
effect of an dentity card 
scheme on crir : more gener¬ 
ally is difficult t quantify with 
any precision" It added that 
for many offeces the exis¬ 


tence of an identity card was 
unlikely 10 have a big effect 
unless police were given wider 
powers to check identity. 

Jack Straw, the Shadow 
Home Secretary, said that ID 
cards had been intended as an 
election-winning wheeze but 
had turned inro yet another 
focus for division within the 
Conservative Party. 

According to the Green 
Paper, the issue of a national 
identify card arose from pro¬ 
posals to introduce photo¬ 
graphic driving licences and a 
benefits payment card. It out¬ 
lines six options, ranging from 
the status quo 10 “smart cards" 
that contain details on an 
electronic chip or a simple 
photo-card with only basic 
information that could be used 
as a passport in Europe. 
Introducing a compulsory 
scheme would cost E600 mil¬ 
lion. the paper says. 

□ Status Quo: no change to 
existing situation, leaving 
people to rely on documents 
such as passports, driving 
licences and birth certificates 
to confirm their identity. 

□ Identity-travel card: a plas¬ 



German tourists in London display their compulsory cards. If they fail to produce them in their homeland they can be held for 24 hours 


tic photocard which would be 
used as a travel document in 
Europe. Hie card would need 
to show the same information 
as appears in a passport, 
including a photograph and 
could be issued for five to ten 
years. 

No primary legislation 
would be needed for its intro¬ 
duction. It could be issued by 
the Passport Office and would 
cost the applicant E5-E10. 
However, it might appeal to 
only a small number of people 
so would be of limited domes¬ 
tic use. 

□ Photographic Driving Li¬ 
cence: the new licence, which 
includes a photograph and 
may be issued from July 1996. 


Electronic system offers 
chance to foil fraudsters 


By Nick duttall 
TECHNOLOGY 
CORRESPONDENT 


AN ELECT! 
print code* 
microchip, is 
the heart of a 
ty card. "Sinn 
have a tiny ci 
plastic able 
amounts of ii 
becoming rel 
effective, expo 
i? They are aid 


IINIC finger- 
il on to a 
tkefy to form 
itional identi- 
* cards, which 
npnter in the 
i bold huge 
ormation, are 
lbfe and cost- 
tssay. 

more difficult 



to forge ad copy when 
compared vhh magnetic 
strips, hologrjms and other 
kinds of tedujlogy now com¬ 
monly used 


credit cards. 


GovernmtU officials 
know that fir an identify 


card to sure 
must be corn 
secure agains 
Banking ii 
with wide exp 
fraud believe 
fingerprint a 
the best optioi 


td die public 
iced that it is 
fraudsters, 
lustry experts 
ricnce of card 
bat the coded 
d is probably 
Steve Collins, 




were abandoned in 1952 ; 

fingerprints as . opposed to 
retinas and other parts of foe 
anatomy were well estab¬ 
lished for use in courts and 
for proof of identify. 
Soealied smart caitis raise. 


head of technlogy develop¬ 
ment at Barckys. said that 


issues of dvQ liberties which ' resentful of die acts of the 
could override their attrac- ’• police and inclines them to 


tiveness. In Manchester they 
are bring tested as a kind of 


iD £86" 


"I SAVED £110" 
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RENEWING YOUR 
HOME INSURANCE 

IN MAY OR JUNE? 
WE COULD SAVE 
YOU MONEY 

«-• co " 

your time and n mey nng»» y 
Y W just one call to us? — 


when you can 


With every Quotation 
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obstruct the police instead of 
to assist them." 

Police reject 
compulsion 

By Stewart Tend LtR 

CHIEF constables support 
identity cards as a way of 
cutting police' bureaucracy 
and combating crimes such as 
benefits and credit card fraud. 

The Association of Chief 
Police Officers is opposed to 
compulsory introduction but 
officers believe the cards 
would rapidly spread volun¬ 
tarily as law-abiding citizens 
welcomed them as a simple 
step to curbing crime. The 
association has sounded out 
continental forces and says 
apy system must have strin¬ 
gent security checks built in. 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Dirty, negotiating 
tactics 

A Special Report has 
been published which lists 
38 of the dirtiest tactics 
used by expert negotiators 
and their sohitious. 

Using, a portfolio of strong 
tactics, these negotiators can 
virtually guarantee that they 
will always win. And they 
also know the escape route for 
such tactics when they are 
used against them in turn. 

Some suppliers always seem 
to win more negotiating rounds. 
Some customers always semi to 
squeeze a better deaL .This 
report compiles the reasons why 

-and what to do about h. 

For your copy by return, 
ring Wyveru Business Library 
on 01353 665544 quote ref: 
UC3: have your credit card 
handy. Or send £14.99 to 
Wyvern Business Library, 
Freepost cb51 1, Ely, Cambs ■ 
CB7 4BR. We la edaroomiwniw mil m 


could be treated as a de facto 
identity card. It would include 
name, date and place of birth, 
signature, address and driver 
number. Non-drivers could 
obtain a card for E10-E15. 

□ Driving Licence-Identity 
Card: a dual function card but 
if people wanted to use it to 
travel to Europe further infor¬ 
mation would have to be 
added. A parallel card would 
have to be introduced for 
foreign nationals living in 
Britain. 

□ Multi-function Card: a 
single card would have several 
different applications. Head¬ 
line information such as 
name, date of birth and na¬ 
tionality could be on foe face of 


the card, with detailed infor¬ 
mation relating to government 
departments stored on a com¬ 
puter chip. 

The Green Pdper admits 
there would be more concerns 
over privacy and data protec¬ 
tion than with a simple identi¬ 
fy card. Smart cards could 
limit access to information to 
those with the need to know'. 
□ Compulsory Identify Card: 
this scheme could follow any 
of the other models but would 
be compulsory. “The existence 
of a compulsory card system 
accompanied by effective en¬ 
forcement would make it more 
difficult for terrorists and oth¬ 
er serious criminals to assume 
false identities. A compulsory 


card scheme would also make 
it more difficult for illegal 
immigrants to stay or lo work 
here illegally, including those 
who have entered the UK 
illegally and those who hare 
overstayed a limited leave to 
enter or remain”, the consult¬ 
ation paper say's. 

It would make it possible to 
expect, and require, an identi¬ 
ty card to be used in circum¬ 
stances where it might not be 
feasible to expea a voluntary' 
card to be produced. “It would 
mean that those wishing to 
misrepresent their identify for 
criminal purposes would find 
it more difficult to do so and 
those seeking to avoid obtain¬ 
ing an identity card would risk 


committing an offence." It 
could also help shopkeepers 
identify people buying ciga¬ 
rettes or alcohol illegally. 

The card would be compul¬ 
sory over the age of lb. If it 
were to be valid for European 
travel there would need to be 
two cards, one a UK identity 
card for British citizens and 
valid for travel and foe other a 
residence permit for foreign 
residenLs. Those refusing to 
obtain an ID card could be 
fined or charged. 

□ Identity cards: A Consult¬ 
ation Document (Stationery 
Office: £S) 

' Green Paper, page 1 
Leading article, page 19 


EU fails 
to agree 
common 
approach 

ELEVEN of The 15 member 
states of foe European Union 
have some form of identity 
card scheme, although there 
is no common agreement on 
the need for cards within the 
Union. 

Austria: voluntary. Contains 
photograph. Citizens are 
obliged to carry either (D 
card, driving licence or 
passport. 

Belgium: compulsory. They 
should be carried at all times. 
Denmark no ID card but 
compulsory plastic card for 
social security' benefits and to 
enter hospital. 

Finland: voluntary. 

France: voluntary. Citizens 
are exected to carry some 
form of ID. 

Germany: compulsory. Not a 
criminal offence to fail to 
carry one. but anyone failing 
to produce a card can be 
detained for up to 24 hours. 
Greece: compulsory. Contains 
photograph. 

Ireland: none. 

Italy: voluntary. Citizens 
expected to cany driving li¬ 
cence, passport or ID card. 
Luxembourg: compulsory. 
Contains photograph. 

The Netherlands: obligatory 
to cany some form of ID. 
Portugal: compulsory. Con¬ 
tains photograph and right 
index-finger print. 

Spain: compulsory. Contains 
date and place of birth, name, 
address, signature. 

Sweden: none. 


electronic bus ticket The card 
is read by a radio 
transmitter / receiver and 
debited on boarding the bus. 
Civil liberties campaigners 
will be concerned that snefa 
cards could be used to keep 
track of individuals. 

Identify cards, without a 
photograph, were introduced 
at the outbreak of foe Second 
World War. Police and Ser¬ 
f-vice personnel to uniform 
' had foe power to demand to 
see a card. . 

. v'T»;were 'wtthdrtnfc^-fm 
4952 after foe caseofWtlleock 
v Muckfeinfoe High Court 
• Lord- Goddard, the Lord 
■ Chief Justice, rated that “to 
. demand a national registra¬ 
tion identify card from afl 
and sundry, for instance, 
from a tody who may leave 
her car outside a shop longer 
than, she should is really 
, unreasonable. Snch action 
tends to make foe public 
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Chirac asks 
EU leaders 
to ‘summit’ 
over dinner 

By Adam Sage in parjs and 


Michael Binyon, 

THE French President moved 
yesterday to assert his author¬ 
ity in the international arena 
by summoning European 
leaders to what amounts to an 
informal summit in Paris. 

President Chirac's invita¬ 
tion Mows a well-publicised 
meeting with Helmut Kohl, 
the German Chancellor, on 
the day after he took office, 
and a far lower key telephone 
conversation with John Major 
on Tuesday. The move indi¬ 
cates that M Chirac plans to 
fulfil campaign pledges to 
guide France's foreign policy 
while leaving the Government 
to handle day-to-day domestic 
affairs, sources said. 

A statement from the Elysee 
Palace said that European 
Union leaders had been in¬ 
vited for dinner on June 9. 
Discussions will centre on 
preparations for next month's 
summit in Canada of the 
Group of Seven leading 
industrialised nations and the 
European Council meeting in 
Cannes a couple of weeks 
later. 

In particular. M Chirac 
plans to use the meering to 
launch negotiations before the 



Kohl: due to see Prime 
Minister tomorrow 


DIPLOMATIC EDITOR 

1996 inter-governmental con¬ 
ference that will shape the 
EU's future. A spokesman 
said that while other leaders 
returned home. Mr Major 
would stay in Paris for an 
extra day to see the President, 
their first meeting since the 
French elections. 

While M Chirac has reaf¬ 
firmed a strong commitment 
to European monetary union 
as well as to the Union’s costly 
public works programme, 
many commentators still 
believe he is anything but a 
Europhile. Strong Euro-scep- 
tic opinion in M Chirac's 
Gauliist movement is likely to 
make its voice heard in the 
next few months, giving him 
little room for manoeuvre. His 
Government's pledge to 
mount a strong defence of 
French agriculture is already 
being taken as a sign that it 
cannot ignore this voice. 

The Prime Minister's meet¬ 
ing with M Chirac will follow 
a lengthy discussion of French 
policy with Herr Kohl in Bonn 
tomorrow. Mr Major is eager 
ro use the change at the Elys£e 
to boost relations with Paris. 
He is aware, however, that 
this cannot be at the expense of 
the Franco-German relation¬ 
ship. He also knows that 
Britain's ability to influence i 
the development of the EU 
depends largely on good rela¬ 
tions with Bonn. 

Yesterday Mr Major called 
for a new and warmer rela¬ 
tionship with Germany. In an 
interview with the popular 
newspaper Bi/d. the Prime 
Minister said: “In the place of 
this 'silent alliance' between 
Germany and Great Britain. I 
would like a partnership that 
everyone talks about" The 
popularity enjoyed by Jurgen 
Klinsmann, at Tottenham 
Hotspur “in just one season in 
Great Britain, show's what's 
possible." he said. 



Gong Li. the Chinese actress, promotes Shanghai Triad, directed by Zhang 
Yimou, at the 48th Cannes Film Festival in the south of France yesterday 


Elysee seeks to 
quell doubts 
on the economy 

By Adam Sage 


EFFORTS began yesterday to 
counter the widespread scepti¬ 
cism that greeted the litany of 
promises contained in the 
programme of President 
Chirac’s new Government 
With die financial markets 
and political commentators 
asking how he intended to 
fund his spending commit¬ 
ments, M Chirac told minis¬ 
ters that the policies were 
designed to “change mental¬ 
ities in France and abroad". 
His spokesman. Francois 
Baroin, said that the “coher¬ 
ence" of the twin aims of 
fighting unemployment and 
balancing the books would 
soon become apparent 
However, critics are likely to 
want more than a verbal 
assurance that plans for job 
subsidies, pay rises, new 
homes and increases m wel¬ 
fare benefits will not plunge 
France further into the raf. 
Although the Government has 
not yet costed its programme, 
economists agree that it will 
run to tens of billions of francs. 

Announcing the pro¬ 
gramme on Tuesday. Alain 
Juppe, the Prime Minister, 
said that his Gaullist-led Gov¬ 
ernment would reduce public 
deficits to ensure the economy 
was ready for the single Euro¬ 
pean currency in 1999. Alain 
Madelin. the Economy Minis¬ 
ter. yesterday reiterated the 
administration's belief in the 
strong franc. Yet analysts 
agree that if the deficits are to 
be reined in. and devaluation 
avoided. President Chirac will 
either have to raise taxes or 
make unprecedented cuts in 


other areas of the budget. 
Their scepticism stems from 
M Juppe's failure to specify 
which of these options toe 
administration intends to fol¬ 
low. On Tuesday, he merely 
indicated that VAT might 
have to go up. although u is 
not clear that this would raise 
enough to cover the expenses. 

Most commentators believe 
the Government is delaying 
the announcement of unpopu¬ 
lar measures until after mu¬ 
nicipal elections in mid-June. 
But in a sign thar the markets 
are unhappy to wait, the franc 
has failen against the German 
mark. 

Elsewhere, disappointment 
at his performance was equal¬ 
ly evident. Apart from the pro- 
Gaullist daily. Le Figatv. 
newspapers pointed to the 

difficulties that lie ahead for 
an administration that has 
pledged to get France back to 
work without jeopardising its 
monetary' policies. The left- 
wing Liberation said in an 
editorial that the programme 
was like a meal containing 
“cheese, dessert, coffee and 
digestif. But who’s going to 
pay for all that?" 

Meanwhile. Le Monde 
pointed to contradictions in a 
European policy that seeks to 
combine economic orthordoxy 
with typically Gauliist pledges 
to defend French agriculture. 

In response. President 
Chirac told a Cabinet meeting: 
“Success will only be possible 
if we manage to rediscover, on 
the one hand, the spirit of 
intitiative and. on the other, 
the spirit of conquest." 


Chechen fighting threatens peace talks 


From Richard Beeston 

IN MOSCOW 

FIERCE fighting broke out across 
Chechenia yesterday as Russian forces 
and Chechen rebels clashed on several 
fronts, dimming the prospects for peace 
talks in Grozny this morning. 

Russian and Chechen spokesmen con¬ 
firmed that their forces were engaged in 
heavy fighting, as Russian aircraft and 
artillery continued to pound separatist 


villages in the foothills of the Caucasus. 
Chechen guerrillas hit bade with an 
attack on Lhe outskirts of the capital. 

“Chechen crack units have now reached 
the northern suburbs and are pushing 
back Russian guards.” said Movladi 
Udugov from a rebel position 35 miles 
southeast of Grozny. The Russians con¬ 
firmed the action, but said that forces 
loyal to General Dzhokhar Dudayev, the 
Chechen leader, were in disarray and 
would be driven out of their positions 


within a month. The Russians claimed 
thar IOQ Chechen fighters have been killed 
since Tuesday, while the rebels said that 
46 civilians were the real victims. 

The scale of the fighting threatened to 
undermine the talks, which were bro¬ 
kered by the Organisation for Security 
and Co-operation in Europe. However. 
Sandor Meszaros, head of the organ¬ 
isation's team, stud he was still hopeful 
that today's ceasefire would be respected 
and negotiators would attend the talks. 



Dudayev: his forces are 
said to be in disarray 



Tails on 


collapse 

Rome: Talk.* among Italian 
political parts on averting 
referendum vhich could strip 
Silvio Berlusoni. the former 
Prime Miniser. of two of his 
three televison stations have 
collapsed, tft-wing parties 
said yesterdy. A referendum 
w as said to le a certainly. 

Signor Brlusconi's Fora 
Italia party and centrist and 
Centre-Left parties had been 
holding taJk on how to head 
off a referenlum on June 11 bn 
a proposal ti bar anyone from 
owning mo 2 than one tele¬ 
vision statioi. 

Last weekthe Government 
proposed Lar state-owned 
RAJ relevisioi. which also has 
three channels. and Signor 
Berlusconi's r minvest, would 
have to sell me each by the 
middle of 199 and another in 
1998. (AFP) ■■■ 

Short o : change: 

Brussels: No:s and coins for 
a proposed luropean single 
currency will lot be in general 
circulation util 2005. life 
European Ccnmissioner re¬ 
sponsible forjirroducing the. 
new money, sid. : 

Liner on fire 

Dubai: More than 500 Ger¬ 
man tourists ooard a stricken 
cruise liner vere being towed 
to the Saudi vrabian port-of 
Jedda after fre crippled her 
engines and 1ft her drifting in 
the Red Sea. fieurer) ^ 

Womer killed L 

Ankara: Thru men were held 
after a Dutc woman and a 
Russian wenraped and killed 
in Alanya, Tirkey. and three 
Dutch womn were raped, 
and thrown a cliff. Two 
survived. (Reter) 

Dragghg on 

Prague: Preident Havel of 
the Czech Repblic. himself a 
heavy smoker rejected legisla¬ 
tion adopted by parliament 
that would have severely . 
curbed smokng in public 
places within reeks. (API - >. 
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Slide seductively into the rear seat of the .Honda 
Accord Coup6. 

You'll find you don’t have to contort your legs in the 
back, unless that is, you really want to. 

Run your arm across the back of the leather up¬ 
holstered seat! Whisper gently to your partner that the 
Coupe’s 4-valve per cylinder, 16-valve engine, can deliver 
greater torque and even better high-end power. ; V - 

You silver-tongued devil. 

The electronically controlled windows should be 
steaming up quite nicely now. 

Mention the allure of silk. The Coupe's PGM-FI fuel 
injection system ensures a responsive performance and 
silkily smooth acceleration. 

Precautions, of course, should always be taken and 
are provided in the shape of toughened steel side beams. 

Though originally designed to protect against impact 
from outside the car 

Things are really hotting up now, even with the 
precise temperature-control air conditioning*turned off. 

ABS? Yes. Alarm and engine immobiliser? Yes, yes. 
4-speaker RDS stereo radio cassette? Yes, yes, yes. A 16- 
bit microprocessor to assist fluid gear changes? Oh yes, 
yes, yes. 

And if you think length does matter, you won’t be 
found wanting in that department with the Coupe being 
the longest car in its class. 

Of course, the extra space can be put to other good 
uses, for those with family responsibilities, with three back 
seats for the little ones and a cavernous boot to swallow up 
everything that accompanies them. 

And by the look of the situation developing above, 
a family might not be that far off. 

There are two Coupe’s to choose from. The 2.0iLS 
at £17,380 and the 2.2iES for £20,880 on the road including 
a year's road tax. For more information or a test drive call 
us on 0345 159 159. 

THE HONDA ACCORD COUPE. 

as sSanQanl on 12Ei 


NOW WITH MORE ROOM IN 
THE HONDA ACCORD C 
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Seriisjg cuscd of using phosphorus shells as Nato finalises pullout plan 

Russians in 
fresh peace 
bid as more 
Bosnians die 

Fvf ™ BR * ND m SARAJEVO AND 

Lv e-Ann Prentice, diplomatic correspondent 


OVERSEAS NEWS 13 l l 


THREE people were killed 
yesterday and at least 15 
wounded in Sarajevo as fight¬ 
ing around the Bosnian capi¬ 
tal escalated sharply with 
Serbs apparently using phos¬ 
phorus shells in ways banned 
by Geneva war conventions. 

The Bosnian battles contin¬ 
ued as international peace 
negotiators were seeking a 
way to end a deadlock with 
President Milosevic of Serbia, 
who seemed to be driving a 
new wedge between America 
and Russia over attempts to 
persuade him to recognise 
Bosnia-H erzegovi na. 

A Russian envoy arrived in 
Belgrade on a solo peace 
mission yesterday following a 
stalled American attempt to 
persuade the Serbian Presi¬ 
dent to recognise the former 
Yugoslav republic in exchange 
for an easing of sanctions. 
Aleksandr Zotov, a member of 
the five-nation Contact Group 
on former Yugoslavia, flew in 
after a week-long attempt by 
his American colleague. Rob¬ 
ert Frasure, foundered over 
President Milosevic's insis¬ 
tence that the sanctions should 
be completely lifted, not just 


suspended. There was concern 
in Washington that the Rus¬ 
sian envoy's visit had not been 
cleared with other members of 
the group, and that Moscow, 
which has traditionally dose 
ties to Serbia, might under¬ 
mine the peace process. 

European sources, however, 
were more optimistic that a 
deal could be struck. A British 
spokesman said: “It is not ail 
doom and gloom. There is still 
a feeling that a deal can be 
done.** Substantial progress 
had been achieved on recogni¬ 
tion and aspects of sanctions 
suspension formalities. 

In Sarajevo, at least one 
shell containing phosphorus, 
which can cause severe bums, 
is believed to have been used 
during fierce fighting around 
a market. The Geneva Con¬ 
vention tolerates the use of 
phosphorus in a “defensive 
manner", but it is not allowed 
to be used as an offensive 
weapon. 

A Dutch United Nations 
commander, Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral Cees Nikolai refused a 
request for Nato air strikes by 
Major-General Hervfc Gobil- 
liard, the French commander 



A Sarajevan woman, Ljila Trifkovic, shelters in a passage as sniper fire and shells hit nearby houses yesterday 


of UN forces in Sarajevo. UN 
observers have evidence that 
many of the blasts in and 
around Sarajevo, which have 
increased dramatically in the 
past few weeks, have been 
caused by the Muslim-led 


government forces. William 
Perry, the American Defence 
Secretary, said yesterday that 
Nato's withdrawal plan for 
the 23.000 peacekeepers in the 
country was “essentially com¬ 
plete". Any withdrawal.deci¬ 


sion was up to the UN 
Security Council, he said, but 
the plan would require more 
than 50,000 Nato troops, half 
of them American. 

In Croatia. Tadeusz Mazo- 
wiecki, the UN human rights 


envoy and former Polish 
Prime Minister, said that 
atrocities had been committed 
during the army's recapture of 
a breakaway Serb enclave 
three weeks ago. but he gave 
no details. 


Cairo tombs yield ‘superb’ art 


ByAnjana Ahuia 

WALL paintings, reliefs and statues have been 
discovered in cave tombs near Cairo, it was 
disclosed yesterday. French archaeologists 
came across the “exceptional” find while 
excavating 20 tombs of nobles uncovered in 
Saqqara. the necropolis of Memphis, the 
capital of the Old Kingdom. 

Two 3ft statues and the reliefs were found in 
one of the tombs, which date from the 14th and 
13th centuries BC. “This is the first time New 


Kingdom statues carved into rock have been 
discovered at Saqqara.” Dr Alain Zivie. the 
archaelogist leading the team, said. The find 
also included a “superb ceiling decorated in 
brilliant colours" and paintings of nobles. 

□ Hidden away. An Eqyptian dental worker 
who tried to keep the existence of a pharaonic 
tomb under bis home a secret has been 
released on bail, the newspaper al-Akhbar 
reported. A 165ft tunnel linked his home to the 
tomb near the Valley of the Nobles in Luxor. 
400 miles south of Cairo. (4J7^ 


US pundit linked to car lobby 


Washington: George Will and 
his wife Mari Maseng are a 
Washington power couple, he 
as one of America's leading 
conservative pundits, she as a 
lobbyist (Ian Brodie writes). 
Now they are being criticised 
because he kept quiet about 
her rale on behalf of Japanese 
car makers. 

In his column and on tele¬ 
vision. Mr Will has assailed 


the Clinton Administration's 
plan to impose 100 per cent 
tariffs on Japanese luxury 
cars, saying it would annihi¬ 
late trade and make the vehi¬ 
cles impossible to sell. He did 
not disclose that his wife 
lobbies for the Japan Automo¬ 
bile Manufacturers' Associ¬ 
ation. Nor is there is any 
reason why he should, Mr 
Will said. He was in favour of 


free trade long before he met 
his wife. "What's to disclose?" 
he asked. “That one of my 
wife’s clients agrees with my 
views on free trade?" 

Others said he had made a 
mistake. They argued that Ms 
Maseng's lobbying, for which 
her firm was paid nearly 
$200,000 (£ 128 , 000 ) last year, 
was a material fact that should 
have been declared. 


All-white rugby 
team fails to win 
township support 

From Inigo Gilmore in Johannesburg 


TH E biggest sporting event in 
South African history begins 
today amid controversy and 
political mud-slinging over its 
racial overtones. 

The Rugby World Cup is at 
the centre of a political 
slanging match after opposi¬ 
tion parties accused President 
Mandela of racism when he 
expressed disappointment 
over the composition of South 
African sports teams. Mr 
Mandela said the Govern¬ 
ment was determined that the 
present Springbok side would 
be the last “lily-white" team 
and was saddened that Ches¬ 
ter Williams, the only Col¬ 
oured player in contention for 
the team, had been forced to 
withdraw from the squad 
through injury. 

.Although Mr Mandela's 
office has denied reports that 
he told a British television 
interviewer that the national 
undent side would have to 
be half black and half white, 
the Far-Right Conservative 
Party has accused. Mr 
Mandela of “blatant discrimi¬ 
nation and racism against 
whites". The National Party 
of F.W. de Klerk, the Second 
Deputy President, described 
his comments as “laughable". 

The dispute highlighted the 
racial tension simmering just 
below the surface of the event 
Rugby has always stirred 
passions in South Africa, 
where for many blacks the 
game was synonymous with 
apartheid. Blacks would 
cheer on visiting rugby teams 
and Mr Mandela admitted 
yesterday that he had always 
supported the Springboks' op¬ 
ponents until 1993. 

“Many people in the town¬ 
ships hated rugby because it 
was seen as the while man's 
sport and our interest is in 
soccer." says Joseph Hlalele. 
34, a security guard from 
Soweto. “It would take a good 
five years before that attitude 
changes fundamentally." 

The tragedy is that a tour¬ 
nament that will attract IS 
billion television viewers 
around the world will pass 
many South Africans by. 
While white suburbs are 
awash with World Cup adver¬ 


tising, the publicity machine 
appears to have left tire town¬ 
ships almost untouched. 

In a country where one in 
three blacks is unemployed 
and 60 per cent of households 
earn less than 700 rands (£116) 
a month, tickets are out -of 
reach for most South Afri¬ 
cans. The cheapest seat for 
England’s opening game 
against Argentina on Satur¬ 
day costs 66 rands. This 
makes the Springbok side’s 
slogan of “one team, one 
nation” ring a little hollow. 

There appears to be grow¬ 
ing interest in the sport, 
however, and organisers are 
confident that with the help of 
the media the country will 
unite behind the national 
team. Batked by the Northern 
Transvaal Rugby Union, the 
South African Broadcasting 
Corporation has instructed 
commentators from each 
black radio station on the 
rules of rugby. The opening 
game in Cape Town today 
will be the fust match to be 
given full radio commentary 
In all 11 official languages. 

Mr Mandela yesterday vis¬ 
ited the Springbok camp aod 
said: “I've never been so 
proud of our boys ... 1 hope 
we will all be cheering them 
on to victory. They will be 
playing for the entire South 
Africa." 

David Miller, page 45 
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Senate 
spurns 
Gingrich 
tax cuts 
package 

From Ian Brodie 
in Washington 

NEWT GINGRICH had 
called tax cuts the "crown 
jewels" of the Republicans' 
Contract with America, 
but yesterday he lost them. 

In an emphatic rebuff 
that exposed the depth of a 
Republican rift, the Senate 
rejected a tax-cut package 
of $350 billion (E225 bil¬ 
lion J, which had been ap¬ 
proved just a week earlier 
in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives where Mr Gingrich 
rules as Speaker. 

Twenty-three out of 54 
Republican senators joined 
forces with ail 46 Demo¬ 
crats to defeat the measure 
by 69 votes to 31. The result 
put the Senate squarely 
behind the argument that 
the budget must be bal¬ 
anced before taxes can be 
reduced, it also exposed the 
jockeying for the White 
House that is beginning to 
infect Republican politics. 

The resolution was spon¬ 
sored by Phil Gramm, the 
Texas Senator whose cam¬ 
paign for President is 
pitched at conservatives 
favouring tax cuts. His 
rival for the Republican 
presidential nomination, 
Robert Dole, backed the 
Gramm resolution but 
only, his critics said, after 
he knew it would lose. 

Yesterday. Mr Dole, 
who is anxious not to cede 
conservative supporters to 
Mr Gramm, was trying to 
prut together a smaller tax- 
cut proposal that would 
provide tax credits for fam¬ 
ilies and reduce capital 
gains taxes. But after Mr 
Gramm's loss, some Re¬ 
publicans thought Mr 
Dole had nothing to gain 
with a resolution that 
would probably also lose. 

Democrats, who have 
had little to celebrate since 
their loss of Capitol HQI 
last November, were glee¬ 
ful over the Republicans' 
disarray. They had de¬ 
nounced the tax cuts as a 
ploy to help the rich with 
savings culled from 
pulverising social pro¬ 
grammes for the poor. 


Concern grows for Clinton security in face of right-wing hostility 


Armed intruder at 
White House shot 
after scaling fence 

From Martin Fletcher in Washington 


AN ARMED man and a 
Secret Service agent were re¬ 
covering from gunshot 
wounds in hospital yesterday 
after yet another attack on the 
Write House. 

Just four days after Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue was closed per¬ 
manently to traffic to prevent 
car bombs, a man with a pistol 
scaled the wrought-iron fence 
surrounding the south lawn 
cm Tuesday night and ran to 
the mansion. He was tackled 
try the agent 30 yards short of 
where President Clinton had 
climbed out of his limousine 
half an hour earlier. 

In the ensuing scuffle, a 
second Secret Service agent 
shot the intruder in the arm. 
The bullet then hit the Erst 
agent. Scott Giambattista, 
also in the arm. 

Mr Clinton and his family 
were upstairs in the private 
quarters and in no immediate 
danger, but his security has 
become such a concern that he 
has not gone for his customary 
early-morning jog on the Mall 
since the day of the Oklahoma 
bombing. Instead, he uses a 
running machine and lifts 
weights in the White House, 
or jogs at a military base near 
by as he did yesterday. The 
number of guards and con¬ 
crete barriers on roads around 
the mansion has been 
increased. 

Mr Clinton arouses an un¬ 
usually passionate hatred 
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among certain right-wing 
groups. A profound sense of 
alienation and hostility to¬ 
wards government is also 
sweeping the heartlands, and 
the President reportedly has 
received more threats than 
any of his predecessors. 

Last September, a de¬ 
pressed Maryland man 
crashed a tight plane into the 
south face of the White House. 
Since then, a Colorado man 
has fired 29 shots from a semi¬ 
automatic rifle at the north 
face of the mansion, a noctur¬ 
nal drive-by gunman fired at 
the building from beyond the 
south lawn, and police killed a 
homeless man who ran across 
Pennsylvania Avenue, bran¬ 
dishing a knife. 

What motivated Tuesday 
night's intruder was unclear. 
He was identified as Leland 
Modjeski. 37 and married, 
from Washington’s Virginia 
suburbs. He did not appear to 


have a criminal record but 
reportedly had just lost his job 
in a pizza restaurant. Whether 
he was m the area when Mr 
Clinton returned from a Dem¬ 
ocratic dinner 30 minutes 
earlier was unknown, but 
initial reports suggested his 
pistol was not loaded. 

Mr Clinton, who was talk¬ 
ing at the lime to Leon 
Panetta. his chief of staff, said 
the Secret Service "did a great 
job. They were right on it, they 
were terrific." 

Breaches of the ten-foor- 
high fence surrounding the 
White House grounds are not 
uncommon. It was scaled at 
least 23 times between 1989 
and 1994. However, the last 
time an intruder was killed 
was in 1976, and the fast time a 
Secret Service agent was 
wounded on duty was in J9SI 
when John Hinckley tried to 
assassinate President Reagan. 

Prosecutors derided not to 
accuse Mr Modjeski with 
threatening the life of the 
President Rather, he has been 
charged with assaulting a 
federal officer and with carry¬ 
ing a firearm with intent to 
commit a crime. Both offences 
carry a maximum sentence of 
ten years in prison. 

According to Mike Mc- 
Curry, the White House 
spokesman. Mr Clinton 
shrugged the incident off with 
a quip about "just smother day 
at the White House". 
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Rose Mary Modjeski being escorted by police from her home in Falls Church, 
Virginia, yesterday for questioning about the actions of her husband 


Writer balks at hit film losses I Bear killing mystifies police 



From Giles Whittell in los angeles 


Tom Hanks in the tide 
role in Forrest Gump 


THE author of Forrest Gump. 
the book which was turned 
into an Oscar-winning film, 
has retained a lawyer to 
investigate the accounting 
practices of the studio which 
has reported losing money on 
the film. 

The film took $657 million 
(E421 million) at the box office, 
but Paramount Pictures says it 
made a net loss of $62 million 
after salaries and cinemas’ 


share of receipts. The author. 
Winston Groom, would have 
earned a 3 per cent royalty on 
the film’s net profits, but has 
received only a $350,000 ad¬ 
vance. He has been offered a 
further $250,000. 

Tom Hanks, the film's star, 
and Robert Zemeckis, the di¬ 
rector, have each earned about 
$20 million, thanks to con¬ 
tracts giving them a share of 
gross takings. 


From Ben Macintyre in new york 


NEW York police are accus¬ 
tomed to finding victims of 
violent crime in strange 
places, but a 1501b black bear 
whose mutilated body was 
discovered in a city park this 
week, may be the most pecu¬ 
liar mugging victim to date. 

City authorities believe the 
4ft female, which had been 
disemboweled and had a 
handmade crucifix inside its 
carcass, may have been used 


as a sacrifice or killed for its 
organs. A reward of SZ5O0 
($1,602) is being offered for 
information leading to the 
arrest of the animal’s killer. 

Hie bear was found, 
wrapped in a blanket; m 
Forest Park in Queens. Police 
initially suspected it had been 
killed by devotees of the 
Santeria religion, a mixture of 
Afro-Caribbean theology and 
Catholicism involving animal 


sacrifice. Santeria worship¬ 
pers. however, usually kill 
smaller creatures, such as 
ducks and chickens, which 
tend not to fight bade. 

Another theoiy is that the 
bear was killed by poachers 
who planted the cross to 
implicate the sect A bear gall¬ 
bladder. considered a power¬ 
ful aphrodisiac in parts of 
Asia, can fetch up to $40,000 
on China's black market 



Oklahoma 
bombHvas 
made by 
Nichols’ 

Washington: A close friend of 
Timothy McVeigh, the main 
suspect in last month s OWa- 
homa City dir- 

ectly implicated a second nun 
I in what investigators consider 
a breakthrough in the case 
(Martin Fletcher wnies). 

Michael Fortier has told the 
FBI that Terry Nichols, whois 
being held in connection with 
the bombing, was given the 
job of mixing the chemicals 
used in the massive fertiliser 
and fuel-oil bomb. Mr Fortier 
served in the army with both 
men and chose Mr McVeigh 
as best man at his wedding. 
He has admitted prior know¬ 
ledge of the plot, but denies 
participating in the bombing 
and is now co-operating with 
the FBI in the hope of avoiding 
prosecution. 

A judge has released Terry 
Nichols' elder brother, James, 
who had been in custody since 
April 21. He must however, 
wear an electronic device so he 
can be tracked. 

Cross-dress boy 
sues for $22.5m 

New York: Caleb Guerrier. 13. 
a Brooklyn schoolboy, has 
filed a $22.5 million (£14 
million) lawsuit against his 
teacher, claiming he was emo¬ 
tionally traumatised by being 
made "to wear women's cloth¬ 
ing as a punishment (Ben 
Macintyre writes). He says 
Pauline W illiam son, his teach¬ 
er at a Seventh Day Adventist 
School, routinely punished 
boys by' making them wear a 
wig, bra, skirt and high heels. 
In the state Supreme Court 
suit he says he was beaten by- 
schoolmates on April 24 and 
forcibly dressed up while Ms 
Williamson laughed. She has 
been suspended. 

Kennedy home 
to be landmark 

New York: The Kennedy fam¬ 
ily’s seaside home in Palm 
Beach. Florida, has been sold 
to John K. Castle, a New York 
banker, for an undisclosed 
sum (Ben Macintyre writes). 
The building, which until 
recently symbolised the glam¬ 
our of America’s most power¬ 
ful political dynasty, will be a0 
designated landmark. 


Are you aged 50 or over 



“How SAGA 
saved me £130 
on my home 
insurance.” 

When Anne McMillan’s last home 
insurance bill arrived she was a little 
shocked at the cost. 

It wasn’t just the increase in 
premiums that persuaded her to 
consider a change, but the thought of 
paying for the claims of other 
policyholders who weren’t as careful 
with their property. 

Luckily, she had time on her 
side, because she could apply for one 
of the most superior home insurance 

services available - SAGA 
Homecare. 

Reserved exclusively for people 
aged 50 or over, SAGA Homecare 
offers a comprehensive range of 
services carefully selected to meet 
your needs - at a low, low cost In 
fact, Mrs McMillan was pleasantly 
surprised to discover her new Saga 
policy would save her an outstanding 
£130 this year. 

If that sounds like something 
you’d like to see and hear more 
about, call us now, free. 

Mrs McMillan did. 



PRICE PROMISE - If you take 
out Saga Homecare and find 
the same cover at a lower price, 
we'll refund the difference. 
(This applies to new customers only) 


FREE 24 Hour Helplines 


FREE Pen - with your quotation 


LOW EXCESSES 


IF YOU ARE 50 OR OVER 
CALL FREE ON 

0800 414 525 

Ext 916 

SAGA 

Services Ltd 


Be Quick. 

Pentium 

Processor 
based PCs 

for only 

£ 999 . 



The Dimension XPS P60 from Dell gives you the 
high performance you need at the very low price 
of £999* (exc VAT and delivery). As well as a 60MHz 


Pentium"' processor, it also comes with the advantages 


of our award winning Technical Support Hotline open 
8am to 8pm weekdays and our one year ‘Collect and Return 
warranty. Add if all up and the result is outstanding value for 


money. Then again, the Dimension XPS P60 is an outstanding PC. 


• DELL DIMENSION XPS P60 • INTEL® 60MHz PENTIUM" PROCESSOR • 8Mb RAN • 256Kb CACHE 


• 3.5" DISKETTE DRIVE • 525Mb HARD DRIVE • PCI GRAPHICS CARO WITH 1Mb VIDEO 


MEMORY • 14- COLOUR SVGA MONITOR • 3 PCI AND 5 ISA EXFANSI0N SLOTS it SHARED) 


• MID-SIZED DESKTOP CHASSIS 


Pentium # ^ 6i/m M° usE/ ™ R0/ ’ 


WINDOWS FOR WORKGROUPS 3.11 


Saga Services Ltd, Middelbuig Square, Folkestone CT20 IAZ 

Saga Services Lid would like to send you information about services provided by other 
Saga companies and may pass details to these companies to enable them io do so. 


OOOOO OOBQon 


BETWEEN SAM & 8PM WEEKDAYS 1«AH TO 4PH SA1 
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Rapturous j 
welcome | 
for New | 
Zealand’s j 
heroes | 

From Michael Mlnro j - 

IX WELLINGTON j 


THE people of Auckland. 
New Zealand V biggest rirv. 
went wild with joy yesterday 
as they feted the crew of Black 
Magic, winners of the Ameri¬ 
ca’s Cup 1 2 days ago. An 
estimated crowd of 300,000 
crammed the route for a 
ticker-tape welcome. 

James Bolger, the Prime 
Minister, was at Auckland 
Airport to welcome home the 
Team New Zealand syndi¬ 
cate. He told the crew'that 
they’ had captured the coun¬ 
try's emotions by winning five 
straight races in the final off 
San Diego, forcing the Ameri¬ 
cans to relinquish yachting’s 
most coveted prize for only die 
second time in the cup’s 144- 
year history. 

Sir Edmund Hillary, the 
first conqueror of Mount Ev¬ 
erest. was at the Royal New 
Zealand Yacht Squadron in 
Auckland as Peter Blake, the 
syndicate manager, handed 
the cup to Peter Hay. the 
squadron's commodore, with 
the message: “Well here it is.” 
Sir Edmund said it was a 
great moment, adding: “It’s 
bigger than Everest* 



W 


Mike Quilter, a member of New Zealand's all conquering America’s Cup team, accepts the acclaim of Auckland in Queen Street yesterday bigger than Everest* 

Peking toughens dissident crackdown 


By Jonathan Mirsky in hong konc and Eve-Ann Prentice, diplomatic correspondent 


CHINESE police have detained two 
more dissidents in a campaign to 
avert unrest on the sixth anniversary 
of the Tiananmen Square massacre 
on June 4. 

The detention yesterday of Gou 
Qinghui. a theology lecturer, and 
Sha Yuguang, the veteran democracy 
campaigner, late on Tuesday 
brought to at least 12 the number of 
dissidents known to have been 
arrested in the past week. Ms Gou 
and Mr Sha -had signed a petition 
that was due to be published on 
Wednesday, urging the authorities to 
learn a lesson from the bloody 1989 
crackdown and push for democracy 
and the rule of law. 

Ms Gou is the wife, of Xiao 
Biguang. a Peking University iec- 
Jrer and Protestant activist who has 
been in jail, undufrfpd,-since April 
1994, for signing a manifesto calling 
for human rights for 'industrial 
workers. Last May. when Ms Gou 
was at police headquarters inquiring 
about her husband, she had a heart 


attack. China also remained intransi¬ 
gent yesterday over appeals that a 
huge gathering of international 
women's groups should not be kept 
away from the United Nations Wom¬ 
en’s Conference due to be held in 
Peking in September. 

Despite rumblings of a possible 
boycott or relocation of the entire 
conference, the Chinese Government 
rejected a plea for tire Non-Govern¬ 
mental Organisations' Forum to be 
held in the capital instead of in the 
town of Huairou. 35 miles away. 

"We have no plans to change the 
. forum venue from Huairou.* said a 
spokeswoman for the AttChina 
Women's Federation, host of the 
meeting of non-governmental orga¬ 
nisations. The women's groups gave 
China until Tuesday to offer an 
.acceptable altemative.to Huairou, a - 
sleepy resort about 90 minutes by bus 
from Peking. Oxfarni. one of the 
organisations taking part in the 
forum, said yesterday that it still 
hoped the event of up to 40.000 


interest groups and journalists could 
be returned to the huge Workers’ 
Stadium or split between the Capital 
Gymnasium and Asian Games Vil¬ 
lage. both within the city. 

Australia. Canada and New Zea¬ 
land support the non-governmental 
organisations and have made high- 
level representations to China's For- 
'tign Ministry. 

In the run-up to the Tiananmen 
massacre, the authorities have been 
intensifying their dampdown on 
well-known activists, many of whom 
are nationally-known intellec tuals . 
They indude the “father" of China’s 
nudear weapons’ programme; the 
country's authority on Ernstem; a 
former editor of the Party's Feting 
People's Daily, and one of the student 
leaders in 1989. 

. Same wete among the 45 signato¬ 
ries of the petition calling for toler- 
ance and warning that China’s 
continuing ZOOO-year tradition of “a 
single voice” that denies heterodox 
views in art. literature, .science and 


religion, is restricting progress in the 
country. Some signatories have al¬ 
ready been political prisoners: Xu 
Liangying, 77. a physkist who has 
translated Einstein into Chinese, was 
held for 20 years in the late 19S0s; 
Wang Dan. who was charged as a 
student “black hand* in 1989, was 
detained for three years and has been 
harassed fay police since his release. 
He was rearrested last Sunday and is 
on hunger strike. 

Farce, as well as tragedy, has 
marked the run-up to the anniversa¬ 
ry. On Tuesday, the American 
Purdue University Jarz Band, which 
had been booked to play ibis week at 
Maxim’s restaurant, just off 
Tiananmen, arrived in Peking from 
Shanghai, where it had been 
prevented from performing, to be 
told tiiar the Public Security Bureau 
had decided its performance would 
"constitute an illegal gathering". 
Devon Johnson, the band's aito- 
shxophonist summed up the group's 
impression of their reception, saying: 


“This really stinks." The band's 
conductor observed: “We had been 
warned to roll with the punches." 

In Hong Kong. Robin Monro, a 
leading authority on Chinese polit¬ 
ical prisoners, said yesterday: “Pe¬ 
king is caught in a circle of repression 
of their own making. They should 
take a brave and imaginative step to 
start accommodation with the demo¬ 
cratic forces. But instead, they're 
screwing the lid down tighter, 'it's 
going to blow off.” 

□ Macau: Lu Ping. China's top 
official for Hong Kong and Macao, 
has praised Portugal for co-operating 
with the handover of territory, and 
contrasted it to the chilliness he had 
.felt dealing with British officials 
handling the return of Hong Kong. 
As he began a visit to the Portuguese 
colony, Mr Lu praised Macau’s 
. airport, saying it was a _“fine 
example” of Sino-Forruguese diplo¬ 
macy. Mr Lu recently refused to meet 
Chris Patten, Hang Kang'S Gover¬ 
nor, during an eight-day visit (AFP) 
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Indians 
worried 
by Tigers’ 
missiles 

By Christopher Thomas 
SOUTH ASIA CORRESPONDENT 

INDIA is alarmed by the 
increasing sophistication of 
the 12-year rivil war in Sri 
Lanka, where Tamil Tiger 
rebels have shot down two 
aircraft with surface-to-air 
missiles and are believed to 
possess chemical weapons. 

Hundreds of members of 
the armed forces have been 
killed since the rebels ended a 
100 -day truce last month. 
Their acquisition of missiles 
and possibly chemical devices 
has serious regional implica¬ 
tions, particularly for India in 
its fight against separatists in 
Kashmir. 

The missiles have forced the 
Sri .Lankan Air Force to limit 
operations, giving the Tigers a 
greater edge in hit-and-run 
attacks. It has become more 
difficult to supply a crucial 
military base at Pooneryn on 
the Jaffna lagoon, the closest 
base to the rebels’ stronghold 
on tiie Jaffna peninsula. 

The missiles may have been 
bought in Afghanistan, where 
former Mujahidin fighters re¬ 
ceived shoulder-held missiles 
from the United States for use 
against forces of the former 
Soviet Union. 

The Kashmir conflict would 
abruptfy change if ami-air- 
craft missiles fell into separat¬ 
ist hands. Helicopters are vital 
for Indian operations in 
mountain passes. 

Colombo has privately 
asked India to help in its drive 
against the Tigers and al¬ 
though Delhi is worried about 
upsetting the 50 million Tam¬ 
ils in the southern state of 
Tamil Nadu, it is keen to track 
down VelupillaL Prabhakaran, 
the Tigers’ leader, who alleg¬ 
edly masterminded the 1991 
assassination of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, the former Prime 
Minister. 

In eastern Sri lanka yester¬ 
day. Tamil Tigers ambushed a 
civilian bus, killing two police 
commandos and three women 
passengers. On Tuesday, 
rebels attacked an army patrol 
in the same region, killing 27 
soldiers. The military said at 
least 20 rebels died, although 
the Tigers said they lost two. 


Australian 
state drops 
royal oath 

Sydney: Royal references and 
oaths of allegiance to the 
Crown are to be stripped from 
public life under a Bill in the 
New South Wales parliament 
(Roger Maynard writes). 

The words “God save the 
Queen" will be omitted from 
, state documents, while gov¬ 
ernment servants will be re¬ 
quired to pledge their loyalty 
to Australia. 

Bob Carr, die new Labor 
Premier, said thar the use of 
royal titles had no relevance 
and he insisted it was unac¬ 
ceptable to swear an oath of 
allegiance to the Queen. 

Rwanda plea 

Abuja: The international com¬ 
munity has not yet come up 
with desperately-needed aid 
promised in January to help 
Rwanda recover from geno¬ 
cide, Marc Rugenera, the Fi¬ 
nance Minister, said. (Reuter) 

Car bomb kills 4 

lima: Suspected Maoist Shin¬ 
ing Path guerrillas exploded a 
car bomb in' front of an hotel 
in the Miraflores district of the 
capital killing four people and 
wounding at least 15 others, 
authorities said. (Reuter) 

Death row suit 

Houston: Andrew Mitchell, 
an accused killer who spent 13 
years on death row before an 
appeals courr overturned his j 
sentence, filed a £127 million 1 
lawsuit against the sheriff who 
prosecuted him. f AP) 

Packer coup 

Sydney: Kerry Packer, the 
media magnate and Austra¬ 
lia’s richest man. won $20 
million (£I2J8 million) in a 40- 
minute gambling spree on the 
blackjack tables in Las Vegas, 
it was reported here- (Reuter) 

Piggy bank 

Satinas, California: Two 
farmers have paid $1(&000 
(£69*230) for a 2191b pig raised 
by a l4ryear-o!d girl who has 
had a brain tumour operation. 
The money will help to pay for 
her treatment. (Reuter) 


! Sixteen year 
| old Kafia was 
jkilledl because 
she refused to 
cowerherhead 

with a veil. 
How much 
longer before 
you join us? 

Karia Bcngana was noc the only young woman in 
Algiers who didn't want to wear the hijab. the Islamic 
veil, bur she was one who spoke out. 

She told the world about rhe bullies who. more than 
once, had warned chat unless she dressed the way they 
wanted, they would kill her. 

Factions in Algeria, calling themselves 'armed 
Islamic groups’ have repeatedly threatened women nor 
to go out in public without first covering their heads. 
They have also threatened girls who go to mixed schools 
and any female who goes to mixed swimming pools. 

Just over a year ago. Karia was walking home from 
school with a friend, who was veiled The two young 
women were stopped by a gunman. He signalled Katia's 
friend to stand aside and then shot Katia dead 

Her sorrowing' family told how Katia had refused to 
be intimidated by the threats. 

Rams’ father, desperately •worried for her safety, had 
asked her- to put on the veil, even though he himself 
supported her right not to wear ir. But Karia refused, 
saying die would decide for herself who she should be. 
and how die should dress. 

’She was adamant, says her sister. ’Even if she had to 
die, she would noc wear the veil’ 

Sadly in Algeria it’s not only armed groups who fail 
to respect human rights. The very people who have 
sworn to protect human rights,- whose duty it is ro 
protect the people - the security forces - are themselves 
implicated in the torture, killing and 'disappearances’ of 
thousands. Can you even begin to imagine what it’s like 
to be terrorised out of your most basic freedom? 

Would you have the guts to speak out against men 
with guns? Wouldn't you pray for strong friends ro scop 
the intimidation and rhe killing? 

Amnesty International works tirelessly all over the 
world ro safeguard people’s basic human righrs. At any 
given moment, we speak our on behalf of hundreds of 
people who are in danger of torture, 'disappearance' or 
death. Over the years, wc have helped thousands. 

We are noc always successful bur the more supporters 
we have, the more successful well be. 

For the sake of children like Karia. who need our help 
and yours, please join us. 

Please jom us today, because for someone some¬ 
where. Tomorrow will always be coo late. Please pick up 
your pen. Do it now. 


Today is Thursday. 
How many more days, 
how many more cases, 
before you join us? 


[T wish to become a member of Amnesty Inter national”! 
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Time has brought 


revenge for Wilde 


"~W Te honour Oscar 

\ \ / wade’s genius 
\f\f by dedicating a 
T t pane! in the 
new Poets' Comer Memorial 
Window" ... so some three 
months ago spoke the Dean of 
Westminster when the great 
writer and poet was admitted 
to the company of the 
immortals. 

How attitudes have 
changed; ail was darkly differ¬ 
ent a century ago. The trial of 
Wilde for indecency was the 
talk of the town. On May 25. 
1885, Wilde was convicted and 
sent to prison for two years’ 
hard labour — there was no 
remission. The press and pub¬ 
lic whipped themselves up into 
a state of self-righteous indig¬ 
nation as they vied with each 
other to vilify him. A few 
months after" his imprison¬ 
ment he was ignominiously 
declared bankrupt He was 
broken by his sentence, and on 
release he chose exile in Paris, 
dying at the Hdtel d'Alsace in 
1900 at the age of 46. 

Wilde was charged under a 
law which had a curious 
history. Before 1885 the law 
punished only acts against 
public decency or those tend¬ 
ing to the corruption of youth. 
But homosexual acts between 
consenting adult males in 
private were not criminal. The 
change creating a criminal 
offence was slipped, without 
any serious debate, into the 
Criminal Law Amendment 
Act 1S85. which had been 
designal as legislation avow¬ 
edly concerned to protect 
women and girls and to sup¬ 
press brothels. 

It was under this new law 
that Wilde was charged and 
brought low. But doubts about 
the legislation did not prevent 
Wilde suffering the full rig¬ 
ours of the law. Raffish, even 
louche, ostentatious, content to 


A hundred years after Oscar Wilde 
was convicted, Lord Alexander QC 
deplores the mob rule at his trial 


shock and attracted 
to the demi-monde, 
his lifestyle was 
repugnant to the 
morality- of the 
times. In April and 
May 1885 he went 
through three tri¬ 
als. In die first 

Wilde unwisely _ 

prosecuted the 
Marquess of } 

Queens berry for 
criminal libel. qqi 

When that case col¬ 
lapsed. he was arpii 

promptly arrested 0,1 

in the Cadogan Ho- ^ 

tel and charged kxta 

with homosexual . 

offences. IlOT 

The first trial 
against him ended ' 

in disagreement- Some felt the 
matter should have ended 
there. Edward Carson, who 
had been counsel against 
Wilde in the libel case, asked 
the prosecutor to “let up" as 
Wilde “had suffered a great 
deal". But the charge was 
pressed again and the second 
jury convicted. 

By modern standards, the 
three trials were held in mirac¬ 
ulously speedy succession. 
“All trials are trials for one’s 
life." Wilde later wrote. He 
visibly disintegrated under the 
strains of defending himseff. 
and press hostility. But he 
nonetheless bravely stood his 
ground, and declined offers to 
flee abroad: “I cannot see 
myself slinking round the 
Continent, fugitive from jus¬ 
tice.” 

Even before his trial, unpro¬ 
tected by the modem laws of 


H 


His 

counsel 
argued his 
case for 
nothing 


contempt of court, 
Wilde was spared 
no indignity. Upon 
his arrest a crowd 
demonstrated out¬ 
side his publishers 
and broke the win¬ 
dows. His suc¬ 
cessful plays. An 

__ Ideal Husband 

and The Imp- 
[q ortance of Being 

Earnest, were tak- 
icpl en off the London 

stage. With two 
H honourable excep- 

u 1U5 tions, the press was 

r nr bidngly hostile to 

IkJI him. Typical was 

■ _ one newspaper 

1 X 15 which labelled him 

_ “a social pest a 

centre of intellectu¬ 
al corruption”, who attacked 
“all the wholesome, manly, 
simple ideas of English life”. 
Even the examining magis¬ 
trate said: “I think there is no 
worse case than that with 
which the prisoner is char¬ 
ged”. When the time came to 
pass sentence, the High Court 
judge spoke of his “utmost 
sense of indignation at the 
horrible charges". It was no 
wonder that the crowd humili¬ 
ated Wilde when he stood, 
handcuffed and in prison uni¬ 
form, on Clapham station. 
One man spat at him and. for 
the following year. Wilde 
“wept every day at the same 
hour". 

There are a few who swam 
against the stream and em¬ 
erged with honour. Sir 
Edward Clarke. QC. the doy¬ 
en of the Bar. fulfilled fearless¬ 
ly and most abty (hat 


profession’s tradition of argu¬ 
ing tapopular causes, and he 
did so without fee. Wilde's 
friends the Leversons gave 
him shelter when he was cm 
bail between the two trials. But 
perhaps most touching was 
the deeply humane act of the 
Rev Steward Headlam. He 
barely knew Wilde, bitt he 
stood bail for him, risking a 
stoning by a furious mob, 
because he felt strongly that 
the actions of the press were 
calculated to prejudice wade’s 
trial. After sentence Wilde 
asked faintly: “And I, may I 
say nothing my Lord?” But he 
was hurried away. 


A t first there were only 
a few faithful friends 
who spoke for him 
but as the years went 
by. assessments became more 
sympathetic. With changing 
attitudes to homosexuality, the 
fuss over his acts began to 
seem hard to understand. But 
it was above all his works 
which rehabilitated him. In 
time his plays, his prose and 
his poems spoke eloquently 
above the sleaze of the trial 
and the savage prejudices of 
his time. At his trial Wilde was 
cross-examined on his writ¬ 
ings. particularly Dorian 
Gray, to suggest that they 
were evidence of his own 
homosexuality. Coleridge had 
said: “Judge no man by his 
books", but wade’s prosecu¬ 
tors tried to condemn the man 
through his artistic works. 

But it is by these very works 
that the man stands to be 
judged in a very different way. 
He lies honoured in Fere 
Lachaise cemetery with a fine 
Epstein bust in one of die most 
frequently visited tombs. His 
plays remain fresh and contin¬ 
ue to delight He did not expect 
as much at the end of his life; 
his modest hope was that 



Judge no man by his books: a lawyer’s view of the sensational trial that sent Oscar Wilde to prison for two years 


“nature, whose sweet rains fall 
on just and unjust alike, will 
have clefts in the rocks where I 
may hide, and secret valleys in 
whose silence I may weep 
undisturbed". The mob who 
taunted him at Oapham are 
long forgotten. But Wilde 
adorns the London stage and 
rests in Poets’ Corner. Over a 
century the whirligig of time 
has brought its revenges. 


Oscar and Alexander 


“/ know not whether Laws be right. 
Or whether Laws be wrong: 

All that we know who lie in gaol 
Is that the wall is strong: 

And that each day is like a year, 

Ayear whose days are long.” 

{from The Ballad of Reading Gaol ] 


FIRST CLASS DEALS 


W hat moved a busy man 

like Lord Alexander of _ 

Weed on. QC. full-time 
chairman of National The 
Westminster Bank and active, law- 
reforming member of the House of fgur 
Lords, to sit down and compose the 
centenary piece (above) on die 
conviction of Oscar Wilde? liavt 

“It is always difficult to run to 
earthone’s precise reasons for doing 
things, but I suppose tins goes back 
to the time when I was reading Eng- SO 
lish at universiiy [King's College, 
Cambridge) and derided, part-way 
through, that I wanted to change to law and 
become an advocate. I began reading biogra¬ 
phies of the great advocates, notably Carson. 
Marshall Hall. Rufus Isaacs. Birkett, Hastings 
and Sir Edward Clarke — a giant of his time, 
with great side-whiskers. As ray interest in die 
law grew further I read some of the most 
interesting cases. The story of wade’s trial 
holds so many fascinations for lawyers and in a 
sense the fascination with die law impinged on 
the interest in literature. 

“I had seen wade’s plays and marvelled at 
the elegance of his style, but like most of us I 
saw them very young, before I knew anything 
of the way his life had ended. There are few who 
have fallen so far, so fast.” Robert Alexander 
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There are 
few who 
have fallen 
so far 
so fast 
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E ven with a name as 
preposterous as his. 
Kinky Friedman 
turned out to be more than I 
had expected. He was staying 
at Hazlitts Hotel in Frith 
Street, the home in the 18th 
century of the writer William 
Hazlitt but now a discreet 
hostelry devoted to the comfort 
of elderly literary figures seek¬ 
ing tranquillity in the centre of 
London-1 was greeted by the 
sight of a dark desperado re¬ 
sembling Lee Van Cleef at the 
end of a rough day in the 
saddle while filming Die 
Good, the Bad and the Ugly. 

Lean and satanic. with nar¬ 
rowed. flinty eyes and a wea¬ 
ther-beaten complexion, Fried¬ 
man was slumped in an 
armchair wearing his black 
ten-gallon hat, a leather thong 
tie of the sort favoured by old- 
time Wild West gunfighters, 
and jeans with a stiver belt 
buckle studded with a riot of 
fat green jewels. 

Suddenly, the glittering 
white gate of his mouth 
opened into an enormous daz¬ 
zling smile. “Why, HeLloooo," 
he bellowed in his raw Texan 
accent “Care for some tea? 
The Kinksters doing his best 
to adopt some English habits, 
you see. Sorry I didn’t bring 
my guitar. You knowhow it is 
travelling... ya godda roll 
with the bullets." 

At this point, 12 seconds into 
our interview. The Kinkster" 
settled into his rolling mono¬ 
logue. its rhythm the son you 
might expect from a man who 
spends much of. his life 
perched on a stool on dim and 
smoky dubland stages, occas¬ 
ionally strumming a guitar 
and dispensing a perma- 
babbie of jokes and tales. 

Friedman is an unusual 
hybrid artist Primarily a 
country and western ringer- 
songwriter, he has turned his 


Writing novels 
comes easy to 
this Texan loner 



Peace elections in his home 
town. Kemille. “I'm not 
afraid of success, failure, life 
or death — just afraid I may 
have to stop talking about 
myself for five minutes." 

His interest in music dates 
back to the day when his 
parents gave him an accordion 
at the age of 13 and he formed 
a band that played around 
campfires. At 20, he took off 
for the jungles of Borneo to 
work as a volunteer with the 
Peace Corps. On returning to 
America, he spent several 
years personally researching 
cocaine and bourbon. “But I 
sorted myself out to do some 
proper music and writing." 





did his share of criminal advocacy in 
the early Sixties when he started out 
as a barrister on the Western 
Circuit. The law on homosexual 
behaviour in private had already 
been reformed, so he never defended 
anyone in Wilde’s position, but he 
did see the police bring cases for 
indecency in public lavatories. “They 

_ tended to happen in quiet towns like 

Andover and Devizes, where there 
* 3X0 was tittle serious crime and the 
police had time for that sort of 
Vho tiling." 

Two great advocates he would add 
’allpn to his fist after Garke are the late 
CU1C11 Gerald Gardiner {who became Lord 

Chancellor) and Desmond Acknr 
(who went to the Court of Appeal 
a e+ The on fy current practitioner on the 
AjL list would be the formidable libel 

counsel. George Carman, QC. Alex¬ 
ander wants to reform libel proceed¬ 
ings with a new “fast track" approach, however, 
and while not quite accepting the layman's view 
of libel as a lottery he admits he “always heaved 
a mighty sigh of relief" when he won one. 

At Kre Lachaise cemetery Lord Alexander 
paid his respects not only to Oscar Wilde, but 
also to Alfred Dreyfus, the Jewish army officer 
whom the French courts falsely imprisoned for 
treason shortly before Wilde'S conviction. “It 
was an immensely unfair trial." he says, 
adding: The reputation of Dreyfus was also, in 
the end, rehabilitated, in his case because a few- 
brave people, in particular Zola and Tiger' 
Clemenceau, kept the matter in the public eve." 




N ow that he has an 
international profile 
(his books have been 
translated into ten languages). 
Friedman travels during the 
summer and spends his win¬ 
ters, he says, as a hermit on his 
Texan ranch. Late at night he 
is to be found giggling at the 
typewriter over ms peculiar 
brand of wit. His gumshoe 
tales are in the best Sam Spade 
tradition — as one critic 
described him. he is like a 
party ai which Woody Allen. 
SJ. Ferelman, Damon Run¬ 
yon and Dashiell Hammett 
are all on speed. 


Kinky Friedman: bestseller 


hand to writing gumshoe de¬ 
tective novels. 

His seventh novel. Armadil¬ 
los and Old lace, published 
this week by Faber, is likely to 
rause a stampede to Rosie 
©■Grady’s in Liverpool on 
Friday when he and a local 
band will be playing. The 
Kinkster and his own band. 
Kinky Friedman and the Tex¬ 
as Jewboys, are known for hits 
such as They Ain’t making 
Jem Like Jesus Anymore. 

His books are equally icono¬ 
clastic “I'm not into intricate 
plotting. My theme is that 
nothing is what it appears to 

be in life and that is the secret 

of a good mystery." 

Friedman doesn’t exactly 
wear himself out inventing 
characters for his books. He 
stare in them all, and the 
heroine of Armadillos and 
Old Lace js Pet Knox, who 


Joanna Pitman 
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beat him in the Justice of the 
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Thg-Story behind a Prime Ministers sensational resignation □ Biochemical action of liquorice □ When hypertension needs 


treatment 


SOON after the 
sootu! 197-1 gener¬ 
al election when 
the Conservatives 
readopted me to 
fight the Isle of 
Ely. Harold Wil¬ 
son, the Labour 
Prime Minister, came up to me in 
the Athenaeum to wish me good 
luck in my future campaign* He 
ended our conversation by saying 
that much as he hoped I would re¬ 
turn to the House he wouldnl be 
there to. welcome me he planned 
to retirein two years* time. 

Asked why, he replied that there 
were several reasons, but the best 
was that his late mother had 
started to suffer from senility at 
about the age he would then be. 
He had always thought his mother 
had continued to have too high a 
public profile for loo long, with the 
result that the reputation she had 
amassed in a lifetime of work for 
the community was eroded by the 
early symptoms of Alzheimer's. 
Harold Wilson was wise. He 
retired in good time — intellect 
intact and with a wit as sharp as 
ever. Soon afterwards, he started 
to develop the first signs of Alz¬ 
heimer's himself, the progression 


Wilson’s fear 

of senility 


of which may have 
been hastened by two 
major abdominal op¬ 
erations. 

Alzheimer's tends 
to strike successive 
generations at almost 
the same age. Often, 
the difference in the 
age of onset between 
generations is no 
more than 18 months. 

The familial nature of 
Alzheimer’s is more 
apparent in cases 
where ii comes on 
earlier, in the fifties 
and sixties rather 
than the eighties. 

Doctor magazine recently re¬ 
ported a review of Alzheimer's by 
Profiessor John Hardy, head of 
research into the disease at South 
Florida University. Professor Har- 
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dy had previously 
worked at St Mary's 
Hospital. London, 
where the team of 
which he was a mem¬ 
ber established that 
in some cases there 
was a genetic cause. 
Professor Hardy told 
the charity Research 
Into Ageing that he is 
optimistic that by the 
end of the century 
drug therapy will be 
available to slow the 
disease process and 
prevent the build-up 
in the brain of amy¬ 
loid deposits which, 
together with neurofibrillary tan¬ 
gles. are features of the disease. To 
the naked eye. the brain appears to 
become increasingly shrunken 
and wasted. These advances are 


unlikely to help those already 
suffering from the early symptoms 
of the disease, but offer great hope 
to those now approaching late 
middle age. 1 

Although memory loss is an 
early symptom, older people 
should be reassured ihat it is not 
always a prelude to Alzheimer's. 
The more common so-called 
benign memory loss can be trying, 
but is not associated with the 
progressive disintegration of the 
patient's personality, the loss of 
emotional depth, powers of rea¬ 
soning and intelligence that are 
features of true Alzheimer’s dis¬ 
ease. Sometimes, before the pa¬ 
tient's personality obviously 
begins to crumble, their distinctive 
personality traits can become 
more marked. The suspicious 
appear paranoid, the pessimistic 
depressed and the pernickety 
obsessional. 

During his active life Harold 
Wilson was kindly, hard-working, 
polite and very amusing, and by 
all accounts remained a very nice 
man. He was a great family man 
and. even when Prime Minister, 
was prepared 10 take time off from 
Downing Street to visit his sons to 
help if there were a crisis. 


Sweet danger 



THERE is never 
likely to be a Gov- 
ernmenr health 
warning on a 
packet of liquorice 
sweets, although it 
has been recog¬ 
nised since 1970 
that liquorice taken in quantities 
can cause high blood pressure. 

The first reports of liquorice's 
effect on hypertension appeared in 
Jama, the Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association, and 
referred only to its ingestion in 
large amounts. Research from Ice¬ 
land has now shown that you do 
not have to be a glutton for 
liquorice for it to affect your blood 
pressure. Writing in the Journal of 
Hypertension, doctors have sug¬ 
gested that 50g a day for a month 
may cause an increase in the sys¬ 
tolic blood pressure of five points 
(5mm/Hg): UXJg a day and the 
pressure can go up by up to 19. 

Raised blood pressure is not the 
only effect of liquorice. The initial 
Jama report also listed sudden 
cardiac arrest congested cardiac 
failure and. more prosaically. 


headaches as possible complica¬ 
tions of heavy liquorice consump¬ 
tion. 

Liquorice is obtained from the 
roots of either Spanish licorice. 
Glytyrrhisa glabra, or Russian 
liquorice, G. glabra fvarglandu- 
lifera). Its biochemical action, and 
hence its effect on the cardio¬ 
vascular sysum and blood pres¬ 
sure. is related to sodium and 
water retention, along with the 
reduction of the levels of potassi¬ 
um in the blood. 

High pressure 

PROFESSOR 
John Swales, from 
the University of 
Leicester, has re¬ 
cently reviewed 
treatment of high 
blood pressure in 
the journal Gener¬ 
al Practitioner. Professor Swales 
recommends that any patienr with 
a borderline blood pressure 
should have it carefully monitored 
for three to six months. During 
this period, such risk factors as 
obesity, heavy alcohol intake and 
slothfulness should be avoided 



and salt intake restricted. If. 
despite these measures, the dia¬ 
stolic blood pressure, the lower of 
the two readings recorded by 
doctors, remains over 100. or the 
systolic pressure, the higher of the 
two readings, exceeds 160. 
treatment with drugs should be 
started. Professor Swales stresses 
that these criteria are not raised 
with age; if anything, they should 
be lowered as increasing age 
makes a stroke more likely and ihe 
need to control blood pressure 
more important He suggests that 
patients over 60, with a diastolic 
blood pressure above 95. need 
active treatment. 

Professor Swales summarises 
the use of ACE inhibitors in the 
treatment of hypertension, partic¬ 
ularly when the raised blood pres¬ 
sure is associated with cardiac fail¬ 
ure. 

Elsewhere in the journal is a 
warning that diabetic patients 
raking ACE inhibitors should be 
on guard against hypoglycaemic 
attacks, stemming from blood 
sugar being allowed to fall too low. 
Evidence first published in The 
Lancet suggests these attacks may 
be much more common in diabetic 
patients taking ACE inhibitors. 


Secrets of 
a good 
night’s sleep 


A friend of mine has 
taken to walking his 
colicky baby round 
the block at lam. He 
often meets an elderly gentle¬ 
man. fully dressed in collar 
and tie. who paces the pave¬ 
ment or reads his newspaper 
by street light The other day 
they got chatting, and my 
friend asked him what kept 
him up at this time every 
night. “Well," he said, “you 
can’t just lie there/caii you?" 

For every person who goes 
to a doctor with sleep prob¬ 
lems. 99 suffer in silence. One- 
third of all adults and half at 
the over-65s suffer from in¬ 
somnia — difficulty getting to' 
sleep, waking early, or tossing 
a*|d turning during the night 
Not- surprisingly, -associated 
symptoms include Uaytime 
drowsiness, poor concentric ■ 
tion. irritability and a twofold 
increase in the risk of serious 
road traffic accidents. 

Doctors are widely believed 
to be unsympathetic to the 
complaint of insomnia, and 
the prescription of sleeping 
tablets, particularly benzo¬ 
diazepines such as Valium, 
Temazepam. Ativan. Moga¬ 
don or Librium, has become 
distinctly unfashionable. But 
in their heyday, these drugs 
appeared on 30 million pre¬ 
scriptions a year in Britain. 

Addiction to benzo¬ 
diazepines is now a well 


Dr Trisha 
Greenhalgh 
on how to cure 
insomnia 
without, 
resorting to pills 


accepted phenomenon, yet it 
was once vigorously denied by 
doctors. In his 1992 bock. 
Power and Dependence. 
Charles Medawar gives a 
chilling historical account of 
how alcohol, opiates, cocaine, 
chloral hydrate; bromides, 
barbiturates arid benzodi¬ 
azepines were each in turn' 
hailed by the 1 medical profeS-' 
sion as safe, effective, and the 
“antidote" for dependence on 
its predecessors. 

Surveys by. That's Life and 
Woman’s Own in the late 
1980s uncovered more possible 
cases of benzodiazepine depen¬ 
dence in a few weeks than the 
official doctors’ reporting sys¬ 
tem of Yellow Cards did m the 
previous three decades. 

Now dial the high risk of 
addiction is recognised, offi¬ 
cial recommendations limit 
new prescriptions for benzo¬ 
diazepines to four weeks. But 
what are the options for in- 
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somnia sufferers in the post¬ 
benzodiazepine era? A report 
published recently by the Scot¬ 
tish Home and Health Office. 
The Management of Anxiety 
and Insomnia, presents the 
alternatives for doctors and 
their patients. 

The first step is to make a 
detailed assessment of what 
the problem is. A thorough 
examination may reveal phys¬ 
ical conditions which interfere 
with sleep, such, as true (bran¬ 
chial) asthma, breathlessness 
due to heart failure (cardiac 
asthma), obstructive sleep ap- 
noea (intermittent blockage of 
the air passages by over- 
enlarged tonsils in a heavy 
snorer), pain (most commonly 
from an ulcer or back trouble), 
leg cramps. and Madder prob¬ 
lems from kidney diseasSn&r' 
diabetes, tfoikmson^s disease 
and depression are frequently 
missed in older people. 

O nce underlying, 
medical problems 
have been exclud¬ 
ed, the treatment of 
insomnia relies crudally on 
the patient identifying what 
the symptoms are (difficulty 
getting to sleep or frequent 
waking), what the likely cause 
is (not feeling tired, racing or 
disturbing thoughts, noisy 
neighbours, etc) and what, if 
anything, makes things better. 
Although many insomniacs 
believe they have tried every¬ 
thing. a fresh lode at lifestyle 
and bedtime rituals can some¬ 
times identify habits which 
interfere with sleep. 

An alcoholic or milky night¬ 
cap. for example, is more 

likely to keep you ■ _ 

awake than send 
you to sleep, as are 
reading or watch¬ 
ing TV in bed. and 
even leaving the 
light on and talk¬ 
ing. The Good 
Sleep Guide, repro¬ 
duced in The Man¬ 
agement of Anxiety 
and Insomnia, rec¬ 
ommends light ex¬ 
ercise in the early 
evening but noth¬ 
ing strenuous or 
mentally demanding for 90 
minutes before bed. 

Late-night snacks should be 
small, and tea and coffee 
avoided Problems with the 
physical environment, such as 
an uncomfortable bed or a 
stuffy bedroom, should be put 
right If you are stiD awake 
alter 20 minutes in bed, get up 
and leave the room, returning 
only when you are "sleepy 
tired". 

Such strategies have been 
shown to improve symptoms 
significantly m 70 to 80 per 
cent of sufferers and are more 
effective than benzodiazepines 
after the initial four weeks. 
Another approach that has 
produced impressive results in 
research studies is sleep re¬ 
striction therapy, in which the 
patient sets an alarm every 
day for a time which is earlier 
than his or her natural waking 
time. This must be continued 



People who sleep badly are more likely to suffer from daytime drowsiness, poor concentration and irritability, and to be involved in road accidents 


Daytime 
exposure 
to bright 
light 
helps the 
sleepless 


until tiie sleep patterif settles 
down; cat-napping during the 
day must be avoided. 

Some personality types (con¬ 
scientious, anxious, hard¬ 
working but disorganised) 
have a tendency to take day¬ 
time problems to bed with 
them. Time management" 
techniques can help here, and 
should alleviate daytime anxi¬ 
ety as wdl. Before going to bed 
(but not in the bedroom), 
reflect on the day past, assess 
your achievements in relation 
to what you had hoped to get 
done, and make a list of 
unfinished tasks, allocating 
time for them but not doing 
the actual work. However, 
sleep specialist Professor Colin 
Shapiro ofToronto University 
says: “Sleep cannot 
be expected to 
make up for an 

undisciplined or 

overly taxing life¬ 
style; it is not infi¬ 
nitely flexible or 
restorative." 

A new approach 
to insomnia uses 
the well-known but 
ill-understood find¬ 
ing that timed ex¬ 
posure to bright 
_ light for a restrict¬ 
ed period every day 
reduces the time taken to frill 
asleep and improves the pro¬ 
portion of time spent in the 
different stages of sleep. In one 
recent study reported in an 
American medical journal 16 
hardened insomniacs all expe¬ 
rienced longer and more re¬ 
freshing sleep after just 12 
days of fluorescent therapy. 
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| or those who have 
genuinely tried all 
non-drug methods 
and foiled to achieve 
an adequate sleep pattern, 
benzodiazepines are still occa¬ 
sionally prescribed. If used 
less than once a week, the risk 
of addiction is minimal and 
short courses can break the 
vicious cycle of poor slap 
leading to anxiety about sleep, 
leading to even poorer sleep. 

A new class of hypnotic 
drugs, the cydopyrojones, 
which include zoptdone 
(Zimovane) and zolpidem, are 
said to promote sleep without 
disturbing the time spent in 
different sleep stags, al¬ 
though whether this property 
prevents or promotes long¬ 
term dependence remains to 
be seen. The manufacturers 
are playing safe and not 
recommending treatment for 
longer than four weeks; most 
doctors, mindful of the possi¬ 
bility of a postcripi to Mr 
Medawar's book, are prescrib¬ 
ing them cautiously. If at all. 
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■ The Islington child abuse disaster 
dwarfs any Tory sleaze, and shows the 
dangers of “positive” discrimination 


W hat a good joke it 
seemed to be at 
the time; the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of Islington. 
Ha, ha, ha. Remember 
those wonderful lobby 
groups — Hackney Gay 
Window Cleaners Against 
the Cuts? Ha, ha, ha. Well, 
nobody is laughing any 
more. That half-affectionale 
nickname. “loony left", sug¬ 
gested a silly but largely 
ineffectual gaggle of sand¬ 
box politicians; an Ealing 
comedy army of loopy activ¬ 
ists and small-time fixers 
with grandiose ideological 
dreams. Bur apart from 
escalating rates bills and a 
dire influence on local edu¬ 
cation. the whole thing 
seemed more risible than 
sinister. 

But while we all smirked, 
there were children whose 
lives were being destroyed. 
Because of its “positive 
bias" toward ethnic minor¬ 
ities., women and homosex¬ 
uals, Islington council 
refused to countenance any 
suspicion of staff who were 
exploiting the children en¬ 
trusted to them. During the 
1980s. young people in the 
borough's care were appar¬ 
ently subjected to organised 
abuse by paedophiles and 

pimps. Girls and _ 

boys were coer¬ 
ced into prostitu¬ 
tion. drug use 
and violent sexu¬ 
al activity. 

The mana¬ 
gers under whom 
these crimes were 
committed could 
not control such 
activity because 


Certain 
minorities 
apparently 
could not be 
investigated 


Mrs Hodge has .com¬ 
mented with some pride in 
recent interviews that many 
of the measures that were 
labelled “loony - when first 
enacted by Islington council 
— like the “equal opportuni¬ 
ties" employment rules 
which the White report 
shows to have been so 
misused — are now stan¬ 
dard procedure in the pub¬ 
lic services. Certainly they 
have become an accepted 
part of Labour Party policy. 

As I write, Mrs Hodge 
has responded to the White 
revelations with a state¬ 
ment saying that she has 
not yet read the report and 
therefore cannot comment 
on it I await her considered 
opinion with great interest, 
since she presided over a 
scandal of such dimensions 
as to make all the Tory 
sleaze stories of recent years 
seem ludicrously trivial. 
That she did so unknowing¬ 
ly does not absolve her from 
responsibility. Indeed, her 
demonstrable ignorance of 
the facts would have made it 
all the more incumbent 
upon her to launch a proper 
investigation. The very 
people who have been so 
forthcoming to Ian White 
for the purposes of this 
_ report would pre¬ 
sumably have 
been happy to in¬ 
form her of the 
truth had she 
asked. 

There is a 
new political gen¬ 
eration control¬ 
ling Islington 
now, which is 
anxious to dis- 


the council’s political ethos 
would not permit any accu¬ 
sations against members of 
certain minorities. 

Forget any idea that this 
see-no-evii policy was being 
enforced only in borough 
backrooms — that no high- 
profile Labour politician 
would have been complicit 
with such complacency. 
When the London Evening 
Standard exposed Isling¬ 
ton's child-abuse rackets in 
1992, none other than Mar¬ 
garet Hodge — then the 
leader of Islington Labour 
Council — dalared the 
charges to be outrageous. 
Instead of ordering an in¬ 
vestigation into the morass. 
Mrs Hodge issued a state¬ 
ment that was little more 
than a shriek of abuse at the 
newspaper: “... a sensa¬ 
tionalist piece of gutter jour¬ 
nalism". Those managers 
who believed that they 
would not be supported in 
any attempt to clean up 
Islington child-care obvi¬ 
ously had a sound under¬ 
standing of their council's 
political priorities. 

Time moves on. Mrs 
Hodge is now MP for Bank¬ 
ing. As one of Tony Blair's 
moderate modernisers, she 
would not any longer leap to 
the defence of a system that 
pur the interests of minority 
sexual orientation above the 
protection of children. If you 
think this remark unfair, 
note that the White report, 
which has finally lifted the 
lid on all this, states that 
“Islington's positive bias to¬ 
ward certain groups" pre¬ 
cluded any “strong ethos... 
protecting children at risk". 


tanoe itself from the bad old 
days. But even if an un¬ 
wholesome hegemony has 
been broken up, some of its 
chief participants have be¬ 
come better ensconced than 
ever within the bosom of 
“new” Labour. 

And what of that 
philosophy of positive dis¬ 
crimination which, as Mrs 
Hodge has observed, is now 
so widely disseminated? 
What did the damage in 
Islington was the fav¬ 
ourable discretion shown to 
gays and racial minorities, 
whose personal privacy was 
regarded as sacrosanct Any 
allegations made against 
them were assumed either 
to result from prejudice or, 
worse, were not followed up 
for fear of evoking charges 
of prejudice. Gay staff were 
exempted from any investi¬ 
gation which could be inter¬ 
preted as casting aspersions 
on their motives. 

This differential treat¬ 
ment is a form of discrimi¬ 
nation that is much more 
difficult to legislate against 
than hiring on a quota sys¬ 
tem — which is, in fact, il¬ 
legal. So where do Mrs 
Hodge and her leader. Tony 
Blair, stand now? As Lab¬ 
our imposes women-only 
shortlists, is it likely to 
admit that positive discrimi¬ 
nation of any kind is wrong? 
That, however pure its in¬ 
tentions, it is simply 
favouritism by another 
name? Will they now agree 
that when merit ceases to be 
the ground for choosing 
employees, the door is 
opened to corruption of the 
worst possible kind? 
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Great expectations 


W ilson was not the first 
democratic politician — 
nor will he be the last — 
who knew how to win 
power, but did not know what to do 
with it when he got it Whatever his 
failings as a Prime Minister, he was 
the most skilful party leader the 
Labour Party has ever had. winning 
four out of the five elections he 
contested. In this century, only Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher, who never lost an 
election, and Stanley Baldwin, who 
can also claim to have won four 
elections (if one counts the National 
Government victory in 1931), have 
been equally successful in the party 
role. Yet Harold Wilson's character 
was much closer to Baldwin's than to 
Thatcher’s. She made historic 
changes to policy; like Baldwin, 
Wilson has left behind little that 
proved, permanent 
When Hugh Gaitskell died, early 
in 1963, there were three candidates 
for the leadership of the Labour 
Party: Harold Wilson, George Brown 
and James Callaghan. Wilson, 
though never very left-wing, had the 
support of that wing of the party; 
George Brown, who lost support be¬ 
cause he was so drunken and tempes¬ 
tuous, was still a serious political 
figure with strong powers of judg¬ 
ment; James Callaghan appealed to 
the centre and to the senior members 
of the parliamentary party, but never 
had enough support to come dose to 
winning. John Strachey was one of 
James Callaghan's supporters. I re¬ 
member him saying, as I saw him to 
tile lift, “Harold Wilson will win the 
leadership and will probably win the 
election, but it will prove to be a 
disaster for the Labour Parly and the 
country as weU." 

In 1963-64. Wilson proved to be a 
superb Leader of the Opposition, 
technically better at that job than 
anyone else since the war, or perhaps 
since Gladstone. He was a brilliant 
debater, he had always had a great: 
command of fact, and had acquired a 
dry skill in using political wit Yet his 
vital achievement was not in debate, 
but in the orchestration of two power¬ 
ful myths, in which most people, even 
Conservatives, were persuaded to 
believe. The first was that the Mac¬ 
millan Conservatives were hopelessly 
out of date, scandalously corrupt, 
class-ridden and ineffective. The 
Macmillan Government had indeed 
run out of ideas. Wilson turned its 
fatigue into a nationwide myth of 
impotence and exhaustion. 

The other myth was that Labour 


Wilson was brilliant at winning power, 
but didn’t know what to do with it 


thoroughly understood the new tech¬ 
nology and would make Britain 
competitive with the most advanced 
of the world's economies. By 1963. 
Britain had been left behind by 
Germany and Japan, and was far 
behind America. Wilson won the 
1964 election by persuading die 
electorate that the Labour Party 
would put this right. By die mid 1960s 
Labour was the natural party for 
scientists and young technocrats; by 
appealing to them, Wilson convinced 
a much wider audience. 

I was taken In with die rest. I 
remember arranging a lunch for him 
to meet Sir Leon 
Bagrit, the father of 
the British comput¬ 
er industry, who de¬ 
livered the 1965 
Reith Lectures on 
The Age of Automa¬ 


tion. Both Ba°rit 
and I were im¬ 



pressed by Harold 
Wilson's knowledge of the subject 
and by his eagerness to learn more. 
No doubt we were both misled, but 1 
believe that Wilson had convinced 
himself that he could and would 
regenerate Britain by encouraging 
new technology. 

In the event, he did amazingly little 
about it If I had been taken in. I was 
almost immediately disillusioned. 
Hie appointment of Frank Cousins 
as Minister for Industry in the first 
1964 Government showed that Wil¬ 
son could not be serious about tech¬ 
nological development No one less 
suitable for that purpose than Frank 
Cousins could have been found; the 
appointment was merely a man¬ 
oeuvre to keep die support of left- 
wing trade unions. Yet this profound 
failure of purpose was very damag¬ 
ing to Wilson himself. Despite a large 
majority in 1966, he had raised 
expectations far beyond anything he 
could deliver, and the Labour Party 
has paid for it for 30 years. 

My next experience of Harold 
Wilson was also disillusioning. In the 
summer of 1966. Roy Thomson was 
negotiating to buy The Times. The 
Labour Government had to decide 
whether or not to refer the purchase 
to the Monopolies Commission. Roy 
Thomson had already decided that 
he would make Denis Hamilton the 


chairman of Times Newspapers, 
Harold Evans Editor of The Sunday 
Times and me Editor of The Times. 
Harold Wilson invited us all down to 
Chequers for the night — Roy 
Thomson sensibly went home to his 
own bed — to deride whether to 
approve the purchase. 

At dinner. Harold WQson raised 
the question of David Wood, the 
excellent political correspondent of 
The Times, who had recently written 
some perfectly accurate stories which 
tiie Government had not liked. The 
Prune Minister expressed the hope 
that The Times would find a more 
_ sympathetic corres¬ 
pondent. There was 
at least a him that 
this might be a 
condition of appro¬ 
val. Roy Thomson 
looked at his blue 
and white Chequers 
plate; Denis Hamil¬ 
ton looked ar his 


problems. In 1968 he appointed Bar¬ 
bara Castle, then as now a real 
fighter, as Secretary of State for Em¬ 
ployment- and Productivity. She de¬ 
rided. with great courage, to tackle 
the issue of trade union reform. She 
published a White Paper. In Place of 
Strife. Every left-wing reactionary 
in the trade union movement was de¬ 
termined to stop her. James Cal¬ 
laghan. then Home Secretary, in¬ 
trigued against her. Harold Wilson 
supported her. but he was no 
Margaret Thatcher, and his support 
was not sustained- He always put 
party unity first 


plate: I looked at my plate. I can 
remember thinking that if Wilson 
thought that silence gave consent the 
consequences would be on him. We 
passed to the next subject Denis, 
Harold and I stayed up late that night 
listening to stories about the Prime 
Minister's brilliant successes in the 
Rhodesian negotiations. After I went 
to bed at last, I was to be awakened in 
the middle of the night try the leaking 
of the hot-water bottle in what had 
once been Harold Macmillan’s four- 
poster. Thus was the sale of The 
Times given official approval. David 
Wood remained our political corres¬ 
pondent for many years. 

That was not one of the better 
moments. There were other times 
when.I found Wilson’S fitful frank¬ 
ness strangely endearing. In the late 
1960s I had an interview with him in 
the Cabinet rooms. At the time, his 
Cabinet was much criticised because 
several of its members were thought 
to be below Cabinet quality. Most of 
than, as I remember, were called 
“Fred". 1 asked Harold Wilson why 
he kept all the Freds in office. “You 
have to remember, he replied, “that 
the weakest members of my Cabinet 
are those who are most loyal to me." 

In the late 1960s, Harold Wilson 
did make a serious attempt to solve 
one of the worst of Britain’s economic 


U ndoubtedly, Wilson ex¬ 
pected to win the general 
election of June 1970. He 
was far ahead in the polls; 
indeed the last poll we published in 
The Times forecast a Labour majority 
of over 150. The Conservative victory 
under Ted Heath came as a shatter¬ 
ing blow to him, and ft permanently 
undermined Harold Wilson’s self- 
confidence. Having been a most for¬ 
midable Leader of the Opposition, in 
1963-64, he seemed to hold little more 
than a watching brief in the period 
1970-74 

In the two elections of 1974, he was 
probably surprised to win the first 
but disappointed not to have a larger 
majority in the second. He came back 
to office in 1974 ill-prepared. He had 
no answer to the central economic 
issue of world inflation. He probably 
did not even believe in the national¬ 
isation proposals which were the 
most controversial elements in the 
Labour programme. He presided 
over rather than led the Labour 
Government for a couple of years, 
and retired in 1976 with every sign of 
relief. After the defeat of 1970, the 
spring had gone out of him. In his 
retirement he suffered a very long 
period of deteriorating health, for 
which there was universal sympathy. 

Even on the day after his death, one 
has to speak the truth as one sees it 
about a Prime Minister. Wilson was 
an intelligent and kindly man. He 
meant well by people. He was in his 
earlier days a formidable Leader of 
the Opposition and was always a 
very skilful parliamentarian and 
parly leader. But the 15 years of 
Labour predominance which he won 
after 1964 were a time when Britain's 
problems were largely evaded or 
deferred; the opportunities were 
missed. The country paid the price 
for the defects of an amiable and 
dever man. 


College prize 


ONE OFTHE most cherished uni¬ 
versity posts in Britain has been 
accepted by Michael Beloff, QC, a 
deputy High Court judge. Beloff, 
53, will lake over next summer as 
President of Trinity College, Ox¬ 
ford, from Sir John Burgh, former¬ 
ly Director-General of the British 
Council. 

Beloff is joint head of the Gray's 
Inn chambers where Tony Blair's 
wife Cherie Booth works. He 
defended Gillian Taylforth in her 
unsuccessful libel action against 
The Sun ; he is also counsel to 
Mohamed A1 Fayed and his broth¬ 
er Ali, who are bidding for British 
citizenship; and he helped to secure 
Tottenham Hotspur’s readmission 
to the FA Cup, 

As a barrister, he is said to earn 
up to £1 million a year, but 
yesterday he pronounced himself 
"very pleased" with his new pos¬ 
ition: “By the time I take up the 
appointment I will have had 15 
strenuous years as a QC. 1 am 
looking forward to a change of 
pace, although 1 will still be able, if 
time allows, to practise a little law." 

Educated at Eton and Magda¬ 
len, BelofFlectured in law at Trinity 
for two years. “I've always been an 
Oxford man," he said. "And I’ve 


always kept a house there.” It may 
no longer be needed: the Presi¬ 
dent's Lodge, set in Trinity's lawns 
and gardens, is one of the most 
desirable homes in Oxford. 


Co-ed 


THERE is new blood at Upping¬ 
ham School; Sarah Buxton has 
been appointed bursar — the first 




woman to hold such a post in a 
leading boys’ public schooL “Actu¬ 
ally it’s bedlam here at the mo¬ 
ment," says Buxton, 35. “We’re 
preparing for speech day this 
weekend and it* a bit like a mili¬ 
tary campaign." 

After stints with accountants 
Ernst & Young, PA Consulting and 
Guinness Brewing, she is to tend 
the commerdal "health" of Up¬ 
pingham while continuing to turn 
out distinguished pupils. 

In the past, the school has nur¬ 
tured the talents of Boris Karloff: 
the Heritage Secretary, Stephen 
Dorrell. and Stephen Fry, whom 
she remembers as a fellow student 
at Cambridge. “But he's hardly a 
recommendation." says Buxton. 




Hit wicket 




“This is ridiculous —you 
don't need an ID card" 


A DELICATE problem has arisen 
for John Redwood, the dry Welsh 
Secretary. As a cricket buff and the 
only senior minister to play regu¬ 
larly, he has signed up for the 
Lords & Commons cricket team's 
three-day visit to Holland next 
month to play their Dutch counter¬ 
parts. 

Now he has learnt that Coopers 
& Lybrand, die accountancy firm, 
is sponsoring the trip. "He’s 
not sure what to do." says a col¬ 
league. “Should he go, but pay his 
own way? Cancel? Or just go like 


the others and declare it in the 
register?" 

As the firm has contributed 
to the team's costs before, other 
cricketing MPs playing are not 
fretting about it. But some players 
wonder if Redwood's inclusion in 
the trip is wise, in a match last 
week, he was declared out after he 
hit his own wicket — inauspicious 
for any minister. 


Their friendship was forged at 
the local Hornby model railway 
chib and Milnsbridge Cub Scouts. 
“We were Hornby and Meccano 
fanatics. Harold had a track, and 
we used to spend all our Christ¬ 
mas money extending it" recalls 
Ainley. "He was a patrol leader 
and later a King's Scout. We never 
used to put stones or bottles of cold 
water down his bed like we did oth¬ 
ers." One defining moment came 
on a Scouts' trip to Holland. "We 
had a week over there, connected 
with Esperanto. Harold did learn 
a bit of ft, but the dumb tins like 
me didn't, of course." 


Bath time 


Track record 


HAROLD WILSON’S leadership 
skills were apparent from an early 
age. His childhood Wend Harold 
Ainley, aged 80. claims he was tiie 
driving force behind Cub Scout ad¬ 
ventures. While Wilson’s career 
took him from Huddersfield to 
Downing Street, Ainley became a 
dispensing chemist's assistant in 
the Yorkshire town. 


THE GRIZZLED visage of Bob 
Geldof greeted partygoers at a west 
London hotel on Tuesday night, 
where Marie Helvm was enter¬ 
taining guests for the launch of her 
book of health tips. Bodypure. 

Geldof announced that he too 
was thinking of cashing in on the 
fashion bandwagon. “I might 
launch a body perfume. I’d call it 
‘Stink’," he said. Fellow reveller 
Robert Sangster thought this a 
sound idea: “He certainly looks as 
if he could do with body perfume. 
In fact he looks as if he has a bath 
only once a month.” Sangster was 
well groomed in comparison. “I 
have a bath a day — I get into my 



Geldof with Marie Helvm 


wife's every morning after she’s 
finished with it" 


• Commuters on the London Un¬ 
derground should have their wits 
about them this morning. One 
thousand schoolboys will be 
swarming onto the Tube. Latymer 
Upper School (alumni: Hugh 
Grant*Mel Smith and Alan Rick- 
man) has chartered a train to ferry 
pupils to St Paul's Cathedral for a 
centenary Founder's Day service. 


P-H-S 


Labour’s 
brightest 
and best 


Gerald Kaufman 


remembers 


Harold Wilson 


H arold Wilson was the most 
successful and the most 
charismatic leader in the 
Labour Party's history. He won four 
elections {more than any other Prime 
Minister in modern times), gained 
Labour 11 of its total of 20 years in 
power, and in his heyday from 1963 to 
1966 was almost worshipped by 
millions of admirers and feared by 
political opponents both inside and 
outside his own party. 

I saw Wilson nearly every day for 
five years as his political press 
adviser at No 10.1 walked with him 
into No 10 when, after 44 months in 
die wilderness, he regained office 
in March 1974 H still can’t believe 
itr he marvelled to me. as we wat¬ 
ched on the TV news his resumption 
of the office). I served in his 1974 
Government, and as junior minister 
in charge of the government car 
service I was indirectly apprised of 
his intention to retire by a memo 
instructing me to make a car and 
driver available to all former prime 
ministers. 

He was the nicest man I ever knew, 
and the cleverest. He had the 
amazing ability to detach his mind 
from the most serious problems to 
deal with a trivial difficulty. Though 
always wary of plotters inside His 
Cabinet, he was broad-minded and 
cunning enough to promote his most 
dangerous critics and most threaten¬ 
ing rivals, like Roy Jenkins and Jim 
Callaghan. 


T o the very few of us whom he 
trusted totally, he was at once 
generous and brutal. He lis¬ 
tened carefully to advice, sometimes 
took it and sometimes rejected it and 
only snarled when he had rejected 
advice (such as not to put David 
Owen in his Government) which he 
later accepted had been right 
While exceptionally sophisticated 
politically, with a solution for every 
problem large and small (for exam¬ 
ple, his inspired decision to remove 
Tony Benn from the Department of 
Industry by putting him in the 
Department of Energy which, as it 
dealt entirely with .nationalised in¬ 
dustries, Bom could not possibly 
refuse), he was a simple man person¬ 
ally. He was not interested in food, 
being content with a steak drowned 
in HP sauce. 

He was not pretentious culturally 
though he understood the value of the 
arts and did more for them than any 
Prime Minister before or since. He 
loved Gilbert and Sullivan and enjoy¬ 
ed singing hymns with his wife, 
Mary. When he did light upon some¬ 
thing more highbrow which he 
enjoyed he felt he had to share it 
(President Nixon, on a visit, was 
probably bewildered to be taken to 
see Nicol Williamson's Hamlet). 

In some ways he was unrealistic. 
He was convinced that, given the 
chance, he could solve the Vietnam 
problem, even sending a junior min¬ 
ister on a strange arid fruitless 
mission to Hanoi. He annoyed many 
members of the party by refusing to 
condemn President Johnson’s bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam, yet annoyed 
Johnson even more by refusing to 
send even a battalion of British 
bagpipers to Vietnam. 


H e made his frill share of 
mistakes, of which the most 
serious was his failure to 
devalue the pound in October 1964 or 
July 1966 and then, on devaluing it in 
November 1967, making his notori¬ 
ous “Pound in your podeer television 
broadcast which none of his advis¬ 
ers, including me, had the intelli¬ 
gence to warn him against. Badly 
advised as to the chances of gettingn 
through the Commons, he aban¬ 
doned a reform of trade union Jaw 
that might if implemented, have kept 
both Heath and Thatcher out of 
Downing Street 

Yet he had many successes. He fos¬ 
tered British industry and exports, 
and regenerated derelict areas by his 
regional policies. He was responsible 
for a huge and high-quality housing 
programme. He was the only Prime 
Minister to spend more on education 
than defence. He created one of the 
two lasting monuments to socialism, 
the Open University (the other being 
the health service). 

Helped by Ws brilliant political 
secretary, Marcia Williams, he was a 
marvellous constituency MP in Huy- 
ton, holding regular surgeries at local 
Labour clubs. He was superb 81 
informal party functions, chatting 
casually with members and putting 
the most bashful at their ease. At his 
peak he could dominate the Com- 
roons with invective and wit. He 
shunned speecfrwriters, yet after 
starting as one of the dreariest 
speakers around, he became a master 
of oratory and repartee who could 
Have huge audiences roaring with 
enthusiasm, and floor hecklers 
(whose interventions he sometimes 
deliberately provoked) with deadly 
impromptu quips. 

After writing a series of dull 
memoirs himself, in his later years he 
began to be reassessed at his true 
worth, particularly in Ben Pimlotfs 
bjography. Many will never forget 
his masterly appearances on TV, 
smoking foe pipe that became his 
symbol (and which he really did 
smoke in private). He was the best J 
thing that ever happened to the 
Labour Party, and millio ns of his 
fellow citizens led more comfortable 
and more fulfilled fives as a result. 
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* WILSON, MAJOR AND BLAIR 

The classical lessons of a consummate party manager 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

I Pennington Street. London El 9XN Telephone 0171-782 5000 


Great prime ministers are great bv virtue of 
their powers of leadership and their 
commanding vision, not by their party 
management skills, it was Harold Wilson’s 
tragedy that he was a great party manager 
and a decent man bur not a great Prime 
Minister in the style of Uoyd George 
Winston Churchill or Margaret Thatcher. 

Mr Wilson held his party together and 
won four election victories through charm, 
energy and an unequalled mastery of the 
black pob'ticai arts in which he far out¬ 
stripped his opponents, both within and 
without his party. Mr Wilson was a fine 
advertisement for the upward social mobil¬ 
ity of 20th-century Britain, coming from 
humble origins to become a youthful Labour 
minister and. unexpectedly, leader of his 
party and Prime Minister. But he could only 
paper over the cracks in Labour, leaving its 
divisions on rhe great issues of the day — 
especially Europe — unresolved. He lived in 
constant fear that, despite his electoral 
successes, colleagues were plotting to over¬ 
throw him. Friends of another decent man. 
John Major, will have been reminded of the 
similarities yesterday. 

Political commentators will inevitably 
make comparisons between Mr Wilson’s 
great achievement in winning office after 13 
years of Conservative rule and the prospects 
of the current Leader of the Opposition in 
ending another prolonged era of Tory 
Government Both men achieved their 
eminence by the sadly premature deaths of 
their predecessors. Hugh Gaitskell and 
John Smith respectively. We hope for Tony 
Blair's sake as well as our own that his 
programme does not betray, in like manner, 
his early promise. 

It is also worth reflecting upon the 


Conservative Party's present, unquiet period 
of office and the remarkable ties which bind 
Mr Wilson and Mr Major. The latter can 
also be congratulated for his rise from 
obscurity. But neither Prime Minister was 
or is a man of fierce conviction. On the value 
of sterling both men followed the ortho¬ 
doxies of their day and, in consequence, 
suffered a crisis of economic credibility after 
forced devaluations in 1967 and 1992. Never 
mind that the policies of the Opposition were 
no more intelligent than their own: ul¬ 
timately. an occupant of No 10 cannot escape 
responsibility for his Government 

On Europe neither Mr Wilson nor Mr 
Major found it easy to unite their parties. In 
contrast to Mr Heath’s certainty about the 
value of entering the European Community. 
Mr Wilson offered an uneasy compromise. 
In contrast to Mr Heath and (contrariwise) 
Baroness Thatcher. Mr Major still offers 
shifting compromises. Perhaps both men 
were given a task beyond the capacity of 
even the best party manager. Certainly Mr 
Major will struggle, like Mr Wilson, to leave 
his successor a party which can rally behind 
a united position on Europe. 

We are left with the observations of Mr 
Wilson’s biographer, Ben PimlotL "When 
Labour did well. Wilson received much of 
the credit It was natural, perhaps even fair, 
that when it did badly, he should get the 
blame. It was also inevitable that his 
enemies should take heart. In the Tea Room 
and in rumour-filled newspaper offices, 
innumerable scenarios for the Prime Min¬ 
ister’s forced departure were painted in vivid 
colours. ‘We discussed the mechanics of how 
he might be replaced endlessly’ recalls 
William Rodgers, then a junior minister. 
None of the schemes came to anything.” 


QUESTIONS OF IDENTITY 

The ID card issue should never have been touched 


Michael Howard, the Home Secretary, has 
wisely refrained from favouring any one of 
the six options on identity cards set out in 
yesterday’s Green Paper. Having raised this 
delicate issue, he will find enemies around 
every comer. Opponents of any form of 
national ID card are as passionate as 
proponents of the strongest option, the 
compulsory card. Whatever Mr Howard 
now derides to do. he will incur the wrath of 
ajubstantial section of the papulation, many 
or whom are his own supporters. 

The ID card argument is by no means a 
neat party political one. Right-wing libertar¬ 
ians vie with right-wing authoritarians in 
the voriferousness of their views. This is a 
policy on which Mr Howard need never 
have embarked — it is a “solution" for which 
there is no corresponding problem. He is 
now bound to enrage one or other of the 
constituencies within his own party which 
have traditionally managed to coexist in 
relative peace. 

It is hard, therefore, to understand why 
the Government touched the issue of ID 
cards at ail. It is not as if there would be 
great public expenditure sayings. Of the 
Green Paper’s proposed options, the only 
one that might aid the police would be the 
toughest, a compulsory ID card which 
would have to be produced on demand. 
Even then, the most serious villains — 
terrorists and organised criminals — would 
be the most likely to be able to obtain forged 
cards, giving themselves a spunous 
respectability which might actually hamper 
police investigations. 

Such cards would be expensive to issue: 
the Home Office’s conservative estimate is 
£600 million, and that excludes the costs of 


enforcement and continuing administration. 
Each citizen would have to go through an 
onerous procedure to prove his or her 
identity, similar to that needed for obtaining 
a passport This would presumably have to 
be repealed for the card to be renewed or 
replaced. Most offensive, though, would be 
the requirement to carry the card at all 
times. One of the great freedoms that 
Britons possess as citizens of an island 
nation is to go about their peaceful business 
without having to account for their existence 
to any authority. 

A voluntary card would haw no obvious 
benefits in the fight against crime. But it 
would soon become compulsory in all bat 
name. This has happened in France, for 
example, where every petty bureaucrat 
demands to see an ID card. Even the Green 
Paper admits that in countries where cards 
are voluntary, “the need to prove identity for 
many official purposes makes holding an 
identity card a necessity”. Britons may be 
happy to produce a driving licence for the 
purposes of driving a car, or a credit card in 
order to buy goods, but they are likely to 
recoil from having to carry a piece of plastic 
merely in order to exist within the law. 

It was during and after the last War that 
the last experiment with ID cards was made. 
Wartime cards, which were compulsory, 
were continued into peacetime to the fury of 
law-abiding citizens. Eventually, after a 
respectable middle-class man refused to 
produce his papers to the police because he 
had done no wrong, a public uprising forced 
the Government of the day to abolish ID 
cards. This Government has surely caused 
enough fury in Middle England already not 
to risk provoking any more. 


THE FURORE OF THE GARDEN 

Another institution in need of weeding, mulch and pruning 


Chelsea Flower Show opens to the pub- 
xlay. So prudent commuters who travel 
where near the Embankment should 
w longer for their journeys. Tomorrow 
5 pm bell rings for bedlam, when exhib- 
; have to sell off their wares for whatever 
will fetch before closing-time. Miracul- 
y cured invalids have been observed 
ting their wheelchairs loaded down with 
its, and there is no need to ask theway 
ne Square station. Just follow Birnam 
id and the spoor of delphinium petoL^ 
ie oldest and most 

a S an endearing breath of the garden 
re into the heart of ^don. Ltice th 
Race and the Cup Final it ns ,a fixed 
t in the London Season. And 

«£3gs&2asi&! 

travelling collector of 
is year is notable for the Dig for Vjctojy 

spl B 

KSSSsraws 

"^garden M* wtthou. 

—*5 

Rugby Croquet Cub. 

and Lawn Tennis . combines 

in its- administration. Us 


Flower Show is run with D-Day precision. 
And yesterday the RHS announced a £25- 
million plan to develop its garden centre at 
Wisley. Yet at the same time the old fuchsias 
who run it regard democracy for their 
180.000 members with as much dismay and 
distaste as their former president, the Prince 
Consort, would have done. Their plan to 
remove their Lindley Library. the greatest 
horticultural and botanical collections in the 
world, from Pimlico to Wisley was an¬ 
nounced as a fait accompli. This little- 
known public library indeed needs bigger 
and better quarters for its valuable collec¬ 
tions. But like the Chelsea Flower Show, it 
should be in London rather than a Surrey 
suburb. 

The world has moved on since Prince 
Albert died, and members of the RHS are 
articulate and opinionated gardeners of 
Middle England, unlikely to throw in the 
trowel just because they are told to. Such 
was the indignation aroused by the plan to 
move the Lindley Library to Wisley that Sir 
Stephen Gibson has been commissioned to 
prepare a report on the options. These 
Include taking over the Rochester Row police 
station, a stone’s throw from the present 
library and about to be decommissioned. 
This would provide ample room for tile RHS 
collections. There could also be an acre of 
roof garden, and space for a London seed 
bank with stocks from commercial mer¬ 
chants and scientific institutions. 

Gibson will report in July. There must 
then be a postal ballot of RHS members, 
with the council being bound by rather than 
just “taking into account" their, votes. 
National institutions, like plants, must 

continually adapt to the environment or die. 


Statue for Wilde 
in theatreland 

From Mr Jeremy Isaacs and others 

Sir, Oscar Wilde, the writer and the 
man. deserves a prominent public 
memorial in London, in addition to 
the window panel recently inscribed 
in Westminster Abbey (report. Feb- 
ruaiy 15). We, the undersigned, an¬ 
nounce, on the anniversary of his 
conviction, that we propose to put up a 
statue to him in London's theatreland. 
Il will be erected in 1997. to mark the 
centenary of his release from jail. 

By his language and wit. his ideas 
and his demeanour. Wilde commands 
our admiration and our gratitude. His 
work delights generation after genera¬ 
tion. We seek to honour him by a vis¬ 
ual memorial, and we have the sym¬ 
pathetic encouragement of Westmin¬ 
ster City Council, as we prepare to 
seek planning permission from them. 

When we have formal permission 
for a site, and have chosen a sculptor, 
a public appeal for hinds will be 
hunched. 

Yours faithfully. 

JEREMY ISAACS. 

COLIN AMERY, 

KENNETH BAKER. 

JUD! DENCH, 

RICHARD EYRE. 

MICHAEL FOOT. 

GREY GOWR1E, 

SEAMUS HEANEY. 

MERLIN HOLLAND. 

NICHOLAS HYTNER. 
ian McKellen. 

MATTHEW PARRIS, 

SIMON SA1NSBURY. 

St JOHN of FAWSLEY. 

ANTHONY SMITH. 

MAGGIE SMITH. 

The Monument Trust, 

9 Red Lion Court, EC4. 

May 24. 


Nolan’s constraints on body politic 


Prayers for the dead ^|, 

From the Reverend J. C. Edwards, SJ jxars 

should 

Sir, Christians (mostly Catholics) who jj 
pray for the dead believe, as Mr this w< 
Spanner seems to (May 17), that “the ^ pul 

eternal destiny of the departed is fixed theess 

at die moment of death” But they {5 ^ 
think that among those who are saved democ 

may be some (perhaps most of us) 
who need to re-grow some of the spir- Yours: 
itual mutilations they may have MICH 
inflicted on themselves in this life. Amber 
before they can enjoy God as he wants Sudbrt 
them to. May 2 ! 

We think this re-growing (or 
purification) takes place through the From L 
cooperation of the whole Church. So Sir si _ 
since we cant be certain that Hitler, or j 

anybody come to that, is damned, we . 

could pray For him. 


Yours faithfully, 

J. C. EDWARDS. 

114 Mount Street Wl. 

May 18. 

From the Chaplain of Millfield 

Sir, Your recent correspondence re¬ 
minds me of Lord Shaftesbury’s re¬ 
flection on the evening of his wife’s 
death that it was the first time he had 
been unable to pray with her. He 
might have been comforted had he re¬ 
membered that the Apostles’ Creed 
professes belief in the communion of 
saints, fheuraiy of the church on earth 
with the church beyond the grave. 
There is a subtle difference between 
prayers for the dead and prayers with 
the dead. The latter is fully consistent 
with an evangelical understanding of 
the atonement 

Yours faithfully, 

SIMON BLOXAM-ROSE, 

Orchard Leigh. Buileigh Road. 

Street Somerset. 

May 18. 

From the Reverend Canon Peter Brett 

Sir, Prayer is an expression of care. 
Why should we cease to care because 
a human body becomes unable to do 
its job as the embodiment of a person? 

I have seen many people through 
die moment of their “death" and not 
one was good enough for heaven or 
tod enough for hell. What a moment 
for love and care to dry up! 

Yours faith fully . 

PETER BRETT. 

22 The Precincts. Canterbury. Kent 
May 17. 


Events beyond recall 

From Mr Ralph Blumenau 

Sir. Baroness Cox is one of the large 
number of fairly senior citizens who 
bemoan the fact that a significant pro¬ 
portion of children aged 11 to 14 do not 
know who Winston Churchill was 
and are ignorant of the Holocaust (re¬ 
port, May 23). 

I wonder how many 11 to 14-year- 
olds would have known in, say. 1939. 
who Lloyd George was or had heard 
of the Armenian massacres. Can we 
not remember from our childhood 
bow infinitely remote to us were 
events all of half a century earlier (and 
less), even if they were included in the 
syllabus for li to 14-year-olds (by no 
means always the case)? 

We are constantly shocked by what 
children have apparently not been 
taught: yet often it is knowledge that 
we ourselves acquired wily at a later 
stage. 

Yours faithfully, 

RALPH BLUMENAU. 

Ill Princes House, 

50 Kensington Park Road. Wll. 

May 23. 


From Mr Philip Allott 

Sir. It would be interesting 10 know 
whether the Government's legal ad¬ 
visers considered the question of whe¬ 
ther ft was lawful for the executive 
branch of government to ask Lord No¬ 
lan’s comminee (letters. May 17.221 to 
consider and make recommendations 
concerning the behaviour of Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament. It is also to be 
hoped that they will have considered 
the lawfulness of setting up a body ex¬ 
ternal to the House of Commons to 
pass judgment on such behaviour. 

The relevant bgal provision is the 
ninth of rhe “undent rights and lib¬ 
erties" of Pari iamen r declared in the 
Bin of Rights Act of 1689 (New Style}: 
Thai lhe freedom of speech, and debates or 
proceedings in parliament, oujrhi not to be 
imp eached or questioned in am court or 
place: out ot parliament. 

The institutional independence of 
the House of Commons is at the root 
of the constitutional order of this 
country. 

Yours truly. 

PHILIP ALLOTT, 

Trinity College. 

Cambridge. 

May 23. 

From MrM. E. Gaisford 

Sir, 1 believe that until comparatively 
recently the respect and trust enjoyed 
by Members of Parliament were 
maintained largely by public ignor¬ 
ance of their activities. This respect 
has now been very seriously under¬ 
mined by relentless media exposure of 
their individual failings and venality: 
and the response to the Nolan com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations by a signif¬ 
icant section of the Conservative Party 
has only served to increase the public 
distrust. 

Mr Enoch Powell (“There's no legis¬ 
lating for honour", May 19) offers no 
specific alternative to Nolan but ap¬ 
pears to believe that Parliament 
should be allowed to wash its own 
dirty linen in private. I am certain that 
this would be totally unacceptable to 
the public — whose belief and trust in 
the essential integrity of government 
is absolutely vital for a healthy 
democracy. 


Business letters, page 29 
Sports letters, page 42 


Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL GAISFORD. 

Amberley. Scothem Lane. 

Sudbrooke. Lincoln. 

May 21. 

From Dr Patricia A. Hind 

Sir. Simon Jenkins (“MPs need proper 
jobs". May 17) advocates the broaden¬ 
ing of MPs' representational interests 
beyond simple geography. He points 
out that MPs have vocational and oth¬ 
er loyalties, citing as examples that 
“lawyers care about the law. fanners 
about agriculture, women MPS about 
women". 

It is perhaps fortunate that the latter 
do care. Mr Jenkins clearly reveals 
the still-entrenched male attitude in 
which the female of the species is not 
perceived as contributing on an equal 
footing to the "real" world of the 
marketplace. 

Luckily, most women MPS are per¬ 
fectly capable of doing a job outside 


Labour and judges 

From Mr Paul Boateng. MPfor Brent 
South [Labour) 

Sir, Let me. before any other members 
of (he Legal Premier League (Retired) 
are tempted to enter the fray, set the 
record straight on Labour’s alleged in¬ 
tention to introduce a “league table of 
bad judges" (reports. May 16 and 17). 

Labour has no such plans. The ex¬ 
isting constitutional arrangements in 
relation to the judiciary will remain 
intact. We do. however, as but one 
part of a far-reaching package of re¬ 
forms of our legal system, designed to 
put the consumer rather than the pro¬ 
fession at its heart, intend to introduce 
a new, independent, lay element into 
the process in the form of a Judicial 
Appointments and Training Com¬ 
mission. 


Child-sex tourists 

From Mrs Jean Clark and the 
Reverend Graham St-John Willey 

Sir, Our organisations welcome your 
report (May 16) that senior detectives 
at Scotland Yard’s Paedophile and 
Child Pornography Unit support the 
concept that legislation is needed to 
combat the sexual exploitation of 
children abroad. 

We have been promoting an early 
day motion (Chfldren in Prostitution 
and Pornography) in the House of 
Commons since 1992. calling for the 
legislation which Lord Hylton's Sex¬ 
ual Offences (Amendment) Bill seeks 
to introduce. Since November 4.199Z 
it has received the support of 3% MPs 
from all. parties. No other early day 
motion on a child welfare issue has 
ever received such a measure of sup¬ 
port 

Tough new legislation is needed 
against those who exploit children for 
die sexual gratification of adults, for 
they are guilty of a crime against hu¬ 
manity. 

It is an international disgrace that 
the UK should be one of the few deve¬ 
loped countries whose government is 
still apposed to the introduction of 
such legislation. 


Letters should cany a daytime 
telephone Dumber. They may be 
faxed to 0171-7825046. 


Parliament, whilst competently and 
conscientiously representing their 
constituents. Most of them are adept 
at running the small non-profit-mak¬ 
ing organisation known as a home, in 

their spare time. 

Yours faithfully. 

PATRICIA A HIND. 

City University'. 

School of Soria! Sciences, 
Northampton Square. ECI. 

May 18. 

From Mr David Green 

Sir. Mr Michael Pinto-Duschinsky 
(“Who pays toe party’ pipers?". May 
16) should remember that there is a 
long tradition of independent repres¬ 
entation in the UK. especially in local 
government. Any form of direct stale 
aid to political parties is fraught with 
difficulty. 

Far better, surely, to widen the 
scope of assistance granted to can¬ 
didates for local and national elec¬ 
tions, whether or not they are mem¬ 
bers of political parties: for example, 
toe freepost facility currently enjoyed 
by parliamentary candidates could be 
extended to local government elec¬ 
tions and limited reimbursement of 
election address printing costs might 
be offered. 

While such options would require 
taxpayers' money, public resources 
would be applied effectively to assist¬ 
ing communication between the voter 
and the candidate, rather than shor¬ 
ing up the inevitable centralised party 
bureaucracies. 

Yours faithfully. 

DAVID GREEN. 

33 Hailwood Road. 

Southport, Lancashire. 

May IS. 

From Mr Ian Paul 

Sir. Anthony Steen. MP. is mistaken 
when he believes that Lord Nolan 
(and with him public opinion) is im¬ 
plying that MPs are crooks (report. 
May 19). What he is implying is that 
when MPs have so many lucrative in¬ 
terests. they may well be tempted to 
vote according to these, rather than 
for what is in the public interest The 
response of Conservative backbench¬ 
ers in yesterday’s debate amply dem¬ 
onstrated this. 

By initially colluding with this view. 
John Major again demonstrated that 
he is out of touch with public opinion, 
and our of step with public concerns. 
Labour’s open and no doubt popular 
response to Nolan suggests that he 
may also soon be out of office. 

Yours faithfully. 

IAN PAUL. 

44 Kingston Road. 

Poole. Dorset 
May 19. 

From Mr Victor McGrath 

Sir, What is it that makes our politic¬ 
ians want to regulate everyone except 
themselves? 

Yours sincerely, 
j. v. McGrath. 

Avalon. Buckholt, 

Monmouth. Gwent 
May 23. 


This will advise the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor on his continuing responsibility 
for appointment and discipline, inclu¬ 
ding a more formal system for inves¬ 
tigation of complaints against toe 
judiriary. which may of course be 
published, and reporting on all these 
matters to Parliament through a new 
Select Committee on Justice and Legal 
Services. 

We also intend to implement with¬ 
out further delay the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Criminal Justice’s proposals 
for assessing and monitoring judicial 
p erformance. This should be quite 
enough to engage toe minds of any ju¬ 
dicial Cantongg- 

Yours faithfully. 

PAUL BOATENG 
(Labour Spokesperson cm 
Legal Affairs}, 

House of Commons. 


We only hope that the Home Secre¬ 
tary will now take heed. 

Yours sincerely. 

JEAN CLARK 

(President. National Council of Women), 
GRAHAM St-JOHN WILLEY 
(Action for Childrm Campaign), 

36 Danbury Street. Nl. 

May 16. 

From the Charge d'Affaires a. L 
Royal Thai Embassy 

Sir. We welcome efforts by toe media 
and charities to raise awareness of the 
problem of “sex tourists". Paedophiles 
holidaying abroad need 10 know that 
what is immoral and illegal at hone is 
also unmoral and illegal overseas. 

However. I must correct toe statistic 
in the Christian Aid report that there 
are 200,000 child prostitutes in Thai¬ 
land. Surveys over the past few years 
conducted by independent, non-gov¬ 
ernmental organisations like the Thai 
Red Cross and Mahidol University 
have consistently put the number be¬ 
tween 20,000 and 40,000. 

Obviously, even these estimates are 
unacceptable, and the Government’s 
goal is to eradicate child prostitution. 
But until we have an accurate assess¬ 
ment of the scale of the problem, it mil 
be impossible to solve. 

Yours sincerely. 

PHITHAK PHROM BUBPHA. 

The Royal Thai Embassy. 

30 Queen's Gate, SW7. 

May 17. 


Coach crashes and 
safety barriers 

From MrS. H. Ogden 

Sir. This latest motorway tragedy is a 
reminder of another case, that of the 
American tourist coach that went over 
a “safety barrier" on the M2 (report, 
November 11,1993), and rolled down 
an embankment killing ten people. 

Yesterday's crash also involved a 
coach, an embankment, and this time, 
seemingly, no barrier. On raised stret¬ 
ches of motorway it is essential that 
out-of-control vehicles are kept on the 
road. If there had been efficient bar¬ 
riers in these accidents, casualties 
might have been greatly reduced. 

Campaigns for compulsory seat- 
belts should not divert public atten¬ 
tion from the possibility thai motor¬ 
way barriers are poorly designed, 
sited and installed. 

Yours faithfully. 

S. H. OGDEN. 

7 Stephen Cose, Orpington, Kent. 
May 24. 


UNA anniversary 

From Lord Richard. QC, and others 

Sir. As we commemorate this year the 
fiftieth anniversary of the end of 
World War fl, with its exposure at 
Auschwitz, Belsen. Dachau and else¬ 
where, of the very worst that human 
beings can inflict on each other, and of 
the founding of the United Nations, 
with the great principles enshrined in 
its Charter, we should not overlook 
toe fiftieth birthday of the United 
Nations Association (UNA). 

its founder members, largely 
drawn from the ranks of toe League of 
Nations Union, met in London on 
May 24. 1945. to form UNA Unde¬ 
terred by the ultimate failure of the 
League of Nations and. like the draf¬ 
ters of the UN Charter in San Fran¬ 
cisco. determined to try again to make 
warfare and injustice things of the 
past, this devoted group of people 
have, over the last 50 years, continued 
their efforts to get successive govern¬ 
ments more fully to live up to their 
international obligations under toe 
UN Charter. 

We have, as parliamentarians, been 
involved in various ways with UNA in 
their work. We much appreciate their 
involvement, willingly acknowledge 
the contribution which they have so 
ceaselessly made, wish than well in 
the future and pledge our continuing 
support. 

Yours sincerely. 

IVOR RICHARD. 

DAFYDD ELIS-THOMAS. 

MIKE GAPES. 

EMMA NICHOLSON. 

DAVID STEEL, 

CYRIL D. TOWNSEND. 

Palace of Westminster. 

May 23. 


Burma appeal 

From Mr Nicholas Greenwood 

Sir, Today you carry a report by 
James Pringle from Payatoonzu, Bur¬ 
ma, entitled “Burmese junta toughens 
stance on opposition as investment 
flows in". Saturday, May 27. marks 
toe fifth anniversary of the general 
elections in Burma which the Nat¬ 
ional League for Democracy won with 
a massive majority of 81 per cent 
Five years on. with the opposition 
crushed and the population cowed 
into submission, the illegitimate re¬ 
gime continues to rule with heinous 
brutality. 

Is it not time that both toe Western 
and South-east Asian nations re¬ 
sponded with something rather more 
effective than tacit condemnation 
while they continue with their policy 
of “constructive engagement"? 

Yours sincerely. 

NICHOLAS GREENWOOD. 

Right Now Books & Tours (Burma), 
36c Sisters Avenue. SW11. 

May 23. 


Universities league 

From MrT. G. Hervey 

Sir, Mr Bowater (letter. May 23) is 
concerned because his Cambridge de¬ 
gree was considered by a Goman 
university to be “only equivalent to a 
German polytechnic degree". 

Perhaps he will take some comfort 
from the fact that when I applied to 
join Middle Temple and inquired of 
toe Council of Legal Education about 
examination exemptions based on my 
Harvard Law School degree (which 
was. of course, awarded following 
three years of postgraduate study), I 
was told that the degree would be 
considered to be the equivalent of two 
English A-levels. 

That's the nice thing about chauvin¬ 
ism; anyone can practise it No one 
should take it personally. 

Yours faithfully, 

TOM HERVEY 
(Solicitor). 

13 St Marks Road, 

Leamington Spa, Warwickshire. 

May 23. 


Premier feats 

From Dr Peter W. Skelton 

Sir. Harold Wilson gave us the Open 
University. John Major has given us 
toe National Lottery. 

Yours faithfully. 

PETER SKELTON, 

36 Station Road, 

Woburn Sands, Buckinghamshire. 
May 24. 
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COURT CIRCULAR 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
May 24: The . Amir of the Stale of 
Kuwait this morning drove .to St 
James's Palace in a Carriage Pro¬ 
cession. accompanied by a.Captain's 
Escort of the Household Cavalry with 
Standard, and' received High 
Commissioners of the Common¬ 
wealth Countries, and Ambassadors 
accredited to the Court of St James's. 

His Highness visited No 10 
Downing Street for Talks with the 
Prime Minister. 

Afterwards The Amir of the State of 
Kuwait was entfrtained-To Luncheon 
bv the Prime Minister on behalf of 
Her Majesty'S Government.' 

His Highness this evening received 
an Address of Welcome at a Court.of 
Common Council ahd afterwards 
was entertaianed at a'Banquet by the 
Rt Hon the Lord Mayor and Corpora¬ 
tion of London at Guildhall. 

The Duke and Duchess of Glouces¬ 
ter were pnsoH. % ' 

Mr Adrian Thorpe was received in 
audience by The Queen and kissed 
hands upon his appointment as Her 
Majesty's Amhasador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Republic of 
the Philippines. Mrs Thorpe was also 
received by Her Majesty. • 

The Governor-General of Solomon 
Islands was received by The Queen 
when Her Majesty conferred upon 
him the honour of Knighthood and 
invested him with the Insignia of a 
Knight Grand Cross of me Most 
Distinguished Order of St Michael ■ 
and St George. 

Mr Christopher Long was received 
in audience by The Queen And kissed ' 
hands upon his appointment as Her 
Majesty's Ambassador Extraor¬ 
dinary and Plenipotentiary 10 the - 
Republic of Hungary. 

Mr Paul Bergne. Her Majesty'S '• 
former Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Republic of 
Uzbekistan, was received m audience 
by The Queen upon his rtriremem. 

Mrs Bergne was also received.by 
Her Majesty. 

The Duke of Edinburgh. Senior 
Trustee. National Maritime Mu¬ 
seum. this morning opened the 
Leopold Muller Education Centre at * 
the National Maritime Museum. 
Greenwich. London SEiO. Sir Brian 
McGrath was in attendance. 

His Royal Highness, Grand.Presi¬ 
dent. this afternoon chaired a Council 
Meeting of the British -Common¬ 
wealth Ex-Services League at 
Buckingham Palace. 

The Duke of Edinburgh. President . 
and Honorary Life Fellow. Royal 
Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts. Manufactures and Commerce, 
this evening attended the 1W Royal 
Society of Arts Environmental 
Management Awards at John Adam 
Street, London WC2. Major Chirks ■ 
Richards was in attendance. 

The Princess Royal, President. British 
Knitting and Clothing Export Coun¬ 
cil. today chaired the AnhuaLGeneral 
Meeting and attended a Luncheon at 
Claridge*. London Wl. Mrs David 
Bowes-Lyon was in attendance. -.' 

The Duke of York this! afternoon 
presented the prizes for The Duke of 
Edinburgh Charity Challenge at 
Wentworth Golf Guh. Surrey. ' 

His Royal Highness. Ettlron. this 
evening attended the Annual Dinner 
of the Royal College of Ophthalmolo¬ 
gists at the Botanical Gardens. 
Birmingham, and was received by 
Her Majesty's Lord-Lieutenant for 
West Midlands (Mr Robert Taylor). 


Sir John 
Pope-Hennessy 

A Requiem Mass for Sir John 
Wyndham Pope-Hennessy. CBE, 
FBA. FRSL. FSA. will be cele¬ 
brated al The Oratory. Brampton 
Road. London. SW3. on Thursday, 
June 1. at 11.00am. 


Captain- Neil Blair RN was in 
attendance. 

ST JAMES'S PALACE 
May 24: The Prince of Wales. 
Rounder told President. The Prince of 
Wales'S Institute for Architecture, this 
morning chaired a Council Meeting 
at Gloucester Gate. London SW1. 

Mr Stephen Lamport was m 
attendance. 

His Royal Highness. President, 
this afternoon gave a Luncheon for 
The Prince of Wales's institute of 
Architecture at St James’S Palace. 

- KENSINGTON PALACE 
May 24: The Princess of Wales. Vice 
President. British Red Cross Society, 
and Patron. British Red Cross Youth 
and 125th Birthday Appeal (his 
evening attended a Reception af 
.Christie’s. King Street. London SWi. 

■■ to launch the book'■Freedom".' 

Mrs Max Pike was in attendance. 
May 24: Hie Princess Margaret, 
Countess of Snowdon. PrestdenLlhe. 
Guide Association, attended the An¬ 
nual General Meeting of the Associ¬ 
ation,, held this morning at 
Commonwealth Headquarters. I 
Buckingham Palace Road, and this 
afternoon ar- Church' House. West¬ 
minster. The Lad|y Julia Townsend 
was in attendance. 

May 24: Princess Alice. Duchess of 
Gloucester this afternoon visited the 
Southern .Housing Group* Jubilee 
Crescent to mark the 60th Anniver¬ 
sary. of the Crescent. Manchester 
Road. Isle of Dogs. London E14. Mrs 
' Michael Harvey was in attendance. 
YORK HOUSE 

May 24: The Duke of Rem. Chan¬ 
cellor. this morning visited the School 
of Biological Sciences and this after¬ 
noon visited the Surrey Research 
Park, University of Surrey. 
Guildford. Surrey. Captain Marcus 
Barnett was in attendance. 
THATCHED HOUSE LODGE 
May 24: Prinoess Alexandra this 
afternoon visited the YMCA Indian 
Student Hostel at 41 Fitzroy Square, 
London WL 

Mrs Peter Aha was iriattendance. 
Her Royal Highness. Vice-Patron 
of the Royal Over-Seas League, later 
received Mr Peter McEnree upon 
retiring as Chairman and Sir Geof¬ 
frey Eilenon on assuming this 
appointment. 


Christening 

The Duchess of Kent was a 
godparent to the infont daughter of 
Lord and Lady Ralph Kerr who 
was christened Amabel Mary 
Antonella by Father Anthony 
Dolan, assisted by Father Daniel 
Cronin, at Melbourne HaD, 
Derbyshire, on Sunday. May 14. 
The other godparents are Viscount 
Tam worth. Mr Alexander Von 
Westenholtx. Mrs Anthooy 
Gotilieb and Mrs David Palmer. 


news 

The Holme Grammar Schools, 
Oldham 

A service of thanksgiving, celebrat¬ 
ing the opening of the Schools an 
May 30. IS95, was held on Wednes¬ 
day at Oldham Parish Church. 
Canon John Sykes. Vicar of Old¬ 
ham and Chaplain to The Queen, 
officiated and the Right Rev Chris¬ 
topher Mayfield. Bishop of 
Manchester, preached the sermon. 

Former pupils, who would like 
details of further celebrations of 
the centenary, or wish to re¬ 
establish contact with the Schools, 
are invited to contact the Bursar. 
Mr David Moore (0161624 8442). 

Abingdon School 
The following Scholarship elec¬ 
tions have beet made for 1995: 

Merots Company scholarship: N-A. 
Hayes. St Edwards S. Ttiehum. 
Foundation Major Scholarship: M.D. 
Brawn, Priorscourt s. 

Foundation Minor Scho lar s hip s: 
TJJi. Butter, oratory Prep S: LaTH. 
Haw&nL New college S. 

Music Scholarships: J.A. 

Mendelsohn-Malik. Friaeswide MS, 
Oxford/Abingdon S; D.TJ, Haworth. 
Christ Church cathedral S. 

Honorary Musk Scholarships: s-H.T. 
Mak. Si Paul's College. Hong 
Kong/AbinKion S; c!hJ. Lao, 


Diocesan Boys' School. Hong 
Kong/Abingdon S. 

Music Exhibitions: R.P. Wallace. Si 
Nicolas ces, Abingdon S; J.T.H. 
Rowe. St Hugh's S; M.H. spence r- 
Chapman. FrtheswWe MS; J. Wilson. 
Dragon S; H.V.E.F. Allnut. CrosOelds 
S/Abingdon 5; E-M. Mason. Si 
Nicolas CES rAbingdon s: j.e.c. 
Meams.SC Nicolas uES /Abingdon s. 
Art and Design SchoUntup: NJL 
Hayes. St EdwaW-s S. Tilehurst 
Art and Desteo ExhiMtion: T.wj. 
Murray. Beachoorough S. 


Receptions 


HM Government 

Mr Alastair Goodlad. Minister of 
State for Foreign and Common¬ 
wealth Affairs. and Lord 
Carrington, CH, KG. President of 
the Voluntary Services Associ¬ 
ation. were the hosts to a reception 
given by Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment yesterday evening at Lan¬ 
caster House.. 

Building of the Year Award 1995 
Lord Carrington, KG. CH. pre¬ 
sented The Sunday Times and 
Royal Fine Art Commission Build¬ 
ing of (he Year award at a 
reception held yesterday afternoon 
arthe Savoy Hotel. Lord St John of 
Fawsley and Mr John Witherow 
were the hosts. Members of the 
Diplomatic Corps and both 
Houses of Parliament were 
present. 


Service dinner 

The Princess of Wales's Royal 
Regiment 

Lieutenant-General Sir Anthony 
Denison-Smith. Colonel of The Prin¬ 
cess of Wales's Royal Regiment 
(Queen's and Royal Hamps hires), 
presided at a luncheon held yesterday 
ar Haberdashers' Hall lo mark die 
retirement of Colonel J.W. Francis. 


Lincoln's Inn 

Mr Pfcier LO. Leaver. QC has been 
elected a Bencher of Lincoln's Inn. 


On This Day has been 
held out because of 
pressure on space 


The Queen and die Duke of 
Edinburgh will attend a dinner 
given by the Amir of Kuwait at 
Oaridge’s Hotel at 8J0,Tbe Duke 
and Duchess of Gloucester, the 
Duke of Ken land Princess Alexan¬ 
dra will also attend. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, as Colo¬ 
nel-in-Chief, will attend a reception 
for the Army Cadet Force Associ¬ 
ation at St James's Palace to 5.45. 
The Prince of Wales, as President 
of the Fountain Society, will visit 
the restored Victoria Fountain at 
Old Sfeine. Brighton, at 11 JO: and. 
as Ptoron of Friends of die Royal 
Pavilion Art Gallery and Muse¬ 
ums, will visit the Royal Pavilion, 
Brighton, at 1225. 

Prince Edward, as patron, will 
attend a concert given by (he 
London Mozart Players at the 
Fairfield Halls. Croydon, ai 720. 
The Princess Royal, as visitor, will 



Sir Ian McKellen, 
the actor, is 56 

Birthdays today 

Lord Aldington. 81; Mr Kim Bai¬ 
ley, racehorse trainer, 42; Mr 
Alistair Burt MP. 40: Mr MA 
Butt, former chairman, Eagle Star 
Holdings, 53; Mr Julian Gary, 
comedian and actor, 36; Dr Carel 
de Wet, South African diplomat, 
41: Miss Margaret Forster, author. 
57; Miss LiviaGoUancz. publisher. 
75; Sir Eldon Griffiths, former MP. 
70: Mr Tony Hail, a director. Rea 
Brothers Group. 56; Baroness 
Hooper. 56: Sir Joseph Hotung. 
company chairman. (& Sir Ralph 
Howell. MP. 72: Sir Malcolm 
Irmes of Edingighi. Lord Lyon 
King of Arms. 57: Sir Julian Loyd, 
former land agent to The Queen. 
69: the Right Rev Michael Mann, 
former Dean of Windsor, 71; Mr 
Diltwyn Miles. The Herald Banl 
79: Lord Plummer of St Maryle- 
bone. 81; Mr Geoffrey Robinson. 
MP, 57; His Honour Alastair 
Sharp. QC 84; Miss Beverly Sills, 
operatic soprano. 66; Professor Sir 
Frands VallaL QC. 83: Mr David 
Wynne, sculptor. 69. 


Lecture 

Royal Aero nau tical Society 
Air-Marshal Sir Roger Austin. 
Controller Aircraft, delivered die Sir 
Sydney Camm lecture to the Royal 
Aeronautical Society last night at 4 
Hamilton Place. Air Chief Marshal 
Sir William Wrauen. Air Officer 
Ganmanding-in-Chief Strike Com¬ 
mand, and members of the Air Force 
Board Standing Committee were the 
hosts at a dinner held afterwards. 


visit Strathcarron Hospice at Ran¬ 
dolph HiU, Denny, Stirlingshire, 
at 1.1ft as Patron of Citizens Advice 
Scotland, will open the Falkirk 
Voluntary Centre, Old Sheriff 
Court. Hqpe Street Falkirk, at 
325: and, as President of (he 
Patrons. Crime Concern, will pre¬ 
side ax the Crime Concern Sort- 
land Annual Conference 1995, 
Partnerships in Action, at the 
Carlton Highland Hotel. North 
Bridge, Edinburgh, at 10-30. 
Princess Margaret will an end a 
gala fashion show given by the 
Royal College of Arr at the Ban¬ 
queting House. Whitehall, at 7JO. 
The Duke of Kent will visit the 
Army Medal Office, Worcester 
Road. Droitwich, at 1055: as Wee- 
Chairman of the British Overseas 
Trade Board, will visit Ricoh 
United Kingdom Products, Priors- 
tee, Telford, at 1D0; and Single 
Service, Hortonwood, at 3-15. 


Anniversaries 

BIRTHS'. John Smart Buie, 3rd 
Earl of Bute. Prime Minister 1762- 
63. Edinburgh. 1713; Edward Bul- 
wer-Lytron, 1st Baron Lytton, 
novelist, London. 1803; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, writer, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1803: Jacob Burck- 
hanJt, historian, Basel 1818: Tom 
Sayers, champion bareknuckle 
fighter. Brighton. 1826; Max Ail- 
ken. 1st Baron Beaverbrook. news¬ 
paper proprietor. Maple, Ontario. 
1879; Igor Sikorsky, pioneer of (he 
helicopter. Kiev. 1889: Gene Tun- 
ney. boxer. New York City. 1897; 
Theodore Roethke. poet, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 1908: MQes Davis, jazz 
trumperar, Alton, Illinois, 1926. 
DEATHS; The Venerable Bede, 
t h eologian. Jazrow, 735; ftdro 
Caidfron de la Barca, dramatist 
and poet, Madrid. 1681; Rosa 
Banheur, animal painter. By. near 
Fontainbleau. 1399: Randall 
Thomas Davidson. Baron David¬ 
son of Lambeth. Archbishop of 
Canterbury 1903-28, London. 1930, 
Gustave Holst, composer. London. 
1934; Jacques Feyder. film director. 
Switzerland. 1948; Robert Capa, 
photographer, killed in Vietnam. 
1954. 

The Philadelphia Convention met 
to draw up the US Constitution. 
1787. 

The Bank Holidays Aa was 
passed, 1871. 

US athlete Jesse Owens set five 
new world records and equalled a 
sixth in less than one hour at 
Michigan. 1935. 

The rebuilt Coventry Cathedral 
was consecrated. 1962. 


Coopers’ Company 

The following have been elected 
officers of the Coopers' Company for 
the ensuing year: 

Master. Mr MJ.V. Housley: Upper 
Warden. Mr DA. Collec Under 
Warden. Mr D. Barker. 


Solicitors’ 

Company 


Corporation of London 

To mark the visit by the Emir of 
Kuwait to the City of London yes¬ 
terday. the Lord Mayor and C«T»ra- 
doc pr esen ted an Address at 
Welcome and afterwards a tanquer 
was held in Guildhall al which the 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester 
were present. The Lord Mayor ana 
the Lady Mayoress, accompanied bv 
the Sheriffs and their ladies, received 
the guests. Among those present 
were: 


Mr Abdulraara* At-MBian 
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and Mrs Lesslr. the Amoassanor ui 
r-jM-n SmnhlTr and MR KutlTll. the 


The following have been elected 
officers of the City of London Sotk- 
rtnrs' Company for the ensuing yean 
Master. Mr S.N. Beam Senior 
Warden. Mr Wl. King; Junior 
Warden. Mrs H.L. Stone. 


RM High Commissioner 
Lady Fraser. Her Majesty's High 
Commissioner to the General Assem¬ 
bly of the Church of Scotland, and Sir 
W illiam Fraser, gave a dinner last 
night to the Palace of HotyToodteuse- 
Gnfld of Air Pilots 
and Air Navigators 
Captain Geoffrey Fawkes. Master of 
the Guild of Air PBots and Air 
Navigators, presided ar the annual 
livery dinner held law night to 
Vmmers' HalL 


Forthcoming 

marriages 



Mr J.P. Barnard . 
and Lady Emma Gmnwss 
The engagement is announ^d 
between James, son of Mr and 
Mrs P.G. Barnard, and Emma, 
elder daughter of the late Earl of 
iveagh and of the Countess of 
tveagh. 

Mr A.D. Bnunky 
and Mias LHJ. Hale 
The engagement is announced 
between David, elder son of Mr 
and Mrs Leslie Bramley. of 
Matlock. Derbyshire, and Lucy, 
vounger daughter of Major and 
Mrs Dick Hale, of Sevencaks. 
Kent. 

MrT.PJ.Carr 

and Srforita MJ. Martin 
Magadan 

The engagement is announced 
between Timothy, son of Mr Pfeter 
Can-, of Belgravia, London, and 
the late Mrs Susan Carr, and 
Maria Jesus, daughter of Don 
Angd Martin Morales and Dofta 
Maria Jesus Magadan Mier, of 
Alpedrete. Madrid. Spain. 

Mf R-M.F. Chaaertoo Dickson 
and MsT.B. Albor 
The engagement is announced 
between Robert, eldest son of 

Captain and Mrs William Chat- 
tenon Dickson, of Dormer House. 
Tisbury. Wiltshire, and Teresa, 
second daughter of Mr and Mrs 

Leo Bar gielslri. of Watertown. 

Wisconsin. USA. 

Mr G.B. Griffiths 
and Miss CB. de Ujfahasy 
The engagement is announced 
between Gareth, son of Mr and 
Mrs Teifion Griffiths, of Cardiff, 
and Catherine, daughter of Mr 
and Mrs Istvan de Ujfolussy, of 
Shiplake. Henley-on-Thames. 

Mr AJ.GH. Hanson 
and Miss L Davidson 
The engagement is announced 
between Andrew, elder son of the 
late Mr John Hanson and of Mrs 
Nansi Hanson, of London, and 
Louise, younger daughter of Lord 
and Lady Davidson, of Edinburgh. 
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Mr PA Chappy 

and Miss LJ- Abrams 

The engagement was[^ouncetj 

in London on May 1.1995, between 

Paul, son of Mrs Sytaa Chappy 

and Lisa, daughter of Mrs Jody 

MacKilligin. 

Mr K.CS. McUHand 
and Miss S.M- Campbell. 

The en gag ement is announced 
between" Kenneth. only son of Mr 
Garrick McLeUand and the foie 
Mrs Eispeth McLdland, of Wester 
Housebyres. Roxburghshire, and 
Shena. second daughter of 
Lieutenant Colonel and Mrs 
Robert Campbell of Allries, 
Kincardineshire. 

Mr J.K- Spiro 

and Miss S.E- Slennett 

The engagement is announced 

between Jeremy, elder scat of Mr 

and Mrs Martin Spiro, of Toot 

Hill, Essex, and Sarah, younger 

daughter of Mr and Mrs Cftris 

Slennett of On gar, Essex. 

DrSJ.D.Thit 

and Miss F.G Gray 

The engagement is announced 

between Stephen, son of Mrs G.M. 

Tail and the late Mr DX TSut, of 

Exmouth. Devon, and Francesca, 

daughter of Mr and Mrs RG. 

Gray, of Dulwich. London. 

Marriage 

Mr S.Z.H. Bokhari 
and Miss S.F.E. Aitiusr 
The marriage took place on Sat¬ 
urday. May 20. at St Minver. 
North Cornwall, between Mr 
Zahir Bokhari and Miss Sarah 
Aidcen. The Rev Peter Fhswfey 
officiated. 

The bride, who was given in 
marriage by her unde, Mr Stuan 
Aitken, was attended by Mk« 
Georgiana Aitken. Sarah Norfolk 
and Harriet Gallon. Mr ftubp 
Southwell was best mao. 

A reception was held to Trefdix 
and the honeymoon will be spent 
abroad. 




BMD’S: 017.1- 782.7272 
PRIVATE: 0171 481 4000 


PERSONAL COLUMN 


TRADE: 0171 481 1982 
FAX: 0171 481 9313 


B y toe y aoe of God* we are 
dlacliWiied to renounce tjod- 
lese ways and wortdty 
desire*, and to live a Me of 
temperance, honesty 3pd 
nodunesi In Die present aoe. 
Titos a : 18 (REBJ 


BIRTHS 


DEATHS 


BAUMtAND - Christine Aim. 
ranch laved 'wu* 
roM ter <X .Sortie and 
Camertn*. Oatmbfer of ttis 
late Sir NUtatas Sefcen ah|l 
Lady Sefcen. abler, of David 
and Alan. Died pwcefuny on 
May 24* 1996- C( cancer 
which aha .(Outfit wim 
com age and dltfiity.- 'A 
private (amity service wm he 
held on Saturday May 27 *. 
Flowers to J.K. Kenyon, 49 
Manoes Road. Kensington 
V/8. A Memo rial Service wth 

be held al a later data to 
which aa those who loved 
her wflj be wtfeome. 
nwa - Eve. died May it* 
1996- W tfnan bcwd wflh 
murii love. A re mai ta ble, 
excittng and courageous lady 
whom wanmb and c arin g 
touched on know her. 
Our hearts are Rued wtth 
loving raenwrira and tfott 
sadness. Daughter S&ze, son- 
h^aw Roderick, 

grandchildren Edward ariU 
Thomas, mothar Rose, abler 
Curia and family, 



- on May 19th. to 
EUsnbe* (nde Snndby) and 
Jonathan. a daughter. 
Hannah Josephine: , , 

BAATZ - On 1st May. to 
Yvonne Cote Watson) and 
Nicholas, a son. Patrick 
Edward, a braUwcfor AUce. 

CLQAKE - On.22nd May. to 
John and .Mor£, a daughter. 
Henrietta Sarah, a sister (Or 
Eleanor. 

COLSTON - On May 12th. to 
Catherine tote Webber) and 
Aitstatt. a son. Huw wmtaxn 
Laurens {William), a brother 
for Edward. 

OOSD0I - On 18*' Aprft to 
John Gooden and Rachel 
Hood, a son Ohaddena John 
Montague), a tenOnr for 
S Hw sa n n. Serena and. 
T he o d or a . 

HOOD - See Qoeden. ■ 

teURPMY - 'on 2ist May. to 
Sarah Cute Armstrong) and 
Anthony, a son. -wndara 
BenadlcL n brother for 
MoOy. 

PECKHAM - On May 23rd. 10 
Daniel and Flam (nte 
HenaldlwDod). a son. wnuon 
MtchaeL 

SHBILOCK - On id* May at 
Hope Hospital, Manchester, 
to Pm tote OOes) and DavtaL 
a son. Thcsnaa (Tara) Imnrn 
Otoe, a brother for Sarah 
Jayne. ■ 

WARDEN - On.May 14th. to 
Ashley ' and Lfbtay (nte 
Geddas), a daughter.- India. 
sister to MaxhnBian . and 
Hunfar. 


MARRIAGES 


BURROWS -.On 19th May. 
suddenly but peaoataOy al 
home. Jude aosd 72 .years. 
Widow of MkdiaeL vsiy dear 
mother of David: Dbiah and 
Johnny, mother-in-law or 
Anno and Patrick. 


' Nicholas and EdwanL 
Funeral to taka place an 
Tuesday 30th May at St 
Peters Church. Fritulqr to 
11.30 ant. AH sMpdrlea to 
-Ford Mem & Partners. 
F ridley . teL <01276) 26665. 
CARTER - C.TA <Tom) 
Carter died peacefully on 
24* May, Funeral to 

E MUha m iMtoad Creniatorttan 

- Bradman <■> 1st June it am. 
Family dowers only ptaase 
(to Walker. 96 EMon Road. 
Reading). Tom watM any 
donations to go to RJU_L 

Dlltn t -Ernest Richard on 
May 19* 1996. peacefully 
to honte. aged 89 years. 
Beloved.husband at the late 
Dorothy and much loved 
father of Tony. Funeral to 81 
Peter’s Church. OM Town. 
Bexhm-oo-Sen. to 1.30 pm 
on Wednesday 31st May. 
foSowed by .cremation to 
Eastbourne craimotm. 
The casket of ashes wm he 
placed next lo Ms dear wife 
In the Gtty to London 
Cemetery. 

EAOK - On 23nl May. shortly 
before hts 86* birthday. 

• John, dearly loved tuwhand 
of Ellice. 

HELD - On May era 
Peacefully to Branson Hm 
Muttons Homs. Or. AUce 

Rartwra aged 93. She wm be 

fondly remembered by an 
ratauves and .by many ta 
Stratford-upon-Avon where 
she lived and vratfced for 
many yean. Funeral Service 
to ' Mid-Warwickshire 
Cramatoriura. nr. 

Lfutansnn Spa. on 
Thuraday June 1st to 3 pro. 
Family B o wer s only tut 
donations. U desired, to the 
‘ League at Fttea&t to 
Warwick Hospttai c/o a r 


street. Stratfcrd-cvon-Avan. 
Warwickshire. CV37 «r . 

flOOOH - Or May 23rd 1998, 
to home. AOeen aged 94 
years, widow of Arkyl 
Stavetay- Gough O.B.F., 
J.R.CS.. Moved mother to 
Pto and H ele n and a much 
loved mothertn-iBw. 

gra n d m other and great- 
toondmofter. Funsto at 
West Hens OvnaMun on 
‘ May Slat to 1.30 pm. No 
Rowers pteaso. hot d on a tton s 
V dettred made payable to 8t 
John's Ambtoanoe/Watfoni 
and Brnttey DtvMbn c/o 
BdBtod and Martha* Ltd., 

Funeral DBrectors. li King 
Sreet, Watford. WDl 8BT. 
tel: (01923) 223121. 

BUm - wudfred. .died an 
ardMUir 1990. for 87 years 

the dewty laved and lovtag 
wife David Gunn. Funeral 
Service to 10.16 am on 
Priday Jane zpd at at 

Anne's. K*w Green, followed 
tv cemmttal at Mortteke 
Qtoaaforium. 

HARVEY - On May 23rxL 
Harold, late to 
Brittnt. dearly loved and 
hwband or 3ay. 
Fmwai Sairice to Ait Santa 
™«h. BratoBom* Ptok. 
Pptoe. Dorset. On Tuesday 
Mj»Y 30* to 2.30 gm 
- followed by Interment m the 
““town Enquiries to 
TMWerFunwto Seraiee. tac 
(012023 673164. 


i KAYES - PeecefuBy on 
Tuesday 23rd May. Rubes, 
beloved husband of Jean. 
fMher to Ca nton a end John. 
Mtariftiaw to John and 
Ntadn. much loved oramtan 
to Katherine. AunabeOe. 
Chastes. James. Hugh. 
Matthew and Ben i am i n . 
Funeral Service. Holy Ooos 
Church. Oowbridge. 

Tuesday 30m May to 
1230pm. Flowers may ha 
sent to James Summers * 
Son. Roa* Court Funeral 
Home. Newport Road. 
Cardiff. 

HILL - On 22nd May 1996. 
ni-rf ie tj ) to Royal nwm 
County HoatftaL foltfaten. In 
hta 79* year. Franck Joseph 
Samuel HDL to Mntora 
Avenue. Hove. reared 
schoolmaster. fUmwrly to 
London and Dtoton. a much 


fi eqin em Mass Friday 26* 
May » 10 am to the Chunh 
to the Sacred Heart. Norton 
Road. Hove followed fcy 
cremation. 

HOOPER - On 23rd May at 
tier home In Praia da Luz. 
PortugaL Alteon (nte Biter? 
ooed 89. Tel: (01323) 

8711W. 

HOWARD TMPP - Suddenly 
• on 16* May. M ar guslte of 

Rosemary and the late 
' Donald. The funeral service 
has taken ptaoe- All eoqtortes 
VO HXL Tribe LttL. 130 
Rrandwaiar Road. Wosthttiu. 
West Sussex. teL (01903) 
234616. 

•JOHM8TOCI - On 24* May 
1998 tn a nursing home, 
following a stroke, Gertrude 
CeraldtM (nte Templar) to 
Stmfteebucy. aged 8a 
Beloved wife to *a lata 
Brigadier Aim Joh ns t on 
QBE: adored mother. 


MUMATHOYD - Peacefully 
IP ha-stow on 24* May to 
Mount Atvernia. Guildford. 
Angela, dearly bteoved wife 
to rtten. mother to Sue. 
Nk*. J«ne and Andrew, 
mother-in-law of Colin. 
Maztfe. Jeremy and Jacky 
and gramhnother to their lm 
children. Funermi Service to 
HOty Trinity. Rudgwich. 
Tuesday 30* May to Ham. 
Ftonfly Bowers only pleose- 
DonaOani If deshed In Dr. 
Tophara*s Qmn r R es e ar ch 
Fond, c/o Freeman aen. 9 
Nor* Parade. Horsham 
RH12 2BP. 


SAMDAR8 - On 22nd May. 
Vera Margaret Sandora (hfc 
Matyneux 8c«0. widow of 
G-EJL (Ted) Sen dsra. lata 
Owanor to the Blue NBe 
Province. Burton, much 
loved aunt and friend to 
many, to the. Hampshire 
ahUc aged 92. Fososl at 
Holy Trttoty R.C. Church. 
Church Crotodusn. Fleet to 
11 am on Friday 2nd June. 


Grandma. Funeral private. A 
Service to Thantagtvtng for 
her wonderful ttfo win he 
heM at 3 pm on Tuesday 
20* June to St Mary"*. 
Compton Abbes. 

LlHOd - Dragan he l ov ed to 

Kartte. and Mena.-moChte-to 

hta children P ragma . 
Donlca. Dusko. brother to 
Jete. and Mtaa and adored 
grandpa. Afro- a short antes 


pe n rrf i iny at bens wf* 
family. Funeral Sendee St 
George^ Church. HanvOay. 
aocrton. Cheshire. 

Tuesday May 30* at 12 
noun, followed by Interment 
a Stockport Boron* 
OnnHery, Flowers or 
ffmfotone to 81 Anne>i 
HMPfot. Enquiries and 
denatfans to Osecgs 

LYE - AUce (nte MurgatranS. 
Jddow of Ernest lye. aged 

98. peacefully In bar start on 

MW 20* tn Cape Town. 
MILLER - On 18* May 1996. 
pneenmy to home. Ralrt 
L«bl of Rebate. Surrey. 
Loved by aU his raretty and 
Grinds. Funeral Service on 
Friday 26* May 2 am to 
The CnapeL Skom 
FUnersI Sendee. Doran 
Court. Rcdbm. 

MOI1T - On May 19* 1996. 
at Western Hag Hospital. 
Stornaway. Neville. Moved 
toteband to Joan Mary, 
fotoer to Sarah. Vanessa, 
Fiona. Service at St Annas 
Churcl). Lewes, on Tuesday 
30* May at 11 an followed 


nowteg only put donations ft 
deetnd t« The Brflteh Heart 
FUmidtoton c/o Htem l ngtens 
F/D. 4-6 MOftteQ OPe Rood. 
Hove, tec (01273) 77 8 7 33 , 


Surrey GU9 7TP. 


SARRA - On MW 23rd ta the 
Knt and Sussex HawtteL 
Edward Davw. much tovod 
husband to Pam and father 
to Nkhotos end Julia and 
stetotoha- to Deedee. Jhn 
and Dan. Funeral Service to 
the Tunbridge Weds 
Orwnatortum cm Wsdnesday 
Site May at 12 noon. F amily 
(towers only, donations If 
dwrtred to Tha British Red 
Oust Society c/o EJR. 
Hickman « son. «i Qrove 
HU) Road. Tunbridge Welte. 
TNI 18D. 


SfO^-FON - On Mw 20* 
1995. suddenly. ElheL to 
Storrtngtan. widow of 
Harold. Funeral Service al 
Trinity Methodist Church, 
suxrtatfon. on Wednodsy 
Mw 31st at 2 pm. fottowed 
by ertenanoo. Doswetons. if 
wished, for Barnardo's c/o 
Thcras-Legaett PetersfleM 
Road. Whfletonj, Bordon. 
«» MU. teL (01420) 


TWIME - Dents wnBam 

OOchaeO. on 24* May. 

Brother to the Community to 
the Reeurrectton. In the 76* 
year to hie age. esM the 53rd 
w Wo Profession- RIP. 
Satemn requiem arilw House 
of Die Resurrection. MfrOeliL 
an Mw 3ist at 11.30 am 
fonowsd by private 
awdon. 


WALD6SRAVE - On May 
ZJdl99& al home. 
GWIfr*y NOeL 12* Eari 
WaMegrsve aged 80. 
Funeral at Qiewttoi Mendlp 
• on Juoe 1st at 2^30. 
Memoriaf Service to be 


WAUACE-ZEItaa - on 6* 
ktay 1995. ueactoltoy 
tentta. Member to Grays inn. 
Fallow o( *s Royal 
RWnrupctotfcai soctety 
5* Member at the 
RtWdafc soriety. 

g^totrhtas taiLevertons. 212 
OWWOB Street, imw. 
NWl IRD. 


WAUHSLEY - Suddenly hi 
Bnaeeb on Mw 17* 1996 
, following a brain 
haemonhage: Christopher 
Roberts Watrasley; btooved 
htnband to Joan, father to 
Francee. Jennie and Alette. 
W to a fher of Sarah and 
grandfUher to toan Bid 
Nadira. Christopha- was a 
Radio B road ca ster wtth the 
k&C for 23 years. A 
Campaigner for the Liberal 
Democrats and ctorcatty 
Prospector* PtotiamailBiy 
Ca n dkteto for Oontfston. 
tmamait wffl take place to 


BtaekpooL on Tuesday Mw 
30* to ll am. All friends 
and r oCea gu es welcome. 
Floral tributes or donations 
to A nus-s ty International end 
an e n ou i rt a to Dewnorai 


IQ Newton Drive. Blackpool. 
teL- (01263) 301237. 

WEMER - On 23rd Mw. 
suddenly but peacefully. 
State Lindsay, formerly to 
Oytau and (tambridoe 
Street dearty loved wife to 
*e lose Roy and much loved 
mother to Carolyn, mother- 
ta-law to Michael told 


desired, to St Luke'S Hosgtce. 
PtyrnoaOL 

nuo* - On Mw 23rd 

1996. Otora. aged 78. tester 
to Eric and Teddy, much 


FLATSHARJE 


RENTALS 


TICKETS FOR SALE WANTED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 



HELP CARE FORKOHE 
LIVING WITH CANCER 

People living with cancer 
need someone to cur fix 
than. A legacy to Cancer 
RcUri"Macmillan Fund can 
help train mote MaamSLui 
Nurse. For mfbrnuoro write 
to Janet Livermore, 

15 - 19 Britten Street, 
London SWJ 3TZ 
or phone 01908 37238L 


Court & Social Page 

Over the Bank Holiday period the 
following deadline win appty:- 

AU notices to appear on Monday 
May 29th and Tuesday May 30th; 
must be received in writing by 
10am on Friday May 26th. 

All aotkes are accepted subject to 
codflrantian. 

Teh 0171 782 7347 
Fan 0171481 9313 
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Obituaries 


jus* 


^° rd Wilson of Rievauh. KG. 
FRS. who served as Prime 
Minister. 1964-70 and 1974-76, died 
yesterday aged 79. He was born on 
March II. 1916. 


LORD WILSON OF RIEVAULX 


H arold Wilson always liked to 
remind people, and be re¬ 
minded, ihai he had been 
Prime Minister of the United 
itingdom more times — four times—than 
anyone since Gladstone. He dominated 
Bntish politics between 1963. when he 
became Leader of the Opposition, and 
1976. when in a stunning coup de theatre 
he announced his resignation from No 10. 
But his overall achievement was much 
harder to pin down. He may have 
strwed his party of an outdated ideology 
wit he put nothing in its place, leaving to 
ms immediate successors a bankruDl 
polideal estate. 

He once said that “a week is a long time 
m politics-, a saying that was to be turned 
against him when his voluminous pub¬ 
lished accounts of his various administra¬ 
tions proved to be not reflections on 
policy, still less a measured assessment of 
national or party objectives, bui rather a 
remorselessly detailed celebration of his 
own skill in dealing with dav-to-day crises 
and jealous threats to his leadership - 
sometimes real, often imagined. 

Yet he succeeded brilliantly in his 20 
months as Leader of the Opposition and 
during his first administration. 1964-66. 
in establishing the Labour Party as a 
plausible alternative to die Conservatives. 
He stole many old Tory clothes, including 
patriotism, for Labour's use. Eventually, 
however, keeping his party in office had 
too transparently become an end in itself. 

I Few of the great economic or industrial 
policies promised in Labour's manifestos 
came anywhere near fulfilment Perhaps 
his most enduring and characteristic 
achievement — since he remained a bit of 
a don manqui (his last ambition, in which 
he was disappointed, was to become 
Master of University College, Oxford) — 
was the founding of the Open University. 

In office he became more and more 
given to nautical or military metaphors, 
talking often of “being blown off course" 
or of how narrow were “the limits of 
manoeuvre”. This was a tendency that 
developed early. In his Diaries Richard 
Crossman recalls his leader as remarking 
— in a conscious echo of the Duke of 
Wellington's Peninsular Campaign — 
that he was about to "retreat to my lines at 
Torres Vedras" within a month of 
becoming Prime Minister. 

He read military and political biogra¬ 
phies but had few, if any, other intellectu¬ 
al or cultural interests — except for a love 
of Gilbert and Sullivan. Politics was his 
only passion. He married a quiet, private 
and retiring person at a time when his 
own ambitions, and Mary Wilson's hopes 
for him. were both set on academic fife: 
She was loyal to him. but found the 
exposure of public life hard to endure, 
especially when her modest but genuine 
talent as a popular poet was noticed and 
Twxked because of his feme. A remark¬ 
able incident took place when, after 
Wilson’s resignation. James Callaghan 
paid a tribute to his predecessor at his first 
conference as party leader. There was 
utter silence. But loud applause followed 
when he offered a conventional compli¬ 
ment to Mary Wilson. 

Jantes Harold Wilson was bran in 
Miinsbridge, near Huddersfield, the only 
son and second child of Herbert and Ethel 
Wilson. His father was an industrial 
chemist and he was brought up in a 
comfortable section of the lower middle 
class. He did not take'long to show signs 
of political precocity. When his parents 
visited him in hospital where he had just 
undergone an appendicitis operation at 
the age of seven, he promptly urged them 
not to linger lest they miss the chance of 
voting for Philip Snowden in the 1923 
general election; and there was also the 
much-reproduced photograph of him as 
an eight-year-old standing outside No 10 
on a visit to London. He came from a 
chapel-going. Congregational home and 
soon acquired a keen interest in Scouting, 
becoming a King’s Scout — something 
which, no doubt, motivated him as a 
prefect to put down “an outbreak of 
smuttiness" at his school by instituting 
compulsory lunchtime games. 

But, as his teachers spotted, he was 
predominantly academic-minded- From 
the Wirral Grammar School — where he 
went from Royds Hall School, Hudders¬ 
field, after his family’s move from 
Yorkshire to Cheshire — he won an 
exhibition in history to Jesus College, i 
Oxford. Once there, he read PPE and in 
1937 got the best first in the subject that i 
year, also winning the Gladstone Memo- i 
rial Prize and the Webb Medley Scholar- < 
& ship. He was awarded a lectureship at 
New College and. a year later, a research i 
fellowship at University College, where i 
before the war he began to work under the 1 
supervision of the Master. Sir William i 
Beveridge, on the problems of 
unemployment. ( 


though unsuccessful, revealed his self- 
confidence and toughness as a negotiator. 
When m September 1947 Sir Stafford 
Cripps became Minister for Economic 
Affairs. Wilson succeeded him as Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade, entering the 
Cabinet at the remarkably early age of 31. 
, Yet Wilson had no real standing at this 
time within his party. His speeches were 
thoroughly researched but drily deliv¬ 
ered, with no emotion and few debating 
skills. So some surprise was caused when 
he resigned from the Cabinet with 
Aneunn Bevan in April 1951 over priori¬ 
ties for ogsendinire. reflected in Bevan's 
case by his protest against the introduc¬ 
tion of prescription charges into the 
National Health Service (Wilson himself 
gave much greater emphasis to the 
defence budget). Some thought he was a 
raw young man swept away by the power 
of Bevan‘s personality. Others, for tem¬ 
pers were high, denounced him as a rat 
deserting a sinking ship. He claimed 
merely that Hugh GaitskeH’s proposed 
cuts as Chancellor in the social services, to 
pay for the rearmament programme, 
were damaging both to the poor and to the 
Labour Party's electoral prospects. 

I n 1952 he attained his reward by 
being elected at the party conference 
to the constituency section of the 
National Executive: But he was 
never of the doctrinaire or ideological Left. 
In 1954 Bevan suddenly resigned from the 
Shadow Cabinet, alleging that party 
policy over South-East Asia was too pro- 
American. Wilson was next-in-line for his 
seat, haring been the runner-up in the 
PLP elections the previous year. He 
allowed himself to be coopted, causing 
great fory to Bevan but retaining the 
support of some on the Left such as 
Crcssman. With so many older men 
exhausted or retiring, Wilson, along with 
Gaitskell. had suddety become a major 
figure within the party. 

He saw himself as a conciliator, with 
better political antennae than Gaitskell 
always trying to find the point of balance 
in the party. At this time he also 
broadened his knowledge and influence 
in foe Labour movement by accepting 
nearly every invitation to address constit¬ 
uency or trade union meetings. Nor did he 
neglect contacts with industry and foe 
universities. The intelligent, friendly but 
enigmatic face behind the pipe became 
familiar. His personal closeness to talent¬ 
ed publicists, such as Crossman and 
Barbara Castle (who had been his PPS), 
his talks around the country and, once 
Gaitskell had become leader, his constant 
exposure as Shadow Chancellor — all 
improved his debating style. He worked 
on it methodically, equipping himself 
with “impromptu repartee” and set jokes, 
which foe Commons began to enjoy, and 
his stature started to grow. 

But soon there came a hiccup. After 
Labours defeat in foe 1959 general 
election. Gaitskell — like Tony Blair 35 
years later — sought to modernise his 
party by abolishing the notorious Cause 
Rjut of its constitution (which appeared to 
commit it to public ownership of nearly 
everything) and to assert his leadership by 
fighting back against foe unilateralist 
resolutions passed at foe 1960 party 
conference. Wilson disagreed with, and 
distrusted, both the rationalisers and foe 
disarmers. Yet he felt that Gaitskell 
should not have forced a showdown. The 
Left was strong in the constituency parties 
and was determined that Gaitskell should 
be challenged- After Bevan’s death in July 
1960 they regarded Wilson as their 
candidate and, with some reluctance, he 
ran for the leadership in November 1960. 
being defeated by 164 votes to 81 in the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 


T he episode earned him many 
enemies. But his attacks on Tory 
ministers — particularly on Lord 
Home — once he became Shad¬ 
ow Foreign Secretary in 1961 earned him a 
growing, if grudging, respect So, on 
Gaitskell's sudden death in January 1963, 
be was the most generally acceptable 
leader, defeating George Brown (who had 
handily beaten him three months earlier 
for the deputy leadership) by 144 votes to 
103. Again, there was some luck involved. 
The party had not shifted suddenly to the 
Left. The volatile Brown, with his love of 
drink, scenes and quarrels, was simply 
regarded as too high a risk. 

At foe genera] election of October 1964 
Wilson took personal command, making 
all the major derisions, holding all foe 
press conferences, dominating labour's 
campaign. The voters were encouraged to 
focus on Wilson, the “new man", as 
against Home, the symbol of a tired and 
effete Britain. Even so, labour won an 
overall majority of only four seats. 

Once he got to No 10. some of his own 
closest economic advisers urged immedi¬ 
ate devaluation upon him. But Wilson — 
fearing foe political consequences— stood 
our firmly against ft. He sought salvation 
instead through domestic institutional 
changes. A Department of Economic 
Affairs was set lip under George Brown, 
who persuaded both the CBI and theTUC 
to agree that prices and incomes should 
not rise fester than productivity, and that 
claims for increases should be put before a 
new Prices and Incomes Board. What 
some had long been calling “corporatism" 
had been given institutional recognition. 

In foe spring of 1966, Wilson called the 
expected gorera! election. His timing was 
excellent. A majority of 97 was secured 
and, again, he ran and dominated the 
whole campaign. The word went out that 
all issues were to be played down but one: 
himself or foe new Tory leader. Edward 
Heath. With what Jews call chutzpah, he 
campaigned on his record, after 18 
months, and pictured Labour as the new 
natural party of government He radiated 
to foe public an impression both of 
competent power and of humane concern. 
Even those who were a little sceptical 
admired his political adroitness. 

Winning so derisively brought ail the 
underlying economic problems home to 
most The targets of the much-vaunted 
National Plan had become a joke, for the 
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Crosland and George Brown led foe 
devaluers and briefly {in July 1966) 
converted foe Chancellor, James Calla¬ 
ghan. but Wilson swiftly reconverted him, 
believing deeply that ft could only be to 
Labours discredit and that bright skies 
were around the corner. 

When foe inevitable cuts in public 
expenditure were announced, George 
Brown resigned from the DEA but 
accepted the Foreign Office. The volun¬ 
tary prices and incomes restraint became 
statutory and. to their astonishment and 
anger, foe middle classes found their 
salaries frozen. Wilson proved unexpect¬ 
edly tough in his defence of what soon 
turned out to be an undefendable position. 
No amount of austerity could stop 
Britain's reserves being eaten up in 
support of an historic rather than a 
realistic pound-dollar ratio. When 26 
Labour MPs abstained in a crucial 
division, he first made his famous remark 
about “being blown off course". At last, in 
November 1967. a run on the pound 
forced him into a drastic 143 per cent 
devaluation, after seeing most of the Bank 
of England's reserves wiped out in a 
hopeless, stubborn defence. . 

His reputation went into a tail spin, for 
his personal responsibility was obvious. 
His relationship with the press had been 
excellent in his first Government But 
from 1966 onwards ft had turned sour on 
both sides. Many journalists had gone 
overboard for him in 1964 and now tried 
to make up for it He felt betrayed, and 
mutual dislike and distrust grew rapidly. 

The old Central Africa, now foe 
Rhodesia, problem had been a constant 
thorn in foe flesh to British governments. 
WUson set out to solve iL He had a 
dramatic meeting with Ian Smith in 
December, 1966. at sea on HMS Tiger. 
But when Smith returned to Salisbury, he 
abandoned foe agreement completely. 
Wilson had made the uncharacteristic 
mistake of announcing in advance that he 
would not use force against UDI (foe 
unilateral declaration or independence). 
He later claimed that he was advised in 
the first days of UDI that military 
intervention was impossible. But retired 
defence chiefs and civil servants were to 
deny angrily that such advice had been 
either asked for or given. 

He was bolder in grasping the nettle of 
Europe, over which, with the 1966 election 
safely won, he decided to make a new 
application for membership despite 
strong opposition, and not only from the 
Left of foe party. In foe spring of 1967 he 
and Brown toured the capitals of “the 
Six". The move was concerted with 
Ireland, Norway and Denmark. No fewer 
than 62 labour MPs voted against the 
bid. But ft was all for nothing. General de 
Gaulle delivered the final French veto in 
November 1967. 

With that ball on the ground, WUson 
badly needed to throw a new one up in the 
air. He had gradually become convinced 
of foe need, both for the sake of foe 
economy and for foe popularity of his 
Government, to bring in a reform of 
industrial relations, for stronger laws to 
regulate trade union organisation, espe¬ 
cially on how strikes were called. In the 
spring of 1968 Barbara Castle had become 
First Secretary of State in charge of the 
freshly created Department of Employ¬ 
ment and Productivity. She was already 
thinking on foe same lines. 

In January 1969 a new policy was set 
out in a White Paper. In Place of Strife. 
Opinion polls showed its popularity in foe 


country but it was bitterly opposed by the 
trade unions and most of foe activists in 
foe Labour Party. Again, as with the 
prices and incomes policy (which had 
simply proved unworkable), there had 
been no real preparation- Wilson seemed 
to place his trust in his own hold on the 
party machine, the authority of his office 
and in Barbara Castle’s great popularity 
with foe Left. But more than sixty Labour 
MPS voted against the White Paper and 
the Chief Whip, Robert Mellish. and foe 
chairman of foe Parliamentary Labour 
Party, Douglas Houghton, had to tell the 
Prime Minister that ft was unlikely that a 
Bill would find a majority. In foe worst 
dimbdown of his career he was forced by 
his own Cabinet — whom he 
charactcritically accused of “turning 
yellow" — to announce the withdrawal of 
the Bill The TUC patched up appear¬ 
ances by offering “a solemn and binding 
undertaking" — an expression of its own 
willingness in future to take action 
against unofficial strikes. 

Paradoxically. Wilson'S own standing 
in the opinion polls was temporarily 
enhanced. Perhaps foe public thought 
that foe Conservatives should have sup¬ 
ported him, not quibbled. Certainly, the 
balance of payments had improved after 
devaluation, so a relatively neutral Bud¬ 
get from Roy Jenkins in 1970 offered £200 
million of tax relief especially to the lower 
paid. Wilson was certainly confident 
when he went to the country in June 1970. 
This time, the campaign was positively 
monarchical in tone. The public, however, 
had had enough. A 4.7 per cent national 
swing gave Edward Heath an overall 
majority of 30. 


plate in his own wooing of Europe in 1967. 
This bouleversement severely damaged 
his own reputation, though his supporters 
were later to argue that he deliberately 
sacrificed it in order to preserve the unity 
of the party. 

When Heath, incensed by the celebrat¬ 
ed confrontation with the miners, went to 
the country in February 1974 the two 
parties emerged almost equal — with just 
four seats between them — and with 14 
Liberals, ten Ulster Unionists, and nine 
Scottish and Welsh Nationalists holding 
foe balance of power. Heath was unable 
to come to terms with foe Liberals and, 
after three days' delay, resigned. During 
foe election campaign. Wilson had often 
appeared tired, edgy and dispirited. But 
delivered, as he had been, from an 
enforced retirement, all his old energy 
and political skill initially came back. 


H e promised the unions repeal 
of foe hated Conservative 
Industrial Relations Act and 
appointed Michael Foot, foe 
darling of foe old Left to be Secretary of 
State for Employment Denis Healey as 
Chancellor promised higher pensions and 
higher taxes on the rich. James Calla¬ 
ghan. as Foreign Secretary, was sent 
around Europe to demand renegotiation 
in the loudest and most truculent manner 
possible. But despite the much-promoted 
“social contract" with foe unions, wages 
continued to rise and the overseas 
spending account was in record deficit 
Luckily, in the late summer, prices were 
still just behind wages. So Wilson boldly 
called a second general election for 
October 1974. The gamble did not work 
nearly as well as in 1966: this time Labour 
emerged with an overall majority, not of 
97. but of just three. 

Yet the parliamentary margin looked 
more precarious than it actually was. The 
narrowness of the majority gave Wilson a 
strong hold on his party. The Scottish 
Nationalists, who now had II MPs elected 
to the Commons, were kept in check by a 
Royal Commission on the Constitution to 
consider “devolution"—a term he used to 
obscure any dear distinction between 
local government and federalism. But 
Wilson himself was tired and in his fourth 
administration he came more and more to 
rely on a “kitchen catenet" (which iended 
to vary as individuals went in and out of 
favour} and on his long-suffering 
Downing Street private office. 

His devoted political secretary Marcia 
Williams (who served him from 1956 
onwards and whom in 1974 he created a 
life peer as Lady Falkender) was widely 
felt to exercise too much influence. But she 
was an able and strong-minded woman 
whose political astuteness he rightly 
admired. He couki also be a man of great 
personal consideration and kindness. 
When, in 1968. Marcia Williams found 
herself pregnant with foe first of her two 
sonsbythe political correspondent Walter 
Terry, it was Wilson who advised her 
against having an abortion - despite foe 
inevitable risk of rumour and scandal to 
his own reputation. Deliberately posing 
as tough-minded in public, he was seldom 
anything but soft-hearted in private. 

In his fourth administration he left 
more and more decisions to senior 
colleagues. But he kepi the European 
question in his own hands. The renegotia¬ 
tions, not unexpectedly, yielded few 
concessions. Wilson was thus on the 
horns of a dilemma: the party was 
overwhelmingly against staying in. indus- 


F or foe first year of Opposition. 
Wilson neglected foe Commons to 
an extraordinary extent. Like 
Winston Churchill before him. he 
devoted himself almost entirety- to his 
memoirs, publishing in 1971 The Labour 
Government. 1964-70, a massive work 
which was remarkable for its complete 
lack both of any radical thrust and of any 
analysis of basic rational problems. The 
book did not enthuse his party nor 
impress his critics. It did, however, make 
him a lot of money from a Sunday Times 
serialisation — which was just as well 
since in those days a Leader of the 
Opposition was expected to run his office 
on a shoe-string. 

The campaign against Heath's Indus¬ 
trial Relations Act gave Wilson the chance 
to maid his fences with the Left of the 
party, which now inducted some of foe 
leaders of foe largest unions. But grass¬ 
roots opposition to Heath's abortive 
attempts to apply market principles to foe 
welfare state brought into an ageing party 
structure many of the student Marxists or 
“New Left", who had become disillu¬ 
sioned with the Soviet Union itself after 
1956. Typically, Wilson at first took a 
conciliatory rather than a combative tone 
towards them, though privately he 
groaned at this new cross he had to bear. 
This may parity explain his most spectac¬ 
ular “U-turn". Europe had always been 
unpopular with the lift of the party. After 
de Gaulle's death. Heath made a direct 
approach to President Pompidou. Brit¬ 
ain's entry to the Community was 
assured. At first, Wilson had reserved his 
position but at a special conference of the 
Labour Party in July 1971 he announced 
that foe terms were not acceptable, 
although in fact they were very much 
those he had been prepared to concem- 


rriai and financial opinion (and foe entire 
Civil Service machine) were not merely 
for staying but for playing a positive role, 
and the Cabinet was divided. Although by 
!6 to seven they favoured remaining 
inside the Community, resignations were 
threatened from both camps. So Wilson, 
in putting the matter to the British people 
in a referendum, derided to waive foe 
convention of collective responsibility. 
Cabinet members could, and did. cam¬ 
paign on rival sides. He got off the hook 
when foe public in June 1975voted bv 67 to 
33 per cent for the new terms. 

With this humiliating defeat of foe Left 
in the European referendum, Wilson felt 
able to move baric towards foe old 
panacea of an incomes policy. A joint 
statement with theTUC was made in July 
1975. Compulsion had been dropped by 
die Cabinet and Foot secured the formida¬ 
ble backing of Jack Jones, foe leader of the 
TGWU. 


B ut in foe aurumn industrial 
strategy shifted towards greater 
support for foe private" sector 
and a major economic review 
heralded a sharp cutback in foe growth of 
public expenditure. All this led to much 
protest on foe back benches of foe PLP 
and early in March 1976 there was a 
government defear, thanks to the absten¬ 
tion of 37 left-wing MPs. WUson de¬ 
nounced them with unusual blunmess 
and bitterness, though he did not make 
the mistake of referring (as he had in his 
1966-70 Government) to Labour MPs as 
having “dog licences”. Nevertheless, his 
spell over his party was largely broken. 
He celebrated his 60th birthday and then 
took the political world utterly by surprise 
by announcing his resignation as Prime 
Minister on March 16,1976. 

There was wild press speculation about 
“real" and "hidden" reasons. But the 
reasons, for once, were almost certainly 
those he himself gave: his age. his length 
of service, his desire for some private life 
and his reluctance to imperil his record of 
victories by leading the party into another 
election. (His claim that he had fulfilled 
his programme was more questionable.) 

He accepted foe Garter and awarded 42 
honours to members of his entourage or 
friends (the latter overwhelmingly in 
showbusiness or financial undertakings) 
and retired to the back benches. Five years 
later none of the peers announced in the 
notorious "lavender" Honours list still 
took foe Labour whip. Though nominally 
impartial, such influence as he retained 
went towards the election of James 
Callaghan as his successor. 

Several “now-it-can-be-told” books fol¬ 
lowed from his old staff at No 10, and 
there were some angry recriminations. 
But he would not be drawn into any of 
this. His silence on party issues was 
almost total. Old colleagues were first 
impressed by his tact and then depressed 
to realise that he had lost interest in 
national affairs and even in foe Labour 
Party itself. Private life was authorship 
and, before Alzheimer's disease took a 
cruel toll on his memory, a childlike 
pleasure in accepting invitations to pre¬ 
side at public occasions, especially educa¬ 
tional ones. Delighted school heads in 
Yorkshire and elsewhere discovered, 
while they still believed in giving prizes, 
that he gladly handed them out and 
delivered a long speech into foe bargain. 

He wrote, with some assistance, a 
surprisingly conventional book on The 
Governance of Britain (1976), an unsatis¬ 
factory effort at an academic treatment 
rather than a realistic account of high 
politics. He presented a 13-part television 
series on former Prime Ministers, which 
was turned into a book. A Prime Minister 
on Prime Ministers (1977). The tone was 
omniscient but benign, forgiving and 
congratulatory all-round. A second vol¬ 
ume of memoirs, covering his Govern¬ 
ment of 1974-76, was published in 1979. It 
was exactly like foe first His best book 
was devoted to a subject that had always 
been dose to his heart. Israel. Published 
under foe tide The Chariot of Israel in 
1981, it demonstrated that at that stage he 
still had his wits about him. His final 
effort at autobiography, covering his life 
up to foe moment he became Prime 
Minister, came out in 1986 and was 
greeted with a general chorus of disbelief 
as to its inaccuracy. 

T he only public sendee he took on 
after leaving office was to chair a 
committee set up to review the 
functioning of fmanda) institu¬ 
tions. It was established by Callaghan in 
1977 as a rather Wilsonian device to buy 
time against backbench demands for 
investigations into City scandals and left- 
wing demands to nationalise the banks 
and insurance companies. After three 
years of deliberations its recommenda¬ 
tions turned out to be minor, if not trivial. 

In 1981 Wilson was foe centre of 
attention for the last time when he said 
that there had been a high-level plot in 
1968 and an effort at bugging in 1974 
against him. Questions were asked in the 
House, but Margaret Thatcher declined 
to appoint a committee of inquiry. She 
was not alone in believing that all this 
amounted to paranoia an Wilson's pan. 

However, some real fire, as well as 
dense smoke, was revealed when Peter 
Wright’s book, Spycatcher. was eventual¬ 
ly published in 1988. He claimed that he 
and some rogue colleagues in MIS had 
kept watch on the Prime Minister, being 
concerned at some of Wilson's social 
contacts and the frequency of his earlier 
visits to the Soviet Union. Nothing 
actually happened in either 1968 or in 
1974. and the flurry of publicity did far 
more harm to MI5k reputation than to 
Wilson's. 

He remained Labour MP for Huyton 
until 1983. when he decided not to stand 
again in the general election and was 
made a life peer. After his somewhat 
rambling maiden speech he took little 
active part in the proceedings of the Upper 
House, still less after 1983 in public life. 
An increasingly frail and forlorn figure, 
almost air-brushed out of foe Labour 
Party’s history, he would impinge on the 
public consciousness only once a year — 
though he did not attend last June—at the 
foe annual Garter ceremony at Windsor. 

He is survived by his wife Mary and 
their two sons. 
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Other nations may pay by cash card while on holiday, but the British are nervous of plastic 


Penny-pinching, 
old-fashioned 
British stick with 
travellers’ cheques 


THE BRITISH on holiday are 
old-fashioned and cost-con¬ 
scious, with little interest in 
the technological revolution 
now sweeping the travel in¬ 
dustry, and are a dwindling 
influence in most of the 
world’s resorts, according to a 
dutch of new market surveys. 

Europay International, a 
Belgian-based company pro¬ 
viding debit and credit ser¬ 
vices to European banks, says 
that 60 per cent of Britons 
abroad still use travellers' 
cheques and few are prepared 
either to use ATMs — hole-in- 
the-wall cash dispensers 
which now proliferate around 
the Continent — or debit 
cards. Only the Dutch and the 
Italians, with 25 per cent and 
20 per cent respectively, pur 
the use of travellers’ cheques 
in their top three most popular 
payment methods when away 
from their home country. 

The Europay survey reveals 
that travellers’ cheques are 
still the first choice for the 
British, eurocheques for the 
Germans, foreign currency for 
the French, Spanish and Ital¬ 
ians and ATM cash when the 
Dutch travel abroad. 

An American Express sur¬ 
vey revealed that the use of 
travellers’cheques by the Brit¬ 
ish is on the increase, even 
though in the rest of Europe 
they are fast dedining. 

“The British traveller has 


By Harvey Elliott 

yet to catch up with the rest of 
Europe in understanding the 
p ractical steps tO fulfilling the 
potential of plastic on holi¬ 
day," said Jim Rafferty. 
Europay's general manager 
for UK. “While they are 
knowledgeable about pay¬ 
ment methods available at 
home, they have yet to become 
fully aware of the potential 
that their cards offer for use 
abroad." 

Thomas Cook, which sup¬ 
plies almost half the travellers' 
cheques in Britain, said it is 
aware of the trend in the rest 
of Europe but predicted that 
travellers' cheques would re¬ 
main the main method of 
payment for Britons abroad 
for at least another ten years. 

“There is still a lot of 
uncertainty about using plas¬ 
tic in a foreign country," said a 
spokesman. “The amount of 
travellers’ cheques we issue 
has hardly varied for many 
years and there appears to be 
a need for the security they can 
give." 

The Germans are easily 
Europe's most travelled na¬ 
tion. with 80 per cent taking 
one or more foreign holiday a 
year and influencing the way 
countries develop their holi¬ 
day resorts. They are followed 
by the Dutch, with 69 per cent 
going abroad, and the Bel¬ 
gians with 53 per cent. Only 45 
per cent of Britons take foreign 


Go west, cut price 


UNTIED AIRLINES has 
lowered its transatlantic busi- 
ness-dass fares to New York 
and Washington DC by 30 
per cent provided you travel 
between June 1 and August 31. 
The summertime offer means 
that a round-trip business- 
class ticket now costs £1354. 
compared with £Z292 nor¬ 
mally. Details: 0181 990 9900. 


□ BRITISH Midland’s “Off- 
Peak Budget" fives are just 
the ticket for executives seek¬ 
ing flexible, economical 
flights to Amsterdam, Brus¬ 
sels Frankfurt or Paris. Trav¬ 
el at less busy times of the day 
between Monday and Friday 
or at any time on Saturday or 
Sunday and you save about 
30 per cent on the normal fare. 


holidays each year, says the 
survey. 

The 10 million Britons who, 
nonetheless, are still expected 
to head overseas this summer 
will choose their destination 
largely cm price and where 
they can best cut their costs. 

According both to the travel 
agency chain Lunn Poly and to 
Thomas Ccxdc. Turkey is the 
runaway success of die year 
with sates up 70 per cent on 
1994. The exchange rales are 
now so much in sterling's 
favour that Britons in Turkey 
are getting an extra £14531 
worth of lira on £500 spending 
money compared with last 
year, according to Thomas 
Cook. The exchange rate in 
May last year was 46330 lira 
to tiie pound, but has now 
reached 65,170. The French 
franc, meanwhile, has fallen 
from 833 to the pound last 
year to 7.70 this, and the 
Spanish peseta from 201 in 
1994 to 189 now. 

As a result, says Lurtn Poly, 
Turkey has leapt to become 
the second most popular desti¬ 
nation this summer alter Ma¬ 
jorca. So far 7 per cent of all 
holidays sold in Britain have 
been for Turkey, compared 
with 4 per cent last year. 
Majorca, which is still the 
most popular destination, has 
slipped from 14 per cent in 
1994 to 12 per cent so Ear this 
year. 



Heathrow to Amsterdam, for 
example, costs £178 return, 
while Brussels is priced at 
£190. Frankfurt at £240 and 
Paris at £180. Details: 0345 
554554. 

□ ONE advantage in flying 
home from Sofia, Bulgaria, 
with either Austrian Airlines 
or Swissair is avoiding the 


^WHAT IT COSTS 



queues at the city’s cramped 
airport Both airlines provide 
“off airport" check-in facilities 
at hotels in Sofia. 

□ SAB ENA'S cut-price £245 
return London-Bncssels busi¬ 
ness-class fore is now avail¬ 
able for flights leaving both 
Heathrow and the City Air¬ 
port in Docklands. 

□ LEAVE London before 
June 30 and you can fly right 
around the world for £780- 


The special fare Is based 
around flights with Austra¬ 
lia's Qantas and Britain's 
Virgin Atlantic. It covers des¬ 
tinations such as Bangkok. 
Singapore. Sydney. Fiji, Ho¬ 
nolulu and Los Angeles. De¬ 
tails from Room's Travel 
Warehouse: 0171414 8808. 

□ AIR MILES holders need 
to redeem fewer Miles when 
booking GB Airways' new 
Spanish routes from Gatwkk 
to Valencia and Murcia. Nor¬ 


mally. you would need to 
redeem L600 Miles to acquire 
a . London-Valenria .return 
ticket bat nnta July 22. only 
800 Air Miles are needed. 

□ YOUR spouse accompa¬ 
nies you to South Africa for 
halfprice when you book a 
first or business-class British 
Airways flight to Durban, 
Cape Town or Johannesburg. 
One passenger pays £1,990 
business-class while a partner 
pays £995. 


Ferry offers 

scupper 
summer trips 


By Steve Keenan 


LOW-COST shoppin%trips 
to Calais and Boulogne are 
becoming so commonplace 
that die British are balking 
at paying up to £300 for a 
summer crossing. 

Widely promoted cheap 
“booze-cruise" fares boosted 
Dover-Calais crossings in 
the first three months of this 


The fierce price war 
started last year. According 
to H overspeed, a family 
with a car buying a return 
ticket from Dover to Calais 
last summer paid £220. 
compared wiih £290 in 
1993. Le Shuttle tariffs for 
this year range from £214 to 
£308 for a standard return. 


year to record levels, despite comparabtewiJtiiefernaL 
Le Shuttle, the Channel Peter Stratton, P&O pass^ 


Tunnel train, which took 20 
per cent of the market from 
P&O. Stena Sealink and 
Hcwerspeed- 

But according to the in¬ 
dustry analysts Stats MR. 
the summer market is suf¬ 
fering. with advance book¬ 
ings for self-drive holidays 
to France 7 per cent down to 
the end of March. 

The ferries are making 
France a place merely to 
shop," said ^ 

Dominique 

Gigante, man- . : ' : r- 
aging director of > : .'.i 

Gites de France. -vjg 

“They are bring- - jjg 

ing down the 
image of France Js 

as an elitist des- ■ [3 

tination to the ^ 

point where it 
becomes a one- jfp. J 
stop place for 
shopping- They 
are Imping for a 
surge of sum- 

mer business - : — 

but it isn't going Calais: 
to happen.’’ no ft 
Brittany Ferries 
estimates that half of the 
five milli on people who took, 
return crossings from Do¬ 
ver to Calais last year were 
simply taking day-trips or 
one-night stays. “Fiance 
wont set any records this 
year,” said David Longden. 
the operations director of 
Brittany Ferries. “It is 
getting increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to persuade people to 
book, a ferry crossing for 
£300 against a background 
of £1, £5 or £10 offers." The 
ferries are increasingly de¬ 
pendent on day-trippers to 
fill empty ships in winter 
and boost on-board sales. 
Hoverspeed makes 40 per 
cent of its year-round reve¬ 
nue from on-board sales. 
P&O makes 25 per cent 


Calais: many get 
no further 


ger marketing director, 
admitted the market is suf¬ 
fering “promotion fatigue" 
which has made people 
wary of booking early for 
the summer, creating a late- 
booking market. 

Deals offering up to 25 
per cent off summer 
crossings booked in ad¬ 
vance have run for several 
months. Ferry companies 
are also selling crossings 
through bucket 
■ ^ -I shopsatupto5Q 
_• i per cent dis- 
:.3 count P&O. is 

I ' : running cheap 

__ crossings until 

the end of June. 
u But it is hoping 
> * no offers appear 

1 * £ * from r * va ^ s for 
ifcft jirS the summer. 

~ We have to 
watch and 
sweat like the 
others. The wor- 
ry is if the others 

- crack," he said. 

lany get The real crunch 
ther for ferries will 
come this sum¬ 
mer. with Le Shuttle plan¬ 
ning to operate every 15 
minutes in the peak. 

Canny holidaymakers 
are also outmanoeuvring 
Britain’s travel industry by 
refusing to be rushed into 
booking early and forcing 
titem to cut the price erf 
thousands of unsold sum¬ 
mer package holidays. An 
estimated 3.7 million are 
still on agents' shelves and 
many are now being offered 
at a discount. 

Russell Amerasekera, an 
executive at Thomas Cook, 
said: “It is like a poker game 
between industry and custo¬ 
mer, with each determined 
not to blink first This year 
the consumer appears to 
have won." 
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Wherit s time to pay the hotel bill, there may b e a costly little extra you weren’t expecting. We ought to be told before checking in 

* 


T he Brith tourism industry 
is fighig what it regards as 
an uri* imposition of VAT 
on hotels, fcsurants and leisure 
attractions.' 

It claims tit while France and 
Spain levy ; V|T on hotels at only 
5J5 or 6 per Ht respectively, the 
it rate is imposed in 
lancellor, the indus- 
Ihouid introduce a 
t rate, then fight to 
European countries 


Plus VAT... did we mention that? 


foil 175 per 
Britain. The 
try ar 
special Spe 
bring 
into line. 

It is a 
bestrtm 
restaurs 
were both 
their char 


case. Bui h would 
British hoteliers and 
: an example and 
: and open about 


Some hotels, in their published 
room rates, make it dear that VAT 
is included; some do not. Some 
includeVAT if the room is part of a 
holiday package, but not if it is 
booked directly. Others include 
VAT in one brochure, but omit it in 
others. 

The Savoy Croup admits it does 
not indude vaT in its quoted price 
“b e ca u se, as others dont, we 
would appear to be more expen¬ 
sive if we did and therefore be at a 
disadvantage” 


Hoteliers marketed by Small 
Luxury Hotels of the World in¬ 
clude VAT in the prices quoted in 
the group's directory, but many 
omit it from their own brochures. 

"We are a marketing organis¬ 
ation and therefore do not tell our 
members what they should do or 
not do.” said an SLH spokesman. 
Very commendable, perhaps. But 
unless someone takes the lead and 
begins to get all hoteliers speaking 
with Me voice tile confusion will 
goon. 



The 
Travel 
Business 
—*- 

HARVEY 

ELLIOTT 


Last weekend I stayed at the 
Lords of the Manor hotel in the 
Cotswolds. The hotel’s charges — 
from £80 per person per night for a 


minimum of two nights, including 
dinner and breakfast — dearly 
include VAT. Everything above 
board there, bur when i inquired 
about rates for similar hotels in 
other beautiful parts of the country 
I found that many did not mention 
VAT in their tariff of charges. 
Sane argued that as American 
and other foreign visitors can 
claim back VAT, h is simpler to 
quote a price before the fax is 
added. It is. to say the least, 
confusing. 


VAT is certainly one of the 
problems facing the British Tour¬ 
ist Authority- (BTA). which is 
determined to holt the gradual 
decline in the number of British 
people who choose to spend their 
holidays here. While 85 per cent 
took their main holiday in Britain 
in 1974. this had dropped to 54 per 
cent 20 years later. 

The BTA points to the enormous 
improvement there has been over 
those 20 years in the standards of 
British accommodation and cater¬ 


ing, together with the variety of 
attractions to be found so much 
closer to home. 

11 is an industry worth £36 
billion a year, employing more 
than 15 million people, and it 
clearly needs help and encourage¬ 
ment from the Government. But it 
also needs to help itself by adopt¬ 
ing standard policies. 

It’s not only hoteliers who must 
telj guests what to expea on their 
final bill. If die British are to be 
persuaded not to go abroad, 
restaurants, especially, need to 
make it plain whether the prices on 
the menu include VAT, cover 
charge; service charge or even if 
vegetables are “extra”. 



r-Continenrai 
jp is moving 
South Africa 
of sanc¬ 
le move, an- 
by Inter-Comi- 
Japanese owners, 
an Group, comes 
'. World Cup 
South Africa 




lint venture with 
Sun hotels. Inter- 
ital will convert 
itels in Johannes- 
pe Town and Dur- 
ftirther hotels 
in South Att¬ 
end of the decade. 

NSPORT Tours, 
by Barry Dudles- 
fbrmer county 
and umpire, is 
ing packages to the 
land cricket tour of 
Scrap Africa, which starts 
in 
dud 


[lovember, from less 
_£1.000 a person. Vari¬ 
ations can include safaris 
in 
Pari 


fie Kruger National 
or golf at Sun City. 


De ils: 01604-31626. 

□ J .CK Walker, theentre- 
preeur and chairman of 
trii nphant Blackburn 
Ro rs Football Gub. is 
hojng to take his other 
grc t love — Jersey Euro- 
pet i Airways — to the top. 
Th airline is now offering 
a s lgle fare between Bel- 
fas and Stansted for £34 
am a “family return” of 
£H for two adults and two 
chiilren. 

IS THIRTY-EIGHT distiD- 
eris will take part in the 
sec nd Scotch whisky open 
da’ on Saturday. More 
tha i 25,000 people attend¬ 
ed ast year’s event which 
ma ked the 500th anmver- 
sar' of recorded distilling 
in ^ cotland. 

□ AMSTERDAM’S Schi- 
phol airport is continuing 
to catch up with H 
Passenger numbers 
by 10 per cent to more 
five million in the rest 
quarter of this yefrr. 
Freight traffic rose by 
percent. 


OFT check 



on np- 
holiday 
insurance 


By Harvey Elliott 



13 


TRAVEL agencies that offer 
cut-price package holidays 
linked to a particular insur¬ 
ance policy were bitterly at¬ 
tacked this week as the Office 
of Fair Trading announced a 
new investigation into the 
£400 mtition-a-year business. 

The Association of Indepen¬ 
dent Tour Operators (Aito) 
said that the public were being 
“duped”, and one leading 
insurance company described 
the schemes as a “rip-off”. 

Sir Bryan Carsberg, Direc¬ 
tor-General of the OFT, said: 
“Our initial work has revealed 
several potential problems. 
Many policies are sold only on 
a Tied in’ basis, where the 
consumer must buy a speci¬ 
fied policy. Even when there is 
no formal tying of insurance, 
relatively few travel agents 
offer a choice of insurer.” 

Abta, the travel agents’ 
trade organisation, said it 
would co-operate with the 
investigation, but urged holi¬ 
daymakers to shop around if 
they were not happy with the 
offers being made; 

The investigation delighted 
Aito. who said that new pro- * 
motional discounts were ig¬ 
noring the concerns of the 
OFT. “We hope that the OFT 
will act swiftty and forcefully. 
The public are being duped by 
so-called holiday discounts.” 
Sue Ockwell. the chief execu¬ 
tive. said. "The inquiry is 
particularly timely. If the OFT 
acts quickly it could prevent 
customers being forced to buy 
insurance at highly inflated 
premiums in order to enjoy 
the discounts being offered.” 

Typical of the offers now 
being made is that from the 
biggest travel agency chain. 
Limn Poly. All bookings made 
from now to June 3 for 


holidays to be taken in June 
will be reduced by £100 — 
provided Lurm Poly insurance 
is taken out 

The company uses Bishops- 
gate Insurance and charges 
premiums of £27.95 per adult 
for a week on the Continent, 
with a 25 per cent reduction for 
children, a £52.95 per adult 
for two weeks in America. . 

The discounts — available 
cm the total price of each 
booking however many clients 
are involved—would typically 
reduce the cost of a couple 
taking a seven-night holiday 
in Majorca from £414 to £314, 
or a twtMveek fly-drive holi¬ 
day to Florida for two from 
£968 to £868. 

Lunn Poly said yesterday 
that the combination of holi¬ 
day insurance and discounts 
“offers die best possible deal to 
the ■ widest number of 
customers”. 

A spokesman added: "We 
make it absolutely dear to the 
customer what the discount is 
and what cover the insurance 
provides. It is a very high 
quality insurance, and al¬ 
though it may not suit every¬ 
one, more than 90 per cent of 
our three million customers 
take; the cover with no 
complaints.” 

Michael Sutton, of Colum¬ 
bus Travel Insurance, which 
claims to undercut rival travel 
insurance companies and of¬ 
fers cover at under half that 
charged'by Lunn Poly, said, 
however, that the public were 
being “ripped off”. 

“In my opinion these travel 
agencies should. not be 
allowed to do it It is a 
restriction of trade and 1 am 
delighted that the OFT is 
going to do something about 
it.” he said. 
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NOW IS THE TIME FOR A 

GREAT VALUE 

BREAK. 

With Holiday Inn’s special 
Weekender Plus programme, you 
can stay in one of nearly 150 hotels 
in 120 exciting destinations 
throughout Europe, the Middle 
East and Africa from as little as 
£ 45 per room per night. Full buffet 
breakfast is included. In addition, 
most hotels offer children dining 
with their parents a free meal from 
the Kids’ menu and there’s a Family 
Fun Game Library to keep them 
entertained. Make your reservation 
today - a limited number of rooms 
is available under this programme. 




««■ Biaht. indudme buffa hreakfasr far up ro two adults and two children aged12 and under 
All prk« *re per room amg (Fnday-Sjintfday-Sunday) until 3D June l995.R«m» at 

fcnns Mr ry jai asaS tjSJSpL* of d»,.2 npaynN.b, locolconncy. T> 
simdac rates ^,1 iSanomxmiatc mbIwS of acnal rate and nay m function of currency 

pri«s obo« off" f “" ”™' “” iK ™ ^ 

TO MAKE A RESERVATION, OR FOR MORE 
INFORMATION CALL TOLL-FREE ON 0800 897 121. 


Plantation house where a Prime Minister entertained royalty is to be restored 



The run-down VHIa Nova, set high in the cool hills of Barbados... and Lord Avon, the Prune Minister who used it as a winter retreat 

Glory returns to Eden’s hideaway 


VILLA NOVA, the winter holiday 
retreat in Barbados of the Earl of 
Avon (Sir Anthony Eden), which was 
felling into disrepair, has been bought 
by Horizon Resorts, a travel company 
based in Zurich. It is to become one of 
the most luxurious hideaways in the 
Caribbean (Harvey Elliott writes). - 
The villa, in 14 acres of garden, is 


situated high in the cool hills above 
the east coast of Barbados. It was once 
one of the grandest plantation houses 
in tiie West Indies. 

The former Prime Minister used it 
for many years, often entertaining 
visiting dignitaries, including the 
Queen. Sir Winston Churchill and 
Noel Coward. Roland Schallibaum. 


president of Horizon Resorts, said: 
“Villa Nova is a superb house, but it 
was falling into serious disrepair 
because of a lack of funds. We plan to 
restore it to its former glory.” 

The villa's 32 rooms and suites — 
which can be booked as a conference 
value or individually — will be 
opened from mid-December and will 


range in price from £340 a night for a 
double room to £1.052 a night for a 
three-bedroom executive suite, com¬ 
plete with butler. 

Horst Perermann, the leading Swiss 
chef who owns the restaurant 
Kunststube in Zurich, has been ap¬ 
pointed to run the three restaurants 
and private dining facilities. 


Russians 

invade 

Riviera 

AEROFLOT and Air France 
are scheduling direct flights 
next month from Moscow to 
Nice for the first time, and 
guidebooks for the Riviera are 
being rushed out in Russian 
editions, Willy Newlands 
writes. 

The number of tourists from 
Moscow. St Petersburg and 
even Kazakhstan is expected 
to double from 14.000 to more 
than 30,000 this year. Once 
die playground of stars and 
tsars, the Riviera is enjoying a 
boom thanks to tiie free- 
spending habits of the new 
Russian “aristocracy”, who 
have chosen the stylish Prom¬ 
enade des Anglais as their 
playground. 

The latest influx consists 
mainly of small spenders, 
who btty plastic hairdips at 
PrisUnic rather than couture 
clothes at Dior or Chanel. The 
big spenders—usually said to 
be members of the Moscow 
Mafia — do not want to share 
their holiday with less wealthy 
Russians and are expected to 
move elsewhere. 

Mme Pascale Royon. of the 
Coast Organisation Agency in 
Nice, saxk “People have been 
talking about tiie mob coming 
here, but for our agency that is 
in the past We can see the 
difference new. We axe getting 
people who have been keeping 
money for the dream of their 
lives. With many agencies in 
Russia offering holidays, the 
price has been towired and it 
is easy to travel The Riviera 
has a very old partnership 
vrith Russia—tiie last tsar had 
avillahere." 

The region was worried that 
its charms were becoming 
passe. For the Russians, how¬ 
ever, it is all wonderfully new. 
exciting and affordable. 



On Saturday 
Theluraofthe 
Middle East 
Eastern Europe: the 
- gutter of Budapest 
Russia: the ups and 
downs of Moscow and 
St Petersburg 
Family outings far the 

half-term 


rou 9 u nmo the tmptritnct 



4s if going on kolMoy Isn’t exciting tnoagb, 
flying between Deter sod tsisls in an nbsstsbls 
55 minntss will rosily got yon going. 

Tbo forereraft losses ether cross cbennel 
terries in its wsks. Leering yen to experience onr 
online airline-style service. So jest sit beck, relax 
and asks plans for France. 

When we land we’ll spaed 


yen off oar car deck and on year way to year 
holiday destination la minutes. 

far tad 5 people from Jest £148,12 crossfogs 
dally. Book now for Jane or 21 days prior to 
departure in July, hugest, September 1995. To make 
a reservation or for more Information see year 
local traval agent or call 

01994 249241 . 
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Party chiefs pay tribute to Wilson 

■ Political differences were set aside yesterday as party leaders 
united in generous tribute to Harold Wilson, Labour's most 
successful Prime Minister, after his death at the age of 79. 

John Major and Tony Blair led the homage to the man who 
led Labour to four out of five election victories. Each offered 
praise — Mr Blair of his modernising instincts. Mr Major of 
his ability to conciliate-Pages L 2,6,8,18,19» 21 

Nine die as plane crashes in storm 

■ Nine people were killed and three were missing feared dead 

last night after a twin-engine aircraft crashed during a 
thunderstorm. The 21-seat plane came down in a field beside 
the A 6 I at Dunkeswick, West Yorkshire, minutes after talcing 
off from Leeds airport It is believed that the pilot sent a 
Mayday call seconds before the crash.Page 1 


Tories down 

Tory support has fallen to its 
lowest-ever level after further in¬ 
ternal rows and the local election 
rout, while Labour has built a 
commanding lead_Page I 

Diplomats’ delight 

No longer will the frisson of an 
illicit East-West relationship be 
the stuff of spy novels. American 
Embassy officials are now free to 
entangle themselves with Rus¬ 
sian women...uPage I 

School standards 

Gillian Shephard will announce 
a ten-point plan to raise stan¬ 
dards in state schools in a person¬ 
al crusade to cut the level of 
unsatisfactory teaching reported 
by inspectors-Page 2 

Ince is cleared 

Paul fnce. the Manchester United 
and England footballer, was 
cleared of assaulting a spectator, 
lifting a four-month cloud over 
his future international 
career.Page 3 

Chirac’s pledges 

Efforts have begun to counter the 
scepticism that greeted the prom¬ 
ises contained in President 
Chirac's new Government’s 
programme.Page 12 

Request to IRA 

Michael Ancram. the Northern 
Ireland Minister, asked Sinn Fein 
for details about people who dis¬ 
appeared during the IRA terrorist 
campaign-Page 2 


Coach crash 

Survivors of Tuesday's coach 
crash recalled their desperate at¬ 
tempts to save the lives of friends 
amid the carnage-page 4 

Paris summit 

President Chirac moved to assert 
his authority in the international 
arena by summoning European 
leaders to an informal summit in 
Paris_Page 12 

White House shots 

An armed intruder and a Secret 
Service agent -were recovering 
from gunshot wounds in hospital 
after yet another attack on the 
White House-Page 14 

Sarajevo battles 

Three people were killed and at 
least 15 wounded in Sarajevo as 
fighting around the Bosnian capi¬ 
tal escalated sharply, with Serbs 
apparently using phosphorus 
shells in ways banned by the 
Geneva Convention_Page 13 

Auckland rejoices 

The people of Auckland. New 
Zealand, went wild with joy as 
they feted the crew of Black Mag¬ 
ic. winners of the America's Cup 
12 days ago. A crowd of 300.000 
crammed toe route for a ticker- 
tape welcome—.Page 15 

Dissidents held 

Chinese police have detained two 
more dissidents in a campaign to 
avert unrest on the sixth anniver¬ 
sary of toe June 4 Tienanmen 
Square massacre.Page 15 


‘Wig and bra’ boy sues teacher 

■ Another milestone in farcical US litigation was passed when 
Caleb Guerrier. 13. a Brooklyn schoolboy, sued his teacher for 
$225 million, claiming that he was emotionally traumatised by 
being made to wear women's clothing. The boy says Pauline 
Williamson punished ill disciplined boys by making them wear 
a wig. bra, skirt and high heels. Page 14 


ANDRE CAMARA 
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Fredie Uoyd-Jones, 4. son of one of the Royal Academy Summer Exhibition exhibitors, admires Ralph Brown’s Ufesize bronze 
of Jambothe Goril]£ famous for protecting a child who fell into its enclosure. The bronze is being exhibited at the academy 


Bank's warning: The Bank of Eng¬ 
land has issued a stem warning to 
British banks to tighten their lend¬ 
ing policies after reporting a sharp 
fall in interest charges_Page 25 

VS EL: The bid battle between Brit¬ 
ish Aerospace and the General 
Electric Company for control of 
VSEL, the Barrow warship builder, 
is expected to resume._Page 25 

Lloyd's of London: John Donner. a 
Lloyd’s name, is urging names to 
reject Lloyd's £2-8 billion settlement 

offer___ Page 25 

M a rkets: The FT-SE 100 index rose 
353 points, to dose at 33273. a 15- 
month high. Sterling’s trade- 
weighted index climbed from 84.8 
to 84.9 after a rise from $15710 to 
$15740 and a fall from DM22575 
to DM22650.- Page 28 


Rugby union: South Africa's first 
international sporting pageant, the 
World Cup. opens in Cape Town 
with the host country taking on the 
holders. Australia-Page 48 

Cricket West Indies need 124 runs 
from 35.1 overs with nine wickets 
standing to beat England in the 
first Texaco Trophy oneday inter¬ 
national at Trent Bridge— Page 48 

Football: Blackburn Rovers have 
been seeded into the lucrative 
European Champions' League for 
next season after Uefa decided to 
alter its system-Page 42 

Boxing: Mike Tyson will meet fal¬ 
low American Peter .McNedey in 
Las Vegas on August 19 in his first 
bout for nearly four years since 
leaving prison-Page 42 | 


Hollywood beckons: The Times 
Screenwriting Competition offers 
the winner toe chance to go to 
Hollywood and pitch a story idea to 
the big studios--Page 34 

Wood remembered: The late Ed 
Wood, by common consent the 
world’s worst film-maker, is cele¬ 
brated in a film by Tim Burton and 

starring Johnny Depp_Page 35 

Hell recaptured: A stair view of 
London in 1945 is offered in Rodney 
Add and's Absolute Hell, written in 
the early 1950s but now revived 
with Dame Judi Dench ax the Nat¬ 
ional Theatre-Page 36 

Monster opera: Glyndebouroe has 
staged Sir Harrison Birtwistle'S 
The Second Mrs Kong, in which 
toe celluloid ape falls for the girl in 
a Vermeer painting-Page 36 


Proper writing: Kinky Friedman is 
an unusual hybrid artist. Primarily 
a country and western singer-song¬ 
writer, he has turned his hand to 
writing gumshoe detective 

novels---Page 16 

Sleep problems: One-third of all 
adults and half of the over-65s suf¬ 
fer from insomnia — difficulty get¬ 
ting to sleep, waking early, or 
tossing and turning during the 
night. Dr Trisha Greenhaigh 
reports_Page 17 


Serious vanity: Peter Ackroyd on 
Margaret Drabble's biography of 
Angus Wilson: J.WJVi. Thompson 
reviews Roger Hutchinson’s A Life 
of James Boswell: and Oliver 
Letwin on Saturn's Children by 
Alan Duncan and Dominic 
Hobson-Pages 37,38 




IN THE TIMES 


■ LIFE AND SOUL 
David Sinclair on 
Scream, Michael Jack- 
son's musical account 
ofliis tortured life 

■ PLUS... 

The Bernard Levin 
column and Joanna Pit¬ 
man on the new head 
oftheV&A 
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Preview. Inside itdv: Telephone 
Terror is adistuibigbocumentary 
about the victims f sjme of the 15 
million malicious tot ne calls that 

are made in this esm ry each year 

(BBC1, 10pm). Rvk« Matthew 
Bond bids a fond dieii ro Edouard 
de POmiane’s Fret* Cooking in 
Ten Minutes _,1_Page 47 


Wilson, Majo, Blair 

It was Harold Warn* tragedy 
that he was a great ^rty manager 
and a decent man bt not a great 
Prime Minister in thstyle of Lloyd 
George, Winston toischiU or 
Margaret Thatcher... Page K 

Questions of iien&ty 

One of the great frtfoms that 
Britons possess as tizeos of an 
island nation is to goibout their 
peaceful business witom having 
to account for their atiance to any 
authority -—Page 19 

Furore of the grten 

The world has raovecoa since 
Prince Albert died, and rembers of 
toe Royal Horticultural otiety are 
articulate and opinions*! garden¬ 
ers of Middle England, tlikdy to 
throw in the trowel ju:; because 
they are told to _page 19 


WILLIAM REES-MOtG 

Harold Wilson was not he first 
democratic politician — no will he 
be toe last—who knew how to win 
power, but did not know white do 

with it when he got it_lage 18 

JANET DALEY M 

The thing that did the daim s in 
Islington was the favourabe dis¬ 
cretion shown to gays andr dal 
minorities, whose personal pi acy 
was regarded as sacrosanc Any 
allegations made against them 
were assumed either to resu: from 
prejudice or. worse, were nt fol¬ 
lowed up for fear of poking 
charges of prejudice..ftge 18 

PETER RIDDELL 

If Tony Blair yesterday highlighted 
the Wilson of"hope and opprituni- 
ty" of 196364. John Major poked 
more toe world-weary Wilon of 
toe years of office-lage & 




Lord Wilson of Rievaulx tie 
mer Prime Minister.. 


71 
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□ General situation: Sunshine and 
showers. There wiH be a sunny start 
over much of England and Wales with 
bright spells throughout the day, 
especially in the South East where 
many places will stay dry. Elsewhere 
showers are hkety, possibly heavy in 
places. 

Northernmost Scotland may start 
wet, but brighter weather will soon 
spread to most of Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. Showers will de¬ 
velop during the day, and may 
become heavy. Temperatures will not 
be far from the seasonal normal. 

□ London, Central S, SE, E Eng¬ 
land, E Anglia, E Midlands: Sunny, 
one or two showers later. Wind south¬ 
west, moderate. Max 17C (63F). 

□ W Midlands, Wales, NW Eng¬ 
land, Lake District, Isle of Man, 
Central N, SW Scotland, Glasgow, 
Argyll, N Ireland: Sunshine and 
showers. Heavy showers later. Wind 


south to southwest, moderate or 
fresh. Max 16C (61F). 

□ Channel Isles, SW England: 
Sunny al times with a few showers. 
Wind south-west, moderate or fresh. 
Max 15C (59F). 

□ NE England, Borders, Edin¬ 
burgh & Dundee, Aberdeen, Cen¬ 
tral Highlands, Moray Firth, NW 
Scotland: Sunny spells, showers 
later. Wind south moderate, fresh at 
times. Max 16C (6IF). 

□ NE Scotland, Orkney, Shetland: 
Rain clearing northwards, then sunny 
spells. Showers later. Wind south-east 
fresh. Max IX (55F). 

□ Outlook: Mostly sunny at first, but 
patchy rain spreading from west. 

□ Pollen count: Scotland L North¬ 
ern England L; Northern Ireland L; 
Midlands M; East Anglia M; Wales L; 
South East M; South West!_' London 
L 

H^hgh. L=lc*v M ^moderate 
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Is John Major the 
best leader 
Labour ever had? 



BOOKS 37, 38 

A man of letters 
who became 
lost for words 


25 H 



SPORT 42-48 

British newcomer 
shoulders burden 
of expectation 


WHAT MAKES 
ED WOOD 
SO GOOD? 

Pages 34-36 
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Cheap loans 
put banks 
in jeopardy 


oes JENSON 


THE Bank of England yes¬ 
terday issued a stem warn¬ 
ing to British banks to 
tighten up their lending poli¬ 
cies to business customers. 

The Bank said competition 
had driven lending margins 
too low and was making terms 

too generous. In an ironic 
reversal of the complaints of 
overcharging from small busi¬ 
nesses, the banks’ supervisor 
also implied that lending to 
small businesses was again 
becoming a danger area. 

As banks battle for a bigger 
share of a generally lacklustre 
corporate lending market, 
their regulator said it was 
concerned that standards 
were being “loosened”. Senior 
officials said the key concern 
was that “banks may no 
longer be charging borrowers 
adequately for the risks they 
are taking”. 

The Bank of England Bank¬ 
ing Act report for 1994- pub¬ 
lished yesterday, said that by 
reducing the cost of borrowing 
for companies across the 
board there was a danger that 
banks could be caught out by 
tending to “less creditworthy 
borrowers” as well as the 
high-quality ones. 

The Bank said that the 
•ense competition to lend 


By Robert Miixer 

money to companies had not 
just centred an the rale of 
interest charged. It added: “In 
a number of cases, loan cove¬ 
nants have also been loosened. 
This is a worrying develop¬ 
ment. A willingness to com- 
on standards of 
l covenants may mean 
the scope for lenders to moni¬ 
tor the financial health of 
borrowers, receive early warn¬ 
ing of problems, and press for 
remedial action is considera¬ 
bly diminished." 

Bank officials are anxious to 
avoid a replay of the last 


Pennington. 


.27 


downturn in die economic 
recession. Then, slack lending 
policies to companies led to the 
banks collectively clocking up 
billions of pounds worth of 
bad debt provisions. 

In their haste to restore 
battered profit margins, banks 
pulled foe rug from under 
large numbers of companies, 
large and smafl. This, In turn, 
led to the Bank launching an 
urgent review of lending poli¬ 
cies in general and small 
companies in particular. The 
that l 


Bank noted 


UK banks 


‘Rottweiler’ name 
urges rejection 
of Lloyd’s package 

By Sarah Bagnall. insurance correspondent 


JOHN DONNER, a Lloyd’s 
name and former market 
professional, is urging 
names to reject Lloyd’s £28 
billion settlement package 
because it fails to justly and 
fairly compensate names for 
their losses. 

Mr Donner, 64, who 
earned the nickname "rott¬ 
weiler" in the 1980s for his 
tenacity, claims that much of 
the £8 billion of losses that 
have hit names were caused 
or exacerbated by “fraud, 
deliberate concealment, bad 
motives and massive regula¬ 
tory failure”. 

His claims come as the 
Treasury Select Committee 
is expected to release a 
damning report on self-regu¬ 
lation of the insurance mar¬ 
ket. The report, out today, is 
expected to conclude that the 
system of self-regulation at 
Lloyd’s is fundamentally 
flawed. 

Mr Donner. together with 
his wife and two children, 
has lost more than £3 million 
in the insurance market Mr 
Donner. who sold his mem¬ 
bers* agency for £45 million 
to Sturge about five years 
ago. has taken the unusual 
step of placing a full-page 


advertisement in today’s edi¬ 
tion of The Times. The 
advertisement, on page 9. 
brandishes the headline: “If 
you knew the answers to 
there questions you wouldn’t 
accept the Lloyd’s offer." 

Mr Donner said. “The 
offer is a sham partly 
because it has no contribu¬ 
tion from the parties who are 
culpable.” These, he alleges, 
are the Department of Trade 
and Industry, the US Labour 
Office, successive commit¬ 
tees and former chairmen at 
Lloyd’S. “The parties respon¬ 
sible have to got to come to 
the settlement.” he said. 

He is calling on names to 
join the Donner Names As¬ 
sociation in its fight to ex¬ 
pose the “truth" behind the 
losses; to seek and obtain a 
fair and just compensation 
for all names and to ensure 
that Lloyd’s is regulated 
properly in the future. 

One of his claims is that 
Lloyd’s deliberately con¬ 
cealed information concern¬ 
ing the potential asbestosis 
and pollution claims ema¬ 
nating from the US. Mr 
Donner said: “I have the 
evidence to prove it and I will 
stop at nothing to do so.” 


achieved record levels of prof¬ 
itability last year, with an 
aggregate pre-tax return on 
equity for the largest of 29 per 
cent compared with an aver¬ 
age of about 14 per cent 
between 1983-93. But, the re¬ 
port added: “Profits will al¬ 
most certainly decline when 
the economic cycle turns 
down.” 

The Bank also said that it 
expected far greater disclosure 
on the position taken by UK 
banks in the derivatives mar¬ 
ket and, in particular, wanted 
to improve the information 
flow on their exposure to the 
over-the-counter derivative 
market. 

It is in this area where many 
of the largest losses have 
occurred through dealings in 
highly speculative and sophis¬ 
ticated “swap” instruments. 

The Bank said that it want¬ 
ed to ensure that banks dis¬ 
close, through their public 
accounts, information that al¬ 
lows investors and depositors 
to make informed derisions 
about the nature of their busi¬ 
ness and the scale of risks run, 
and to ensure that information 
provided to statutory super¬ 
visors was comprehensive. 

Tbe Bank itself increased its 
dividend paymefo to the Trea¬ 
sury last year to £1022 mil- 
Ikm. against £48.4 million in 
1993-94, according to die latest 
annual report, also published 
yesterday. The flotation of 3i 
last year, in which the Bank 
had held a 145 per cent stake 
since 1945, brought in nearly 
£120 million. The Bank is 
planning to sell die remainder 
of its holding next month. 

The annual report shows 
that Eddie George, the Bank’s 
Governor, earned £227.000 
inn the year to February 28, 
exactly the same as the total 
that was paid to him and Lord 
Kingsdown. his predecessor, 
in toe previous year. 



Colin Alistair Granfcfl^David Webster, deputy chalrma%#esterday 

to shed 4,800 jobs 



ARGYLL. Britain’s third big¬ 
gest supermarket group, is ax¬ 
ing 4300 jobs — 7 per cent of 
its workforce — as part of a 
radical £195 million shake-up. 

Of the job losses, 1,800 are 
due to tbe recently armourfted 
closure of 104 Presto stores 
and 20 Safeway stores. CoGn 
Smith, chief executive; says 
the other 3,000 are mainly 
o age ri al and supervisory 
jobs from the group’s 358. 


By Sarah Bagnall 

Safeway stores and about 200 
bead office jobs. Sir Alistair 
Grant, chairman. said these 
redun d an cies will be offset by 
7,500 new jobs created by the 
opening of 34 new stores over 
the next two years. The job 
tosses will cost about £40 
million. 

The news came as Argyll 
announced a 3 per cent rise in 
profits before tax and excep¬ 
tional costs to £375 million in 


the year to April J. The rise 
was acheived on the back of a 
4 per cent rise in sales to £62 
billion. 

The final dividend is being 
lifted from 7.75p to 8Jp, 
making a year’s total of I2p 
(UJSp). The dividend, due 
August 14, is being paid out 
preexceptional earnings of 
233p a share, up 2 per cent 

Tempos, page 28 


Funding 
struggle 
ahead 
for ICS 

By Robert Miller 


CITY merchant banks were 
last night reluctant to agree a 
much-needed £50 mfllfon tine 
of credit to the official Inves¬ 
tors Compensation Scheme 
(ICS) in the face of a legal 
challenge callin g into question 
the scheme's powers. 

National Westminster Bank 
has put together a syndicate of 
finance houses to advance the 
standby loan to the ICS, but 
syndicate members are unwill¬ 
ing to give final approval. 
Their reluctance stems from a 
request to the High Court by 
Sun Life, the insurer, for 
judicial review of the power of 
City watchdogs to levy contri¬ 
butions on their members to 
support the scheme. 

Nat West has arranged a 
meeting with the ICS for 
tomorrow. Nat West, which 
replaced SG Warburg as lead 
merchant bank in die ICS 
underwriting syndicate, said: 
“We have organised a syndi¬ 
cate of banks willing to pro¬ 
vide a £50 million line of credit 
for the ICS to draw on if h 
should need to. As the lead 
arranger, NatWest will be ad¬ 
vising tiie syndicate on how to 
proceed in the light of our dis¬ 
cussions with the ICS.” 

The ICS is the ultimate safety 
net for investors who lose 
money through bad advice, 
theft or fraud. Since 1988, the 
scheme has paid £80 million to 
nearly 8£00 investors. Within 
the next few weeks, the Person¬ 
al Investment Authority, the 
regulator for firms selling in¬ 
vestments direct to the public, 
will be seeking a further £153 
million from its members. 
Many HA members are reluc¬ 
tant to pay up while there is a 
legal challenge pending. 

The ICS has an interim 
arrangement with its main 
banker, the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, to draw on a £10 
million overdraft facility. It Is 
understood that RBS may re¬ 
view this facility if the £50 
million merchant bank credit 
line is withdrawn and if Sun 
Life gains a lull bearing. RBS 
declined to comment. 
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Shares reach 
15-month high 

The bull run resumed in 
London as leading shares and 
gifts posted strong gains. The 
FT-SE 100 index dosed at a 15- 
month high after stocks on 
Wall Street set new records- 
Economic statistics on both 
sides of the Atlantic pointing to 
an easing of inflationary pres¬ 
sures combined with a string 
of positive corporate trading 
results and a downward revi¬ 
sion of UK GDP figures. 

The FT-SE 100 index touched 
an intra-session trading high 
far the year of 33343, slipping 
to end at 33273, up 355 points. 
The year's previous dosing 
high was 3317.9 on May II. 
Slock market, page 28 


BAe and GEC poised to 
renew fight for VSEL 

By Ross Tieman, industrial correspondent 


THE bid battle between Brit¬ 
ish Aerospace and the General 
Electric Company far control 
erf VSEL, the Barrow warship 
builder, is expected to resume 
today. 

BAe is poised to' renew its 
offer of 33 of its own shares for 
every share in VSEL. valuing 
the company at some £670 
million. The price, £100 mil¬ 
lion higher than the valuation 
offered by BAe last autumn 
thanks to a rise in BAe shares, 
wiH be justified by the £892 
million increase in VSEL's net 
cash, to £411 minion. 

GEC is also on standby to 
launch a new cash offer above 
the £532 million it tabled last 


autumn. Advisers to both bid¬ 
ders spent yesterday review¬ 
ing the value of VSEL after the 
Barrow company announced 
pre-tax profits for the year to 
March 31 up 5.7 per cent ai 
£645 million. 

The results were published 
only 24 hours after Michael 
Heseltine, the President of the 
Board of Trade, raid he would 
not block either predator. 

Nod Davies, chief executive 
of VSEL, said he hoped the 
company’s fate would fie de¬ 
cided “as soon as possible". 
VSEL wants a larger parent to 
underwrite its bid to buOd five 
new nudear-powered subma¬ 
rines for the Ministry of 


Defence, and to help it win 
export contracts. It rays either 
GEC or BAe would be accept¬ 
able. The scale of VSEL’s cash 
will add to the attractions of 
the company to BAe as a 
disguised rights issue. BAe is 
also keen to extend its activi¬ 
ties as a prime contractor into 
warship construction. 

GEC, winch has ample 
spare cash, may now be 
keener to secure the economies 
that would stem from owner¬ 
ship of VSEL, and more 
concerned that any failure to 
win control could lead it to get 
out of warship building. 


Sweet revenge, page 29 


Brewer ends tradition of serving free beer 

Young & Co calls time on liquid AGM 



Dry measure John Young caps costs 


BY Martin Waller 

ONE of the grandest traditions in the 
brewing industry has, sadly, been pot 
out to grass. Young & Co, a smafl south¬ 
west London beermaker, is putting its 
faf perf, md famously liquid, annual 
shareholders meetings on the wagon. 

Young's, one of die most traditional 
of businesses in an industry increaOTtg- 
ly dominated by high technology and 
toe marketing man. is not sacaunbmg 
to toe dread hand of political correct¬ 
ness or the health lobby, however. 

The blame is put squarely on 
shareholders’ appetites for the product, 
which until now has been served free 
and in large quantities at its AGMs. 
The meetings, an essential entry in the 
diaries of fredoading real ate buffs 
with a handful of shares apiece; have 
simply become too expensive. 

The last one, at a modest west 

i 

i» 


London hotel cost £25,000, or £38 a 
head, a lot for a company that 
yesterday reported annual profits of 
£531 million, up just 3 per cent, for its 
latest financial year to April 30. 

The cost may not seem a great deal 
when put against company jamborees 
like that hosted each year by the rather 
bigger Grand Metropolitan or the 
corporate rallies once held by Burton 
Group under Sir Ralph Hal pern. But 
most of that £25,000 went on beer. 

Some 658 people went last year and 
got through 23<W pints. Food was lim¬ 
ited to a modest plate of sandwiches, 
and a fair number, mostly women, 
limited their liquid intake to a few 
glasses of wine. The real ale fraternity, 
therefore, did rather better than toe 
statistical average of four pints apiece: 
among their number was a Mancu¬ 
nian who was overheard calculating 
that three more pints would pay: 


his day return on die train. "It was 
more of an excuse for a beano than a 
serious business meeting,” said Mich¬ 
ael Hardman, the Young’s spokes¬ 
man. “Our shareholders realty should 
be taking an interest in the company." 

In future, they will have to content 
themselves with their dividends — a 
sameogain final of 7.75p and 15p total 
— and a strictly dry meeting at toe 
drab Wandsworth Town Hall, next 
door to Young’s Ram Brewery. 

“We want our shareholders to visit 
the marry Voting's pubs in and around 
Wandsworth." said John Young, 
chairman, who once enlivened toe 
local advertising boards by dressing 
op as Lord Kitchener in an advertising 
campaign. The hospitality promised 
there wifl be warm—but not free. 

Changes brewing, page 27 
Pennington, page 27 


Why aren’t you 
reading the rest of the page? 

Probably because your lime is precious. Too 
precious to spend scanning every word in every 
column in every paper. You want the whole 
story in half die time. Corporate IT Strategy is 
written for people like you. People who want the 
business benefits without the technical tedium. 

People who approach IT from a suaregie angle. 

People who read this before reading anything 
else. For your free copy call 
us on 0800 526669. 
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-0 BUSINESS NEWS 


‘Relax data 
protection’ 
to help vet 
job seekers 

By Stewart Tendler. crime correspondent 


DATA protection laws should 
be relaxed to allow companies 
to vet job applicants against 
national records and prevent 
criminal infiltration, a senior 
Scotland Yard detective yester¬ 
day told an international con¬ 
ference on organised crime. 

Detective Inspector Gra¬ 
ham Saitmarsh. head of the 
economic crime unit in the 
National Criminal Intelli¬ 
gence Service, said the law 
already allowed vetting for 
anyone who worked with 
children. At the same time, 
there was currently nothing to 
stop a convicted fraudster 
from joining a bank. Employ¬ 
ers had no access to police or 
criminal records. 

Speaking at the police staff 
college at Bramshiil. Hamp¬ 
shire, he said: "At the moment. 
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apart from checking refer¬ 
ences, there is nothing an 
employer can do. The vetting 
of job candidates and the 
availablity of certain factuaJ 
records may prevent some 
basic mistakes being made by 
the private sector who hitherto 
have had very restricted ac¬ 
cess to data they might really 
need." 

Companies recognised the 
risk of industrial espionage. 
They were oblivious to the 
risks of actual infiltration by 
sophisticated criminals who 
might be bent on money 
laundering, siphoning off cash 
or directly taking over the 
business. 

He said that in the United 
States commercial espionage 
was estimated to cost com¬ 
panies a total of about $50 
billion a year, but other 
crimes, including copyright 
theft and technology theft, 
added a further $190 billion to 
the bill. Mr Saitmarsh said it 
was time for companies to 
appreciate the value of infor¬ 
mation and do more to protect 
themselves. 

Mr Saitmarsh said com¬ 
panies should consider setting 
up business intelligence cells 
on the model used by almost 
all Japanese firms. 

Such intelligence cells pro¬ 
vided a mass of information 
on a company beyond the 
simple creation of security 
measures for plant and staff. 
The cells could assess risks to 
the company and build early 
warning systems. Only one or 
two companies in Britain now 
used such cells and only 3 to 5 
per cent of the top 1.000 
companies in the United 
States, he said. 

ID card Green Paper, page II 



Sipko Huisxnans said raw material prices were higher than ever in absolute terms 

GDP figures revised down 


THE Chancellor's hand to 
resist an early base rate rise 
has been strengthened by 
revised figures which show a 
sharper than expected slow¬ 
down in the first quarter. 

Downward revision to initial 
estimates for construction and 
agriculture was the main cause 
of downgrading of growth of 
die gross domestic product 
(GDP) to 0.7 per cent in the first 


By Colin Narbrough 

quarter, after adjustment for 
seasonal factors. 

The initial estimate was 0.8 
per cent the same as in die 
final quarter of last year. Year- 
on-year growth was revised to 
3.7 per cent from the 3.9 per 
cent first reported. In the prev¬ 
ious quarter. GDP showed 
annual growth of 4 2 per cent. 

Kenneth Clarke, the Chan¬ 
cellor. is expected to use die 


Prove you're getting it 
right in export. 


slowdown at his monetary 
policy meeting with Eddie 
George on June 7 to argue that 
a fresh interest rate rise is not 
justified, especially given the 
fall in consumer spending. He 
rejected Mr George's advice 
and left base rates unchanged 
this month at 6.75 per cent in 
spite of the pound's weakness. 

The GDP deflator, which 
measures the overall inflation 
rate in the economy, rose by 
0.2 per cent tn the first quarter 
to give an annual rate of 1 3 
per cent, the lowest for 15 
years. 

Excluding oil and gas pro¬ 
duction. the GDP showed a 
rise of 0.6 per cent in the first 
quarter, down from an initial 
estimate of 0.8 per cent, giving 
year-on-year growth of 3.5 per 
cent instead of die 3.7 per cent 
given previously. 


Price rises 
curb profit 
advance at 
Courtaulds 

By Christine BCCiaEY 

UNPRECEDENTED price 
rises in raw materials curbed 
the profits of Courtaulds. the 
chemicals group, which yes¬ 
terday reported a pre-tax ad¬ 
vance to £151 million, from 
£121.6 million last year. 

Hie company, which last 
year shed 1.000 jobs world¬ 
wide in a drive to save costs, 
saw margins squeezed by raw 
materials, which in some 
cases doubled and trebled tn 
price. Estimates put the net 
impact on profits at about £30 
million after cost savings were 
made in the second half. 

Sipko Huismans, chief exec¬ 
utive. said: “Prices are higher 
than we’ve ever seen before in 
absolute terms." And with the 
costs of materials, such as 
pulp, higher now than they 
were last year, Mr Huismans 
could not rule out further cost¬ 
cutting. “We are passing on 
price increases and they are 
starting to feed through, but 
we always have to be aware of 
costs, although it is difficult to 
see what more can be cut.” 

Operating profit for the year 
to March 31 fell from £175 
million to £163 million. But 
against price pressures and 
shrinking margins — the mar¬ 
gin for Imres fell from 13 per 
cent to Q per cent — sales 
pushed up 7 per cent, with 
volumes in die Far East, 
where Courtaulds is heavily 
expanding, up 20 per cent- 
The company plans ulti¬ 
mately to shift about a third of 
its business to the Far East 
and an immediate priority is j 
to find a site for a plant to 
produce Teneel, the fibre in | 
which it has invested much 
research. Mr Huismans said | 
that Courtaulds's Far East f 
expansion is not in the inter¬ 
ests of finding lower cost base 
production, but moving to 
where the markets are. “It is a 
shift to where there is growth 
and people." 

The results fell in the middle 
of analysts’ forecasts of be¬ 
tween £145 million and £155 
million. Jeremy Chantry, an 
analyst at Klein won Benson, 
said that although there was 
general relief at the figures, 
there is still cause for concern 
over raw material prices. The 
margin pressures are more 
acute now' than they were in 
the second half of last year.” 

Earnings per share fell 
slightly from 25.8p to 25.4p, 
while the dividend, which is 
payable on August 2, increased 
4.1 per cent ro 15.4p. The shares 
gained 14p to 477 d. 
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11 BUSINESS 

Cadbury’s effects on 
UK boardrooms 

FORMAL structures of company boardrooms have changed 
rapidly since the Cadbury committee on die financial aspects of 
corporate governance introduced its code of best practice two 
years ago. A survey of compliance by the committee, which 
disbands next month, found more than SO per cent of the top 
500 companies have three or more non-executive directors and 
three quarters of smaller companies have two. 

More than 70 per cenr of the top 500 had audit committees 
of three non-executives in 1093-94 and more than 80 per cent 
had remuneration committees, far more than a year earlier. 
There was a high and rising level of compliance with other 
elements of die code, especially among the biggest 
companies. Four out of five of the top 1.000 companies also 
split the roles of chairman and chief executive, much more 
than in earlier years. Sir Adrian Cadbury, who set up the 
committee fouryears ago. said it was now important to make 
these formal structures work. Pennington, page 27 

Guardian to reveal plan 

GUARDIAN, the insurance group, is to make a major 
announcement today concerning the future of its life 
insurance operation. The company is assembling itr2£00 
staff for selling life insurance and personal pensions at its 
offices around the country to tell them about its plans. There 
was speculation that Guardian intended either to make an 
acquisition or was planning cuts. Guardian, although 
financially' sound, has been under pressure on both its life 
insurance and general insurance side because of increased 
competition from telephone insurers and because of the 
impact of new rules concerning disclosure of charges. 

Banned trader jailed 

MICHAEL IVOR BRAFF. a former account executive with 
David CoakJev. the disgraced futures and options firm, has 
been jailed for two months for running an unauthorised 
investment business. He carried on trading in defiance of two 
injunctions obtained by the Securities and Investments 
Board. David Coakley was expelled by the Securities and 
Futures Authority (SFA) in July 1994, after complaints about 
high-pressure sales tactics. Braff was fined £10,000 by the 
SFA. It later came to light that Braff was running 
unauthorised investment schemes in London and Dublin, 
through a company called Global Currency. 

Siemens outsourcing 

SIEMENS, the German electronics and electrical engineer¬ 
ing group, has launched its plan for a separate outsourcing" i 
operation by setting up Siemens Business Sendee (SBS) in 
Britain. SBS. which will have initial revenue of £10 million 
and a staff of 90 through consolidating existing UK group 
activities, is targeting £50m revenue in three years, with the 
focus on private-sector diems. It will not be tied to Siemens 
NLxdorf computer equipment. Graham Paxton, SBS manag¬ 
ing director, said: “Siemens NLxdorf had identified 
outsourcing as a -strategic core business worldwide and the 
UK is leading the way." 

June date for Usinor 

US I NOR SACILOR. Europe’s biggest steelmaker, will be pri¬ 
vatised by the end of June as the new French Government of 
Alain Juppe, Prime Minister, raises the tempo of France’s 
asser sales programme. A finance ministry offidal added 
dial the early part-privatisation of France Telecom is under* 
consideration. The government aims to raise Fr55 billion 1 " 
from asset sales this year to cut the public deficit Analysts 
said the sale of Usinor would raise between Frl5 billion and ' 
Fr20 billion, while disposal of the whole of the telecommuni¬ 
cations group, would bring in more than FrlOO billion. 
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Here's ijour window of opportunity. 


NotWesx Internotiono; nods ef Banking Services company's export expertise to the test, and to gain 

ore row calling lor entries in the latest, round of their valuable guidance towards future success, 

successful and established awards series: the _ As a winner, your company wiii gain high-profile 

1995 Export Excellence Awords, sponsored by publicKg and o boost to staff morale. All 

NGtWest and the FT Exoorter. : ; '/ y - participants will receive valuable feedback 



Regional finalists will be announced at v ^ 
the Autumn regional forums. Z~ j 

Recj-'cna! winners wi;! receive c trove! a-'* 
bursary and entry to the notional final. The ^ 

overall winner will be presented with the Export ' <'V* Vtv\V 
Excellence Trophy and a travel bursary worth a fora! 
of. £5,000.. 

The Awards are a unique opportunity to put your 


--from our expert panel of judges choired by 
- the institute of Export. 
ity Entry is free and open to U.K. businesses 

A - large and smelt 

r • ■ • „ . 
s - tor more information, ecu tne mmcer shown in 

the box. 

Don't delay: the dosing dote f or receipt of entries 

is 3T st July 1995. 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES ACT 1986 

Notice under paragraph 8 
of Schedule 16 of the said Act 

Noiirr i* hereto* given that HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY, Register No 245B. whose principal office is 
ai Trillin’ Rond. Halifax. West Yorkshire HX1 "RC. 
desire* to accept a transfer vf the engagements uf 
Leeds Permanent Braiding Society. Rcgistri NnlllilB. 
and ihai Halifax Building Socictv intend, in apptr 
to die Building Societies Commission to confirm the 
transfer. 

The Role of Confirmation 

Sec (in ns 95(3) and (41 or the Aci provide that tlie 
Commission must confirm a transfer unless it 
considers that: 

(a) some information material to the members* 
derision about (he transfer was nm made available co 
all the members eligible to vine: or 
(bj the inte on .inv resolution approving ihc transfer 
doe* not represent the virus of the members eligible 
to vulr-.tir 

(rl some rvk-\aui requirement ,,f die Act or die 
rules or cither of tin- societies was nor fulfilled. 

It is ran lor the Commission to suhsliiute its own 
jiidgcineiM as to the merits of rhr rr.insfer. 

The application will he heard on '_*7thjiine !«*•»-> . 11.1 
time and place lu be determined bv tile ( VnntttissioiL 
Anv interested parts- hits the light to make repre¬ 
sentations in the Commission with respen n, the 
application. Ail* wnuen rept eset tut Mats. ,h ranter of 
:t persons intention in make oral repiescitiaiinn* 
at (lie hearing, must hr rerrived bv the Building 
Societies Commission at If. Great Marlborough Sum. 
London WI V L'LL hv [2th June 1995. 


HALIFAX 


tftrsTrtti«i.H«i[fju,aisT rtWKSw h»i me 


Roxbaroooti Financial 
Management Limited 
ON OtEOnORS VOLUNTARY 
UQUIDATTONJ 

THE INSOLVENCY ACT 1966 
NOTICE IS HERESY GIVEN Btaf 
the Creditors of 6 m above named 
Company. wOltti la Mm lofurt- 
larlUr wmd up. are rewired. on 
or before Uie 30th June 1995. to 
■end than- run fOrenamm and cm- 


a—ertnoam . rut nrocidare or 
(Mr deb*} « aalma and the 
names and a ddre awj of (Mr 
Soiled on uf any), to the under 
dgned. KP. Barry. FCA. Leonard 
Olftta & Co. PO Box 553.30 Eas- 
boume Terrace. CM Fleer). 
London W26LF the Liquidator or 
the <ald Company, and. If so 
rem d red by nonce tn wt-tong 
Iram the sold Liquidator, are. per- 
Many or fry Uicdr Softeners to 
come in and prove ttMir debts or 
claims at sue* tuna and place as 
■hall be saedflea In such nonce, 
or in detain tbrroof they wu be 
■m ill ed mm Die Benefit of any 
dhbfeuUen made Before such 
debts are proved DATED THIS 
19th May 1995. K.PJturry 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 
ACT 1986. 

No:ke under paragraph S of schedule 16 
of Ties ?aidAc:. 


Notice is hereby pivuta that LEEDS PERMANENT 
BLIUXNG SOCIETY. Register No. J2IB. Dime pr incip al 
office is ar Permanent House, I Lived Part Road, Leeds LSI 
INS, desires to transfer hi engagements to Halifax Budding 
Society* Register No. 245B. and thu the Lccd* Permanent 
Building Society intends to apply ro the Building Societies 
Commission to confirm the transfer. 

Tbe Role of Confirmation 

Section 950) end Nj of the Act provide that the Conumssion 
must confirm a transfer unless n considers that 

(a) some information material to the members' decision 
about die transfer was act made available to ail the member, 
eligible to vote; or 

fbl the vote on any resolinwo spprm die transfer docs not 
represent the views of the members eligible to vote; or 

tel some relevant requirement of the Act nr the rules of either 
of the societies was not fulfilled. 

It ts not for the Coromiskm in substitute its own judge merit as 
to the merits of the trauder. 

The applies Dan will be heard on 27 June, 1995, jr a rime and 
pLice co be determined by the Commisvtou. Any interested 
pan) has the right to nuke represent}bom to the Commission 
with repea to the application. Any written representations, or 
Dosce of o person's unenuon to make oral representations at 
the hearing, must be received by the Building Societies 
Commission at 15 Great Mariburuugh Server. London VC IV 
ILL, by 12 June, 1995. 
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LEGAL, PUBLIC, 
COMPANY & 
PARLIAMENTARY 
NOTICES 

TO PLACE NOTICES FOR THIS SECTION 
PLEASE TELEPHONE 

0171-782 7344 OR 
FAX; 0171-782 7827 

Notices are subject to confirmation and stoonk! be . 
received by 230pm two days prior to insertion. 
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□ Bank of England sounds the alarm □ Key points for the Cadbury code □ Out of town free-for-all 


□ THE Bank of England is an 
expert in the art of understate¬ 
ment. ThcOld Lady wrinkles her 
eyebrows and squabbling bank¬ 
ers jump into line. She wags a 
finger and they hang their heads 
ana promise to do better. 

In typically restrained form, 
the Bonk yesterday reported that 
the institutions it watches over 
are up to their old trick of uying 
to lose a great deal of money. 
There is not modi banking 
business around at present and 
the large companies that want to 
borrow are pounced upon by 
dozens of eager lenders. As a 
result, companies can almost 
dictate their terms by dangling 
their syndicated loans in the 
faces of asset-starved bankers. 

In the past year margins on 
syndicated loans have fallen to a 
quarter of a percentage point 
over Libor or even less. Com¬ 
panies are also demanding that 
lenders relax the conditions they 
impose on interest cover, gearing 
and capitalisation and are also 
insisting on longer maturities. 

As a result, a warning light 
has started flashing on Eddie 
George’s desk. The banks mak¬ 
ing these loans may blitiiely 
think that large companies are 
rock solid credit risks. But if the 
recession taught the City any¬ 
thing it was that big does not 
mean reliable. Some of the 
largest syndicated loans in the 
late Eighties were made to 


No margin for error 


Maxwell Communication 
Corporation and felly peck. The 
sne of these companies or die 
size of their appetite for borrow¬ 
ing did not save them from 
insolvency dr their bankers for 
vast losses. All lending carries a 
nsk and the Bank of England 
now seems sure that banks are 
not pricing their loans high 
enough to accommodate this 
nsk. As a resulr. they will lose out 
in the long run. 

Seven years ago the culprits of 
(be previous binge of cheap 
tending were the Japanese hnnire 
who seemed particularly keen to 
lose their shirts as quickly as 
possible. Today the leaders in this 
lemming charge appear to be the 
continental banks. Faced with 
slack demand for lending at home 
and having copious reserves, they 
arepiJi/ig mro London. 

Tne City is parricuarly exposed 
to the attentions of overseas 
banks because of its status as an 
international financial centre. Of 
the 525 authorised institutions 
that the Bank of England 
watches over. 300 are incor¬ 
porated overseas. 

But while it is easy to blame 
overseas banks for running the 


corporate lending market bock 
into the danger zone, it is nouhe 
whole truth, British banks are 
just as culpable in chasing this 
market downward as they try to 
prevent their asset books shrink¬ 
ing. For all their brave words 
about asset quality, proper pric¬ 
ing and prudential lending, it 
appears that the banks have 
learned little from their astonish¬ 
ing losses on bad debts during 
the last recession. As their re¬ 
serves recover, their desperate 
determination to lend, lend, lend 
has not diminished. One con 
only hope that the Baltic of 
England can this time save them 
from their own bad habits. 

Breathing life - 

into the new board 

□ SIR Adrian Cadbury and his 
colleagues had to move fast to 
catch up with the changing tide 
of opinion on corporate gov¬ 
ernance while they worked on 
their first report. A technical 
matter of audit committees and 
internal controls to forestall cor¬ 
porate collapses was hi-jacked en 
route by scandals over board¬ 



room perks and golden hand¬ 
shakes. Since the modest code of 
best practice was published, it 
has inevitably been overtaken. 

Proposals to limit directors 
rolling contracts to three years 
soon looked timid Remunera¬ 
tion committees of non-execu¬ 
tives spawned a boardroom pay 
spiral because non-executives 
were self-interested bosses of 
other companies.' That essen¬ 
tially social hot potato is now in 
the hands of Sir Richard Grecn- 
bury’s band of bosses. But pay is 
not the most important issue in 
the drive to improve the way 
public-interest firms are run. 

As Sir Adrian admits, rapid 
formal adoption of the code does 
not mean that new structures 
will work In practice. That is the 


neft pressing task blithe reform 
process. If managers do not 
value non-executives, they are 
unlikely to be allowed to contrib¬ 
ute much. Many newly quoted 
companies see non-executives as 
a caStly irrelevance that comes 
with accountants' reports and 
lawyers bills as pan of the flota¬ 
tion process. It is often unclear, 
whether they should be partici¬ 
pants or polxcdtien. 

If the Cadbury code is to 
become more than a cipher 
among medium-sized quoted 
companies, then non-executive 
directors will probably need to 
develop their own “professional" 
support groups to help establish 
wnai they can and should do and 
how to cope with overweening 
executives. The role of chairman 
is still undeveloped 

If Sit* Sydney Lipworth man¬ 
ages to persuade his chosen 
successor to Sir Adrian to take u p 
the thankless task. Cadbury if 
should do more than let the new 
bed down. It 


agement committees and power 
relations between executives and 
non-executives, which are just as 
vital on a unitary board 

City centres 
take a mall-ing 

□ THE planned mega-mall in 
Dunrptineton, now approved by 
the law fords, could generate 
enough Grade to shut down 
almost one third of the shops in 
downtown Manchester, but it is 
unlikely to rip the heart out of the 
chy..The principal loser there is 
likely to be the Co-op’s Shute Hill 
redevelopment, which now looks 
uncertain. 

The worry is the future* for 
smaller town centres around 
Manchester The tills in 
Dumplington will take revenue 
from a catchment area of eight 



issue of two-tier boards, which 
Labour would bring back on the 
agenda. Thlt is really about 


: man- 


million people stretching as far 
west as Liverpool ana north 
towards Leeds. 

The threat to town centres is 
real; DumpJington is abour the 
size of the Metro Centre in 
Gateshead and Merry Hill, 
which is reckoned to have taken 
70 per cent of the trade from 


nearby Dudley. Those who fear 
such a prospect should not 
blame the law lords who an¬ 
swered a narrow legal question 
but government ministers who 
sneer at public transport, seek¬ 
ing votes from the two-car subur¬ 
ban semi and who view our 
inner dries as junkies hooked on 
subsidy. 

Ironically, the property in¬ 
dustry that built the out-of-town 
malls was never keen on the 
planning free-for-all. On Friday, 
the winning bidder for the 
Church Commissioner’s Metro 
Centre is expected to be named 
and the mad scramble by prop¬ 
erty investors is a tribute to the 
new policy of planning restraint. 
Indeed, Dumplingron's devel¬ 
oper would not have been 
celebrating yesterday if it sus¬ 
pected another Dumplington 
was around the corner. 

Pint of peace 

□ BREWER Young & Co reck¬ 
ons its annual meeting had be¬ 
come too frivolous when share- 
' holders supped 2J500 pints of its 
fine ales. Most other companies 
should move in the opposite 
direction. Young showed that 
hospitality attracts loyal share¬ 
holders, which more could do 
with. British Gas will not have 
thai problem: 7,000 are expected 
to turn up. But it really needs to 
put them in a better mood. 


Bass hints at 
more upheaval 
in beer trade 


PETER TfOEVNOfl 


BASS. Britain's biggest, brew¬ 
er, has given the strongest 
forecast yet of further consoli¬ 
dation in (he brewing industry 
if the proposed link between 
Courage and Scottish & New 
castle, currently being exam¬ 
ined by the Office of Fair 
Trading, is allowed to go 
ahead. 

Sir Ian Prosser, the Bass 
chairman, said that he expect¬ 
ed the review of the deal, 
which would create a business 
with as much as 31 percent of 
the market, “to clarify the 
context within which Bass 
may expand its UK brewing 
business". 

* Bass has about 24 per cent 
of the market and would be 
eclipsed by a merged S&N and 
Courage if this were allowed 
without reservations. Sir Ian 
said that, in those circum¬ 
stances, Ids company would 
want to grow further. 

Bass saw three possibilities, 
growing organically by in¬ 
creasing production and mar¬ 
keting spending, acquiring 
another big brand to add to 
Carling Black Label, or buy¬ 
ing additional businesses. 

“What we need to know is 


By Martin Waller 

what alternatives are avail¬ 
able to us in terms of acquir¬ 
ing market share." Sir Ian 
said 

Bass was reporting interim 
figures that beat market ex¬ 
pectations, featuring strong 
growth from its Holiday Inns 
international holds chain and 
even a slightly improved per¬ 
formance from brewing, 
which had been expected to 
show a decline, in difficult and 

competitive markets. 

Pre-tax profits of £263 mil¬ 
lion in the 28 weeks to April 15 
came in £21 million, or S.7 per 
cent ahead of the corres¬ 
ponding half last year. The 
dividend rises from 6.6p to 
?.lp, from earnings per share 8 
per cent ahead at 19.6p. 

The figures prompted up¬ 
gradings for the full year by a 
number of City analysts and a 
14p jump in Bass shares, to 
575p. „ 

The hovds side increased 
operating profits in sterling 
terms by 4.9 per cent to £64 
mOtion, although, in dollars 
and on a strictly comparable 
basis, they were ahead by 14.6 
per cent Profits were driven 
by a 4 per cent increase in the 


number of rooms in America, 
a rise in the amount Bass 
charges franchisees who-run 
part of the estate, and signifi¬ 
cant increases in revenue per 
room, ranging from S2 per 
cent at die American fran¬ 
chised hotels to 11.4 per cent in 
Asia and fiie Pacific. 

Brewing managed a 15 per 
cent rise in operating profits, to 
£69 million, although * ljeer 
volumes were only a little 
improved. Bass Taverns, the 
pubs side, saw a rise of almost 
II per cent to £115 million, 
driven by a 15 per cent rise 
from the. managed house es¬ 
tate, where catering revenues 
were up by 13 per cent and 
drink sales per pub rose by 7 
per cent as drinkers switched 
to higher-cost beers and lagers. 

Bass’s leisure business saw 
profits rise 20 per cent to £42 
million. The business includes 
Coral the bookmaker which is 
beginning to see some impact 
from the National Lottery. Sir 
Ian said, mainly from the 
March ^17 launch of scratch 
cards, which have taken some 
betting income. 



Carlton to plug 
into cable 
and overseas 
broadcasting 


By Martin Waller, 
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CARLTON Communications 
is looking to use much of its 
strong cash flow from video 
duplicating and from its twin 
1TV franchises in London and 
the Midlands to invest in cable 
and satellite television and in 
overseas broadcasting. 

The company has reported 
interim figiyes fiie day after 
the Government published its 
proposals on limiting media 
ownership, which potentially 
limit Carlton to its present two 
stations — its London week¬ 
day franchise and Central in 
the Midlands. 

The halfway' figures, to 
March 3L show the financial 
strength of the television 
interests, which were largely 
behind a rise in pre-tax profits 
from £73.4 million to £120.1 
million and now account for 
halfof operating profits. These 
were up by 70 per cent, to £122 
million. Excluding acquisi¬ 
tions such as Central bought 
during the previous first halt 
operating profits were ahead 
by 25 percent 

During the year, Carlton’s 
balance sheet swung from 
debt of £51 minion to net cash 
at March 31 of £41 million. 


‘Realistic’ Grid payout puts 
pressure on electricity shares 


LOWER than expected divi¬ 
dend growth at National Grid 
put downward pressure on the 
share prices of the 12 regional 
electricity companies that 
jointly own the electridty- 
iransmission system. 

The company’s total divi¬ 
dend will rise by 8.7 per cent to 
£162 million in the year to 
March 31. The market was 
expecting a payout of 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent 

The dividend forecasts were 
made early in the year, when 
the City expected a June 
flotation of the Grid. One 
analyst said: "Everyone 
thought the Grid dividend 
would be boosted as a final gift 


By Eric Reguly * 

to the etectritity companies. 
Now that the flotation has 
been delayed, the dividend is 
more realistic.” Electricity 
shares, as a result under¬ 
performed yesterday's rising 
market Northern Electricity 
fdl 7p to 790, Eastern fell 3p to 
638p and London Electricity 
was down Ip to 644p. Others 
were flat or rase slightly. 

The higher dividend payout 
will earn as much as £35,000 
for David Jeffries, the Grid 
chairman, who earned 
£365,000 last September by 
cashing in 60,000 options. 

The Grid posted stronger 
profits despite flat turnover 
and an operating loss of E53m 


at Energis, its telecommunica¬ 
tions division. Pretax profits 
of £610.6 mfllion in the year to 
March 31 were up 5.4 per cent 
from fire previous period. 
Turnover, constrained by a 
price cap that lasts until 1997, 
remained unchanged at £1.43 
billion. 

Profits were up largely 
because of falling costs — 
employment, excluding 
Energis, fefl II per cent to 
4500 in 1994-95 — and a 
strong peformance by the 
Grid'S electricity-generation 
business. Pumped Storage, 
which trade an operating 
profit of £75 million, up 66 per 
cent from the previous year. 


French utility 
chief faces 
bribe charges 

CORRUPTION allegations 
again shook French industry 
yesterday when Guy 
Dejooany, chairman of the 
giant public utility, the 
Compagnie GtatraJe des 
Eaiuc, was indicted. 

The charges stem from 
accusations that his com¬ 
pany bribed politicians in the 
French overseas island of 
R&mion to award it lucrative 
public works contracts. 

The action comes at a time 
when the French business 
community is under intense 
scrutiny after the indictment 
of senior figures, including 
Pierre Snara, chairman of 
AicateFAlsthom, electronics 
to transportation company. 


Go-ahead for £200m shops 
centre after nine-year battle 


DUM PLTNGTON will soon 
become the last word in large- 
scale shopping centres in Brit¬ 
ain after the Lords yesterday 
gave the go-ahead for the 1 
million sq ft greenfield dev¬ 
elopment west oT Manchester. 

Shares in fee! Holdings 
soared yesterday as the devel¬ 
oper won its nine-year battle to 
obtain planning permission 
for the £200 million Trafford 
Centre in Dumplmgton- 
feel has fought off fierce 
opposition from eight greater 
Manchester councils, land¬ 
lords and local retail interests 
fearful of the impact an trade 
in town centres. The Trafford 
Centre is likely to be the last 


By Carl Mortished 

such greenfield development 
as government polity has 
switched to support the regen¬ 
eration of town centres. 

Manchester local authorities 
called the ruling a decision 
from the past. David 
Kaiserman, of Manchester 
planning department and a 
spokesman for the North West 
Group, which opposed the 
Dumplington scheme, -said 
£300 million of revenue could 
be lost to town centres in the 
development's catchment area. 

“This judgment is a blow to 
good planning in this region. 
It renders ineffective every¬ 
thing that John Gumraer 
claims to stand for in relation 


to policy on out-of-town shop 
ping and. above all, it is 
harmful to local communities 
and traders." 

Fed said work would start 
on the project in February. 
The company said it already 
had seven potential anchor- 
tenants interested in the five 
large sites in the centre. 

The Lords decision reversed 
a ruling by the Court of 
Appeal last year that Michael 
, Howard, the that Secretary of 
State, had failed to have suffi¬ 
cient regard for certain plan¬ 
ning issues in his 1993 dedsion 
to allow the development. 

Pennington, this page 


although this was before pay¬ 
ment of the final dividend for 
the previous year and UK 
corporation tax. 

Michad Green, chairman, 
said: "Our priorities include 
adding to our film and pro¬ 
gramme* libraries, selling 
more programmes into over¬ 
seas and domestic markets 
and examining the prospects 
for investments in overseas 
channels." 

The interim dividend rises 
from &15p to 93p. Eamiftgs 
per share were 49 per cent 
ahead, at 31 Bp, . 

The figures exceeded market 
forecasts, but an unexpected 
fall in profits from video dupli¬ 
cation sent the shares into 
reverse. They fefl I7p. to 942p, 
for a decline of 28p since publi¬ 
cation of die Government’s 
proposalyjn Tuesday. 

Turnover from the video and 
audio business rose by 7 per 
cent, but profits were down by 
die same; proportion, to £32.9 
million. Margins in the Techni¬ 
color subsidiary were hit by 
higher prices for raw materials 
that make up the cassettes, 
higher packaging costs and the 
number trf very mg orders from 
customers. 

The business produces for a 
range of HdHywood studios 
and saw huge orders for the 
latest Disney blockbuster. The • 
Lion King, which has sold 2S 
million copies in the US so far. 
The video's launch is expected ' 
in Europe laser this year. ’ 

Broadcasting saw turnover 
up from £203 mfllion to £339 
million, white operating prof¬ 
its rocketed from £17.4 million 
to £605 million, principally 
from a full half-year contribu¬ 
tion from Central, which was 
in for four months as a 19 per 
cent owned associate in the 
comparable period. 

Film and television services 
saw profitsup 5 per cent, to 
E19.8 million, on turnover 6 
per cent lower. June de 
Moiler. Carl urn's managing 
director, said that there was a 
good outlook for film releases, 
these including Disney’s new 
animated feature Pocahontas 
and the third Batman fQm. 
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You may not be aware that Emirates have recently acquired 5 new awards. The readers of 
Executive Travel (the UK’s leading authority on business travel) voted us Best First Class, 
Best Long-Haul Carrier and Best Carrier to the Middle East 1995. Not to mention awards 
for Best Economy Class and Best In-Flight Entertainment 


And with 36 flights a week from Heathrow, Gatwick and Manchester to Dubai and 
Abu Dhabi we also put convenience high on the list.' 

Just call Emirates London on 0171 £30.3Til or Manchester 0161 437 9007 and discover 
how it feels to fly with an Internationa^JjljMd winning airline. 
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Shares soar to highest 
levels for over a year 


SHARE prices on the London 
stock market soared to their 
highest levels lor more than a 
year, with government -bonds 
also posting gains of more 
than £1. 

London took its lead from 
the overnight surge on Wail 
Street, which saw die Dow 
Jones industrial average climb 
more than 40 points, and 
further evidence that inflation¬ 
ary pressures were in decline. 

The FT-SE 100 index 
touched a new intra-trading 
high for the year of 3.334.3 
before dosing 35.5 up at 
3,327.3, its best level for 15 
months as New York began 
scaling record highs in re¬ 
newed trading. 

Investors were cheered by 
the revised GDP figures show¬ 
ing a slowdown to 3.7 per cent 
during the first quarter and an 
encouraging set of figures for 
US durable goods. 

Leading shares were 
squeezed higher by stock 
shortages, with Reed 22p bet¬ 
ter at 869p, Great Universal 
Stores up lip to 595p, and ICI 
up lOp to 792p. Cable and 
Wireless, which reports to¬ 
day. rose 12p to 427p. 

VSEL slipped 8p to £17.75 
on profit-taking as the 
protagonists in the battle for 
control of the company pon¬ 
dered their next move. Earlier 
this week, the Government 
gave GEC and British Aero¬ 
space the go-ahead to renew 
their bids. Last night, talk in 
the Square Mile claimed BAe 
would waste little time in 
making its move. 

BAe. 2p lighter at 535p. said 
it was evaluating its position 
after the announcement that 
VSEL had raised pre-tax prof¬ 
its last year from £61 million to 
£64.5 million. The terms of 
BAe*s last offer, a ; mixture of 
cash and shares worth about 
£17.50. has risen sharply along 
with its share price and now 
stands more than 300p above 
the all-cash offer from GEC. 
l^p fighter at 3!4p. 

Kleinwort Benson, the 
merchant bank that has die 
subject of intense bid specula¬ 
tion in recent months, tum¬ 
bled 26p to 664p after a savage 
profits downgrading by at 
least one broker. Sodfcte 
Generate Strauss Turnbull 
has slashed its 1995 forecast by 
£12 million to £70 million, 
although its dividend forecast 
remains unchanged at 23-2p, 
as does its profit estimates for 
next year. Strauss said it had 
made its move because of 
rising costs and persistent 
weak income. Meanwhile, die 



Sir Ernest Harrison, of RacaL which stood out with a 12p rise 


dealing hanks were squeezed 
steadily higher in thin trading. 
Useful gains were recorded in 
Abbey National. I2hp to 
482p, Barclays, 7p to 669p. 
HSBC. 5p to 8I9p, LLoyds. 
17p to 679p, National West¬ 
minster, 9p to 552p. Royal 
Bank of Scotland, Sp to 406p, 
and Standard Chartered. 5p 
to 347p. 

The property sector benefit- 


the first seven weeks of the 
current year lifted Argyll, the 
Safeway supermarket chain, 
20p to 321p. Pre-tax profits last 
year were 3 per cent up at £375 
million. These were struck 
before exceptional costs of £195 
million relating to “Safeway 
2000", its restructuring pro¬ 
gramme that will result in die 
loss of almost 5.000 jobs. 

Speculation that Argyll was 


Racal Electronics rose L2p U)272paftera strong buy recommend¬ 
ation from Credit Lyonnais Laing. The broker says Racal is 
makin g almost £1 million a week from its 225 per cent stake in 
the National Lottery operator CameloL Ratal’s figures should 
make impressive reading and are likely to revive bid talk. 


ed from a better than expected 
trading performance from 
Land Securities. 25p stronger 
at 6l7p. There were also 
advances for B ritish Land. 
16p to 403p, Brixton Estates, 
4p to 188p, Great Portland. 7p 
to 182p. Hammerson. 9p to 
339p. Ped Holdings. 30p to 
265p, and Slough Estates. IOp 
to231p. 

The announcement of a 15 
per cent rise in sales during 


planning to shed jobs was rife 
in die Square Mile earlier this 
week. But the company was 
quick to point out that 
‘Safeway 2000’ would create a 
further 7,500jobs over the next 
two years as another 34 stores 
were opened. 

The news of the sales pick¬ 
up also benefited the other 
supermarket chains, with J 
Sainsbury adding 5p at 437p, 
Iceland 4p to 179p, Asda 3p to 
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84^ p, Kwik Save 15p to 603p, 
Wm Morrison Supermar¬ 
kets 4p to 141p, and Teseo Sp 
to280P. 

Bass, which has just been 
deposed as Britain's biggest 
brewer by Scottish & Newcas¬ 
tle's acquisition of Courage, 
celebrated better than expect¬ 
ed figures, with a rise of 21 p to 
582p. Pre-tax profits in the first 
six months were almost 9 per 
cent ahead at £263 million. 

Better than expected half 
year figures from Carlton 
Communications, the inde¬ 
pendent television broadcast¬ 
er, remained overshadowed 
by this week's Government 
proposals about media owner¬ 
ship, leaving the price 15p 
down at 944p. 

Pre-tax profits jumped from 
£73.4 million to £120.1 million, 
underpinned by a full six 
months contribution from 
Central TV and a positive 
performance from Carlton. 

A rise in the cost of raw 
materials took its toll on 
Corniaulds. Pre-tax profits in 
the first six months grew £5 
million to £151 million. The 
shares responded with a rise 
of 14p to 477p. 

Proteus issued ah encour¬ 
aging trading statement to 
repair some of the damage 
done to the shares on Tuesday. 
The group said it was making 
substantial progress and 
achieving considerable suc¬ 
cess in commercial deals with 
major companies. The shares 
finished 32p higher at 107p. . 

□ GILT-EDGED: The mo¬ 
mentum of the past few days 
was maintained in early trad¬ 
ing as prices were again 
squeezed higher. Prices man¬ 
aged to close near their best of 
the day after publication of the 
revised GDP figures. 

In the futures pit the num¬ 
ber of contracts - completed 
soared to 93.000 as the June 
series of the Long GOt leapt 
£1>4 to £107 13 /i6. 

Among conventional issues, 
the longer end of the market 
enjoyed the best gains as 
investors continued switching 
out of shorts. 

Benchmark Treasury 8 per 
cent 2013 finished £l 9 /i& bet¬ 
ter at 101 1 /3i. while Treasury 
8 per cent 2000 added £ n /i6 
at£101>'/3z. 

□ NEW YORK: US shares 
were firm, but off their highs 
in early trading as some 
investors took profits after the 
surge in prices over the past 
two days, analysts said. At 
midday, the Dow Jones indus¬ 
trial average was up 11.75 
points to 4.448.19. 
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Carlton’s vertical hold 


CARLTON'S misfortune was to report its 
interims the day after the Government's 
pronouncement on cross-media ownership, so 
the market was inevitably more focused on 
where the company is going next than on 
some decent historical numbers. Some inves¬ 
tors are concerned that the group has gone ex- 
growth, having hit the permissible ceiling on 
its existing television interests and with only 
vague pirns for satellite and cable. 

Expansion in this area will need primary 
legislation and so must be a good 18 months 
away, even assuming a friendly government 
then. Other opportunities must be limited. 
Rumours of an interest in United Newspaper? 
are apparently wide of the mark. Radio would 
run into geographical problems, after Tues¬ 
day's announcement Owning the weekday TV 
franchise in the capital would prevent the pur- 
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Argyll 


THERE is no denying that 
Argyll’s prospects are good 
— the only problem is its 
rivals are likdy to do even 
better. 

Current trading is better 
than expected, with a 5 per 
cent rise in like-for-Uke sales 
in the first seven weeks of fee 
current year, while forecast 
annual cost savings of £60 
million is more than double 
those forecast by the City. 

The supermarket group 
was justly rewarded by a 
boost to the share price as 
many stockbrokers shifted 
die stock off their sell lists. 

The group has set a target 
of lifting Safeway weekly 
sales per square foot from 
£1256 to £15 over the next 
three years. This requi r es 
like-fbr-like sales to grow at a 
compound rate of 5 per cent 
a year over the three years. 

This goal is not out of 


Bass 

BASS has the financial fire¬ 
power to expand its beer 
interests, and the will to do 
so. Cash generation of £37 
million in the first halt 
against an outflow of £139 
million last time, left gearing 
at 20 percent and its interest 
bill almost eight times 
covered. The problem is what 
is available on the market, 
and what the competition 
authorities wQl allow. 

If die Courage/S&N merg¬ 
er goes to a lengthy Monopo¬ 
lies Commission reference, 
the process is merely going to 
delay what looks like inevita¬ 
ble consolidation in brewing 
while allowing the likes of 
Bass time to line up its 
targets. If it is allowed, the 
market is open to all comers. 

Bass can either look for an 
abrupt market share rise, by 
buying into the sickly 
Carlsberg-Tetley alliance 
that Allied Domecq would 
dearly like to be shot of, or 
pick up a solid regional 
brewer, perhaps in the South 


reach, especially if price in¬ 
flation kicks in. but it may 
need some sharpening of 
prices. The market is fairly 
flat and any advances made 
by Argyll may spark retalia¬ 
tion from J Sainsbmy and 
Teseo, its bigger rivals. 

The increase in sales den¬ 
sities wDJ help operating 
margins, but any increase is 
likely to lag the rises 


achieved by its rivals. Given 

vesteiday’s spurt in the share 

price. Argyll's sharp are 
trading on a prospective p/e 
of about 13 times, directly in 
line with Tesco and only 
marginally behind Salis¬ 
bury But however fast Ai^ 
mil runs, Sainsbmy and 
Tfescn still look capable of 
tuning even faster, malting 
them look more attractive. 
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where it is weakest. The 
interim figures were at the 
top end of market estimates, 
and the redrawing of fore¬ 
casts for the year puts the 
shares on 13.6 times’ this 
year's earnings. 

Bass has been the worst 
regarded of the big brewers, 
not least because of its ill-timed 
purchase of Holiday Inn. Al¬ 
though progress from that 
business is helping to rehabili¬ 
tate its image, the uncertainties 
over brewing wifi continue to 
overhang die shares. 

Land Secs 

LAND Securities scored a 
small victory against its 
knockers by posting a mar¬ 
ginal net asset value , gain 
when most were predicting a 
fell. The rise in the shares, 
however, obscures a wider 
debate. Investors buy Land 
Securities for two reasons: it 
is the largest and most reli¬ 
able property company, hav¬ 
ing rewarded shareholders 
with dividend rises through 
the recession. It is also used 


as a proxy for direct property 
investment by smaller pen¬ 
sion funds. 

Investors seeking better 
than average performance 
should think again. Land Se¬ 
curities cannot be criticised 
for owning over-rented prop¬ 
erties. but equally it must pay 
the price in net asset and divi¬ 
dend growth. Properties let at 
above market rates are more 
vulnerable to interest rates 
because of their bond-like 
characteristics and the time- 
lag before a positive rent re¬ 
view will restrict dividend. 
growth to about half the ex¬ 
pected market rate. 

Land Securities is doing 
the rigjit tilings: investing in 
refurbishment of older build¬ 
ings and burying more retail 
property, but it has a long tail 
of older buildings where 
leases will expire by the turn 
of the century. These offer op¬ 
portunities for development, 
but will carry a cost as more 
profit is spent on building 
work. Land Secs is probably 
safer than houses, but small¬ 
er stocks offer better value. 
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LONDON 

COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
COCOA 

May-9454U7 Jul-1037-1(06 

Jul-9KWS2 Sep-1049-1048 

Sep —...-972-971 Dec-1069-1068 

Dec-993492 Mar 1090-1080 

Mar-1013-1012 

M«y - ICCS-10Z3 Volume: 7041 

ROBUSTA COFFEE ($) 

May- 2818-2810 Jan - 2840-2830 

Jul - 2848-2840 Mar - 2840-2830 

Sep- 2840-2838 May- 28252815 

Noe- 2838-2835 Volume 6182 

WHITE SUGAR (FOB) 

Ronen Mar-290.I-B8J 

Spoc 3785 May-2906-88-3 

Aug-342ML5 AUg-291548.7 

oa -209MBO O a - 276.1-74.0 

Dec- 2884474 Volume >909 


MEAT & LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION 

Average facade price a representative 
marisecon May 23 

toikgtvft Kg Sheep Cede 

C R —--9639 11435 12UM 

{♦/-)-*4.18 -1932 *023 

Eng/Wales:- 9651 11436 11939 

(+H-*446 -1956 -076 

{%)- -343 +343 -9.0 

Scotland:- 9837 121.45 127/46 

t*H - *1.48 -060 *159 

(%)-*1TJ0 *49j0 -9Xt 


Cato Hut. 
Series Jul Oa Jau Jul Oa Jan 


I CIS-LOR (London 6.00pm) 
CRUDE OILS <5/barrel FOB) 

Bran Riyskal-.-1855 *oos 

Brail 15day (luJ)- IMS -OOS 

Brent 15 day (Augj- 18D5 -005 

WTens Intermediate (luJJ 1950 -0.10 

Wltocas liuennediiue (Aug) 19.45 -0-10 

PRODUCTS I*/MT) 

Spot CIP NW Europe (prompt defiveiyj 
Premium Gas .15 B: 206 Ml 0:208 (-4) 

Gasoil EEC- 165 (-11 166 H) 

Non EEC IH Jun 163 H) 164 (-1) 

Non EEC 1H JU1 158(-4) 160 (-3) 

35Rje»Ofl-MO(ruc) 112 (n/d 

Naphtha- 189 in/a 191 (n/cl 

IPE FUTURES (GNI Ltd) 
GASOIL 


GNI LONDON GRAIN FUTURES 


WHEAT 

(dueeCJQ 


BARLEY 
(due E/0 


Jul-12530 5ep 10530 

Sep-10730 NOV-10735 

Nov-10885 Jail 10935 

Jan-11090 Mar-111.15 

Mar- 112.75 May-113.15 

Volume: 201 Volume: 19 


POTATO (E/I) 

Apr- 

May- 

Jun__ 


Open dose 

_121X1 1205 

_unq 1475 


RUBBER (No 1 RSS Of p/bj 
Jun_11775-11835 


Jun 

-160.75-61.00 

Sep . 

159X0-59 J5 


B1FFEX (GNI Ltd SlO/pU 


Jul . 

-157.75-5SXO 

Od .. 

161.75-6200 


Hlgb 

Low 

Close 

AUg 

-I57.75-5M0 


VoL-31457 

May 95 

2IX 

2125 

2125 


BRENT (6-OOpot) 


Jun 95 
Jul 95 

1940 

1844 

1910 

ISIS 

1943 

1844 

Jul . 

-I8J2-IBJ4 

oa _ 

. 17.70-17.74 

00 95 

1835 

ISIS 

1830 

AUg 

-18315-1807 

NOV ._ I7A1 SLR 

VoL- 259 too 

Open toceresc 4565 

Sep 

-- 1704-1708 


Vol: 22225 1 


In dec 2158-18 



fOflktt) (Volume prevdari LONDON METAL EXCHANGE Rudolf Wotff 

Copper Gde a Ct/uonei_ Cask 2M3D-2M4A 3aih: 28I4JF28I50 Vofci36662S 

lead tJ/ttmne)- 6I2 j00613J30 6MJ«HC5jOO 125500 

Zinc Spec Ui Gde (f/KHUId - I04UH042D 10680-10665 281625 

Tin unonnel- 6040fr604i0 59600-59630 16760 

Aluminium HI Gde (S/tonne) 1811-5-iario 18275-18280 1419925 

NIcW artunne}- 79600-7570/3 769SJK7T0CU) 84840 


AlldDOm. 500 

rssa 550 

Aiwll-300 

rMBV) 330 

ASDA_80 

1*84} «J 

Boots-500 

(*523) 590 

Br Alragf 390 
(■41® 420 

BP-420 

IMSSM 460 

Br Steel— 160 
ri7T> 180 

caw-420 

(*4271 460 

CO- 530 

P508) 600 

K3-750 

1*792) 800 

KlngflOr. 40 
f462) 500 

Land See. 600 
r615H) 6S0 

Mas— 420 

MUy 460 

VUYtetU 550 
rssiy 6oo 

SahHtiaiy 420 
(M3S 4ffl 

Shell-730 

(TO.1 800 

StnklBch. 500 
(*508 SSO 

Surehse- 240 
(*243) 260 

Trafalgar- so 
P5U 

Unilever- 1200 

fli!4) LZO 

Zeneca— 900 
P936K) 950 


45^ 56 64 
134 254 34 

20 25 33 

J 11 184 

64 8 10 

14 4 S 

264 364 444 
34 13 204 
294 35 424 

104 19 274 
41 48 5*4 

12 224 30 

18 20 22 

4 B4 II 
19 31 39 
64 IS 2Z4 

564 64 75 
204 324 454 
55 66 as 
23 36 54 
19 31 414 

5 14 24 
114 28 36 

24 94 16 

104 194 28 

14 6 13 

21 32 414 
4 I* 204 
25 35 -US 
54 13 22 

38 504 62 
94 214 354 
21 324 44 

4 114 Zlii 

10 164 204 
2 8 12 
4 7 84 

I 34 S 
404 67 87 
164 394 594 
554 72 89 
2S4 434 61 


3 7 134 

21 264 34 

54 IP, 144 
224 264 30 
2 3 44 

74 84 94 
84 124 19 

40 414 46 

P, 114 164 
194 26 304 
24 54 9 

134 20 24 

14 34 34 
94 12 144 

134 194 24 

41 444 474 

4 12 16 

2D 314 364 
6 18 214 
224 39 43 
144 IS 294 
404 484 S2 
16V 21 264 
36' 564 59 
144 174 214 
474 47*j 49 
144 274 304 
494 594 61 

4 84 12 

25 284 314 

54 16 20 
29 40 44 
K) 174 244 
444 484 54 
74 II 134 
21 234 25 
24 5 6 

9. II 12 
164 27 3S>, 
434 S2 99 
II 244 31 
314 47 53 


_ faja 

BAA- 500 

(■8004) 550 

Thanusw 460 
<*49641 SCO 

_ Serin 

BATtnd- 460 
P49I4) 500 

BTB-330 

1*345) 360 

Br Aero— 495 
<*05*0 545 

Br Teton . 390 
P406) 43 

Cadbury-. 447 

<**ft) 4B6 

Cuttmea. 460 
C*48I4) 500 

GEC-300 

(*3H4) 330 

Hanson— 220 
(*2381 240 

LASMO_160 

r 16641 ISO 

Lucas-180 

nM 200 

HlHngm.. 180 

(1824) 200 

Prudential 330 
ras'd 360 

Bums i tri 420 

r*« 460 

R-Rmee— iso 
rim 200 

Teseo_280 

rai 3oo 

Vodafone, an 

ran 'a 220 

Wnttaras. 330 
»36) 360 


Cab Puts 
M Qq Jm M OB Jan 

14 2S*> 344 16 20 254 

1 74 154 544 564 58 

394 42 4b 6 12 18 

10 184 25 264 314 38 


Series Ana Nur Feb Aug Nov M 
1- 460 43 504 60 10 IP, 194 

500 18 28 374 274 334 38 

— 330 344 284 33 5 94 114 

360 V, 13 18 194 2P, 264 

— 495 SB TVi — 12 18 — 

545 284 42 — 33 39 — 

n. 390 254 28 304 9 13 184 

431 84 124 16 Z7 X 35 

f— 447 324 — — 64 - - 

486 II — — 25 — — 

B. 460 344 43 534 8 114 154 

500 124 22 32 26 X 344 

— 300 20 23 26 7 10 14 

3» 44 84 U 254 274 31 

l— 220 194 214 24 24 5 74 

MO 74 104 134 94 14 164 

—160 13 19 Z3 44 0, 8 

IX 4 94 134 15*, 174 19 

-. 180 194 24- 2b 34 8 10 

200 8 124 16 12 IS 20 

IL. IX 8 13 164 6 94 II 

200 14 5 84 20 224 23 

la! IX 21 274 334 74 134 IS 
360 74 13 N 244 294 31 

1- 420 38 474 544 5 134 154 

460 16 25 33 22 32 334 

— 180 16 194 244 4*. 8 104 

200 6 94 144 15 184 304 

— 280 12 1W, 344 94 13 IS*, 

300 4 94 154 22 244 254 

it. 200 154 22 26 64 9, 12 

220 6 IZt 164 17 20 224 

S- 3(30 18 224 29 74 II 134 

360 5 15 234 29 304 

FT-SE INDEX rasa?,) 

3200 BSO 3300 3350 340D 3450 


_ Series Aug Nm FebAaaNor Ftt 

GmdMel. 360 35 41 464 44 7 II 

(•3894) 390 134 224 284 154 Iff.- 24 

Ladbrake. 180 114 16 20 6 94 114 

riS3) 203 34 7 114 184 214 23 

UUHK- 330 18 % 324 84 184 21 

(*3324) 360 8 134 194 304 36 38 

May 24.1995 TK 32978 CaBi 19730 
PM! 13428 FT-SE Calfc 7W9 Ptt 7676 
•Uodtriyimj Kenrity prfce. 


148*1 

103 

64 

Jft 

1ft 

4'. 

Finns_160 

fl7S*4 180 

\7», 

IS 

97 

67 

44 *i 

27S 

182 

144 

112 

S3 

Wi 

4ft 

Saks 

ZH 

166 

132 

KB 

79 

», 

EsaEuiCpeoo 

249*, 

“ 

188*1 

— 

IJ7*i 

— 

P643*.) 650 

S*. 

11 

2ft 

44 

77 

124 

Sais 

185 

2ft 

45 

66 

9ft 

131'; 

NtdPsvr- 460 

2ft 

42*. 

Wi 

82 

109 

142 

(M67) SCO 

Jft 

54 1 ! 

72 

95*1 

121S 

154 

sea Pwr._ ?x 

72 

— 

109 


158 


M3»*4 360 


Cafls Puts 

_ Series Jan Sep Dec Jun Sep Dec 

Abtry NIL 460 264 364 46 3 124 15 

rwiy 500 54 15 25 22 32 35 

Amman- zzO 8 16 214 64 II 144 

raisi 140 r» 7*. ur. 2D 23 

Baittays - 650 2a 434 Sff. 6*. 21 IP. 

(Wil 700 5 19 314 344 48 S3 1 , 

Blue Ore.. 303 104 204 264 6 14 18 

f3024) 330 14 84 14 274 32 354 

Br Gas— 280 194 264 31 I 4 7*x 

P2974J 300 6 134 19 7 II 16 

Dtumj _ 240 10 IS 104 4 10 IP, 

(Wil MO 2 64 114 16 224 S 

ftme-MO 74 16 21 34 74 10. 

(*2441 MO 04 64 114 164 19 21 

Tarmac— 120 7 144 17 24 7 9 

TIM! UO 2 94 124 8 12 144 

Hlilsdwn- in 12 16 3 6 9 

nag 200 0 4 t-. is iss 21 

lonrtto— MO 20 22 25 0 14 34 

Tim 160 44 84 13 4 84 104 

Sens- 100 94 12 194 P 14 24 

riOTi) IHJ 24 54 74 3 54 6 

Thm Eml 1200 38 $9 76 9 36 464 

r12244) 120 124 31 52 314 64 74 

TomHnS.. 240 H?( 154 20*1 34 104 13 

(*2461 260 2 64 114 IS 224 244 

TSB- 240 14 X) 254 24 84 114 

(•Z5B 250 4 94 16 124 19 22 

Wflknroe 1000 62 67 - 0 14 — 

fKBW lOsO 124 25 - 24 124 - 

_ Series M ObJm Jd Oa Jm 

GtaJD Well TOO » 52 to, 114 284 35 

r?IW 790 12*, 26 364 38 564 62*. 

HSBC- 800 464 68*.- 87-, 21 39 20 

1*819) WO 224 44 624 47*, 644 75 

Reuter— 460 364 48 594 S 11': 17 

M87) 300 13 2**: 3?: 22 S 344 

Series Jd Qd l«a Jd Od Jm 

Rqyal Ins. 300 344 404 474 3 a 114 

raw 3X 14 22 3*4 13 20 24 

Scries Jag Sep Dec Jim Sep Dec 

Finns— I« 17 234 28 I 5 84 


144 45 47 49 


V * 



& f«* 1 


*3 

i*jmZR.ac— 

W'p- 

m 


Period 

Open 

High 

Low 

Sett 

Vol 

FT-SE 100 

Jun 95 

33200 

3351J 

33160 

3341* 

12348 

Previous open Iniererr 75625 

Sep 95 _ 

33485 

33700 

3340jO 

33625 

980 

FT-SE 250 

Jun 95 - 

36100 

3640.0 

36400 

36400 

2581 

Previous open 1 maw: 4018 

Sep 95 .. 

3665.0 

3665J1 

3665J) 

36650 

2S8I 

Three Month Sterling 

Jiurt5 

93.16 

9302 

93.15 

93J6 

39448 

previous open Imeresu 412556 

Sep 95 

02.78 

9304 

9178 

9300 

S6668 


Dec 95 

0234 

9279 

9253 

9275 

23054 

Three Mth Eurodollar 

Jun 93... 




93.95 

0 

Previous open interest U84 

Sep 95 _ 




94.14 

0 

Three Mth Euro DM 

Jun 95 _ 

9531 

9*54 

9550 

• 9552 

17335 

Previous open bsost 657716 

Sep 95 

9530 

95J4 

9548 

9552 

25991 

Long Gilt 

Jun 95 _ 

106-22 

lOfrOO 

106-20 

1177-26 

93642 

Previous open Interest 114687 

Sep 95 _ 

10609 

107-15 

10609 

107-12 

19570 

Japanese Govmt Bond 

Jun 95 _ 

118.73 

119J7 

118.^3 

11927 

447 


Sep 95 .. 

117.73 

11830 

117.73 

11828 

3317 

German Gov Bd Bund 

Jun 95 

9464 

95.12 

94.63 

95JB 

1SI8I6 

Previous open Interest: 213096 

Sep 95 _ 

94.11 

94 SS 

94 DO 

94.47 

13925 

TTirec month ECU 

Jun 95 ... 

03.75 

93J1 

93.70 

9X77 

1693 

Previous open Interest 20219 

Sep 95 _ 

93.75 

9341 

• 93.72 

9350 

523 

Euro Swiss Franc 

Jun 95 .. 

0636 

9667 

96*4 

96*6 

2329 

Previous open Interest 38CA4 

Sep 95 _ 

9666 

96*7 

9661 

96*4 

4650 

Italian Govmt Bond 

Jon 95 — 

10225 

100.97 

10006 

10074 

40461 

Previous open Intense 47269 

Sep 95 - 

99* 

10027 

9950 

10018 

1704 




Base Rates a earing Banks 64 Finance Hse 7 

Discount Market Loans 0/nJgm high: 64 Low 64 Week fired: 54 

Treassry BiDs (Di^Buy: 2 mill 6Si j 3 m* 6*.. SeU. 2 mth 6'i.; 3 mitL 6’.. 


Prime Bank Bills (Dis): 6'»-5“» 6 1 -#. &W. Vr#* 

Stafing Money Rates: 6'^6Sj 6 rt u-6 ,, a 6*1-6'. 7'r-7’» 

Intertank: 6’v-6'u PW* 64-6*. 6*W* U 7’r-7 , » 

Overnight open 6’i. close . 

Local Authority Deps 64 n/a 6 *h 6>. 7>. 

SaerBngCD* 6*»-6 , u 6">r6*a 6'r64 6*r64 

Dollar CDs 5.98 n/a 601 60S 6.12 

Boikling Society CDs 6444 6V6 1 . 64-64 6*^64 7'r6 r ’. 

ECGD: Fired Rate sterling Expon Finance. Make-up day: Jan 31, 1995 Agreed rates 
Fe& 26.199510 Mar 25.1995 Scheme m: 7.87 *. Reference rate Dec 31.1994 to Jan 31. 
1995 Scheme IV & V: 6A24 %. 


aah 6 mth 12 mth 

6W» 6'r6*i* 

6*1-6'. ff*^6** u 74-7*1. 

64-6*. 6*V6**u 7>r-7 , » 


6>. 7>» 

64-64 Tw6»* 

6X36 6.12 

6*^64 7'r6"« 


Carreaey 

Dollar 


French Franc 
Swiss Franc 
Yen: 


7 day loth 3 mth 6otfa 

6-54 6*h-5 u o 6 > n-5 u M 6'»-5 u -. 

44-4-. 4V4S 4*r44 

7u«-7»* 7»«-7*- Vw'P., 7-6*. 

3**-3*» 3V3*» 3*rf*ii 34-34 

14-14 1V14. 14-14 14-14 


Bamott Open 8383.10-383^0 dose S383.70-3W.20 High: 8383.70-384J0 
Low: 8381.95-392.45 AM:S382.W PM:*38ilO 
Knrgemnd: J385.0O38700 ft244D>-2462X? 

PbUBiiarS431.90(£275oS) SOver SSJ3 53^05) PaDadiam: 8I58J0 EEKXX75) 


Mid Rates for-M«y: 

Amsterdam_ 

Brussels_— 

Copenhagen- 

DutoUn—„_ 

Frankfurt- 

Lisbon_ 

Madrid_ 

Milan_ 

Montreal_ 

New Ydt*_ 

Oslo_ 

Paris_ 

Stockholm_ 

Tokyo__ 

Vienna_ 

Zurich__ 

SmnxEatel 


4 Range 
2.5367-2J439 
46.bltH6.760 
&8600-8.8820 
0.980B0.9841 
12666-22725 
23440-241.19 
197.12-199JO 
263020-267730 
2.1383-2.1522 
13686-13764 
10U84-10.123 
8059040840 
11622-11356 
136.95-137.70 
15.93-15.99 
1.8882-13941 


Chee 1 month 3 month 

23404-2.5439 ‘j-'.PT 1VI'*PT 

46360-46.760 8-3 pr 20-I4pr 

8.8600-63760 >r*<ds '<-lds 

0.98094X9835 paMdS l-7ds 

2-2688-12721 V*pr I'rlSpr 

24036-241.19 RJ8 n/a 


0.98094X9835 paMdS l-7ds 

22688-21721 V*pr I'rlSpr 

24036-241.19 n/a n/a 

197.12-197.42 504005 149-167dl 

263020-2639.90 9-lldl Z7-290S 

2.1491-2.1522 (X22-OJOHS 0344X46d5 

13754-13764 0D3pr-par aiMUSpr 

IOJJ84-iaiOO Vmr 2V!4pr 

8JWXWJJ740 M'<dS 1V2*41S 

11.627-11.652 VVIs Pr7Wl5 

137.45-137.70 Vipr l*rl'*pr 


IOJJ84-iaiao Vmr 2V 

82X00^0740 l-r-ds IV 

11327-11.652 Wds Pr7Wb 

137.45-137.70 Vipr IVI'-pr 

15.95-15.99 2*rl’«pr 8*r6*dJr 

1.8904-13934 Vipr IVISpr 

Premium • pr. Discount - as. 







Austria - 

Belgium (Com) - 

- 1012-1013 

- 29 61-29.62 


5*220-5*270 


5.1155-5.1155 













Portugal- 

— 151.25-151-35 

Singapore 

— 1J930-1J940 

Sweden- 

— 73922-7J997 



Argentina peso*- 

Australia dollar- 

Bahrain Ulnar _... 

Brazil real-- 

China yuan ___ 

Cyprus pound —- 

Finland markka- 

Greece drachma_ 

Hong Kong dollar — 

India rupee_ 

Indonesia rupiah_ 

Kuwait dinar KD_ 

Malaysia ringgit- 

New Zealand dollar — 

Pakistan rupee- 

Saudi Arabia riyal_ 

Singapore dollar- 

S Africa rand (com)_ 

UA E dirham- 

Barclay! Bank GTS * 


~~ 13744-13770 

- 2.1943-2.1973 

■- 0385S413975 

-13988-1A029 

-12-00 Buy 

- 0.70700.7170 

- 6.8575-6-9735 

- 363.75-370.75 

12.1826-12.1919 

-4830-49.76 

— 3464O0-353SL60 

- 0.46300.4730 

- 3.8773-33814 

- 23892-23925 

-48A3 Buy 

-53225-5.9485 

- 2.1926-2.1956 

-5.7540-53560 

- 5.7000-53240 

* Lloyds Bank 


3t 

868 

Legal sen 

565 

ASDA Gp 

0800 

Lloyds Bit 

2100 

Abbey Nail 

3JOO 

MEPC 

3J00 

Aild Dorn 

3.100 

Marks Spr 

SJOO 

Argyll Gp 
Aijowiran 
AB FOodS 

20000 

NatWn Bk 

6.500 

1JOO 

78 

Nat Power 
NthWstW 

IJOO 

1J00 

BAA 

986 

P&o 

14)00 

BAT Intis 

4,100 

Peanon • 

1/400 

BOC 

F79 

PowerGen 

UOO 

BP 

164300 

Prudential 

2600 

BTR 

7300 

RMC 

S32 

BT 

8JOO 

RTZ 

2500 

BJcorSCOt 

2800 

Rank Or® 

2900 

Barclays 

2JOO 

RedchtCpi 

1.200 

Bass 

2700 

Redland 

4.100 

Biuecwe 

;uao 

Reed Inti 

1.400 

Boots 

4.900 

Kentokil 

2600 

Bowater 

520 

Reuters 

3300 

Brit Aero . 

2200 

Rolls Royce 

4^00 

Bril Alrwys 

2300 

Ryi ms 

3,700 

Brh Gas 

6*00 

Ryt BkSoot 134X30 

Brit sred 

74J00 

Satnsbury 

2300 

Burman cstl 338 

schroden 

486 

cable wire 

WOO 

son & New 

2800 

Cadbury 

2200 

Scot Power 

521 

Caradon 

2800 

Sears 

120)0 

caitton ems 4xeo 

SvrnTrem 

1^00 

cm union 

1.300 

Shell Trans 

MOO 

courtanids 

2.700 

SEebe 

934 

De La Rue 

768 

SmKlBcb 

2700 

Eastern Elec 

193 

Smhh Npb 

Sthem tie 

1/400 

EnterprOfl 

800 

157 

Pone 

2200 

Std Chartd 

5.100 

GKN 

1.900 

Sun Alince 

1*00 

GRE 

IJOO 

Tl Gp 

864 

GUS 

2200 

TSB 

34300 

Gen Acc 

14)00 

Tate & Lyle 

UOO 

Gen Elec 

74)00 

TBSCO 

7.100 

Glaxo wei! 

64300 

Thames w 

1.900 

Granada 

L400 

men emx 

1.400 

Grand Met 

SJOO 

Tomkins 

94100 

Guinness 

3.800 

Unilever 

1.100 

HSBC 

2603 

Utd Blsc 

1.B00 

Hanson 

194)00 

Vodafone 

8.700 

in 

2500 

Warburg 

681 

Indicate 

1J00 

Whitbread 

2300 

Kingfisher 

Ladbrake 

1J00 

Wilms HU 

5.900 

2400 

Wolsdey 

1.100 

Land Sea 3,900 

j/• 

% 

‘ 

Zeneca 

989 


May 2* Msj-25 
nidday due 


Msy 24 May 23 I Mm M May 23. 

middiy dose I iruddiy • , ctae 


PPG UMUSTlH Wi 

PNC Bank 27 w. 
Paccar Inc 485 415 
Fadfloorp IS5 in 
Pac Enlerprires 2*5 Jft 
Par Gm a Elea 265 27 
PKTderii XA 265 

Pan Cup 35 215 

Ptninrafle 25 25. 

Parker Hannlfln 545 545 
Pem Energy 265 285 
Penney (JCl 45 45V 

Penmoll 495 57- 


Phripi Dodge 55 5ft 

Ptmip Moms 715 w. 

PMlllpi Pa J7 365 

Ptmey Boms 37 *5 

PotaioM 375 375 

PrlceCOKCO 14 135 

PTOCKT a Grnbl W5 695 

Piuridlan 355 355 

PUD 5erv E ft C 2S5 2ft 

Quaker Oan 345 34 

Batnon Purina 485 4ft 

aaydian Corp 34*. 355 

Baymeon 755 tsv- 

RreboklnU 335 3ft 

Reynold] Meats 505 505 

Roadway Srifl 45 4ft 

Rockwell toil 465 4ft 

Rotun 6 Hear 57* 5ft 

Royal Dun 1245 1ZJ5 

Rubbermaid 2ft 85 

SBC Comma 4ft 435 

Sated Cbip 575 575 

Si Pauli CM 49*. «V 

Salomon Inc 41ft 405. 

Sana Fe Pac 235 125 

Sara Lee cure 275 27 . 


465 4ft 
57. 

1245 1Z15. 
2ft 85 
4ft 435 
575 575 
47. «y 
4<ft 4«. 
235 125 
275 27 . 
165 IS* 

77S W5 
645 635- 

44 435 

265 2ft 
565 5ft : 
74 73 

365. Jft. 
16 UA - 
Jft 3ft 
21 2ft 
27. 335 
405 3ft 
325 32 -. 
SO 4ft 
57*: 575 . 
275 275 
275 275 
765 785 . 

Z. -ft 

M5 . M5 
475 4ft 
245 2ft 

45 .« 
Ift. BA 
4ft 47 


681 

« 

I2ft 

1» . 

■3ft 

37. 

sn 

ift- 

33 

3ft 

2ft 

2ft- 

4ft 

4ft 

4ft 

4ft 

25 


571i 

53V 

4ft 

4ft 

Sft 

•:5ft 

5SV 
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Norman puts 
Brown in shade 

SHAREHOLDERS at to¬ 
day’s annual meeting at 30 
Farrington Street of BNB 
Resources, the accountan¬ 
cy training and recruit¬ 
ment group, should ask 
David Norman, chairman 
and chief executive, if he 
preaches "do as I say, not 
as I do" to the impression¬ 
able young number- 
crunchers he counts 
among his clientele. Apart 
from his Cadbury-defying 
title. Norman, according 
to BNB's report and ac¬ 
counts, was paid a total of 
£679.000 in 1994. a 40 per 
cent increase over the pre¬ 
vious year. Not bad for a 
business that made pre-tax 
profits of £16 million. It 
makes Cedric Brown on 
£475,000 at British Gas, 
where latest pre-tax profits 
were £1.4 bDIhm, look like 
a bargain. 

RUPERT Pennant-Rea 
was earning a perfor¬ 
mance bonus at the Bank 
of England before his 
unscheduled departure. 
But snout-in-trough hunt¬ 
ers will be disappointed. 
The Bank of England 
accounts reveal that bo¬ 
nuses to the deputy and 
four executive directors 
totalled a-modest E2Sj000 
in-1994-95. 

On the run 

IF YOU'VE always wanted 
to see lawyers on die run, 
your chants has arrived. 
Wigs and robes are being 
swapped for shorts and 
trainers today for the fifth 
annual fund-raising Wflde 
Sapte City of London road 
race, a highlight of Nat¬ 
ional law Week, raising 
funds for the Imperial Can¬ 
cer Research Flund. 

Loyalty test 

THE Lord Tebtrit test of 
loyalty wifi be applied at 
Robert Fleming Securities 
today. The firm and two of 
its subsidiaries. Fleming 
Martin and Ord Minnett 
have invited 120 clients to 
the London Rugby Club at 
230pm to watch the open¬ 
ing game between Sooth 
Africa and Australia in the 
Rugby World Cup series. 
Therein lies the quandary. 
Fleming Martin is half 
South African. Ord Min- 
net! is Australian. 


CARBON 


Basic rules 

DAVID WHITLOCK, 
who holds an important 
job in the City, is in Hong 
Kong where he has been 
vigorously waving the flag 
for the City. He is attend¬ 
ing a rather important 
symposium that has at¬ 
tracted 450 delegates. He 
told them “the City goes 
for first-class, quality ser¬ 
vice" adding that he pays 
for people to make unan¬ 
nounced audits to make 
sure everything is up to 
standard. He declared; 
“We want our attendants 
to be a guide, an assistant, 
a welfare officer and a 
diplomat — all of that" 
Whitlock's job title i£ as¬ 
sistant director, wastes col¬ 
lections and public con¬ 
veniences, for the 
Corporation of London. 

YOU'VE heard of golden 
days. Now comes golden 
letters. The World Gold 
Council is pleased at its 
success in the Gulf in 
marketing the “wonder 
alphaber - a chain of all 
26 letters of the alphabet, 
fashioned in /S-carol 
gold. They are selling uke 
hot cakes at $300 a time. 

Colin Campbell 


Labour should be grateful 
for Major’s 1992 victory 


Have Tony Blair 
and his colleagues 
fallen uncritically 
for the quasi¬ 
religious monetarist 
dogma of the 1980s? 


E verybody agrees that the Lab¬ 
our Party today has the best 
leader in its entire history. 
But the question brought to 
mind by this week's groundbreaking 
Mais Lecture is whether that great 
leader is Tony Blair or John Major. 

Let me explain by considering at 
some length the unsung service Mr 
Major has rendered to Labour. Look¬ 
ing track on the last few years with 
historical hindsight, it is dear that for 
an Mr Blair’s undoubted accomplish¬ 
ments. Mr Major is the one who has 
proved to be Labours greatest political 
asset. Mr Majors innumerable blun¬ 
ders and own goals are familiar 
enough to need no elaboration. But his 
biggest service to Labour has never 
been mentioned before, as far as I 
know. Appropriately enough, the 
achievement that clinches Mr Major’s 
place as the Labour Party's saviour is 
the one of which the Prime Minister 
himself is most proud. 

By winning the 1992 general election 
against the odds, Mr Major saved 
Labour from what would certainly 
| have been the terminal catastrophe in 
its 50-year decline. Knowing what we 
now know about the state erf foe British 
economy in the ERM period imagine 
what would have happened if Nefl 
Kizmock had won in 1992. 

The pound would have been deval¬ 
ued as ignaminiously as it was on 
Black Wednesday, but only after an 
even more titanic struggle, with inter¬ 
est rates soaring not to & but to 30,40 
or 100 per cent Mr Mtgor, whose 
devotion to parliamentary manage¬ 
ment at the expense of any kmg-range 
vision marks him out as a far better 
Leader of the Opposition than Prime 
Minister, would have denounced the 
devaluation as a national humiliation 
and an economic disaster. This dis¬ 
grace would certainly have been avert¬ 
ed if the Tories had remained in power 
he would daim- The electorate, the 
media and even foe Labour Party itself 
— not having the benefit of counter- 
factual historic insight — would un¬ 
doubtedly have believed him. Labour 
would have been tarred forever as the 
party of devaluation: in 1967, in J976 
and again in 1992- 
The financial nightmare would have 
confirmed the labour left's most 
paranoid fears about world capitalism 
and free markets. The new govern¬ 
ment's first order of business after 
devaluation would have been to im¬ 
pose new financial regulations and 
“temporary" exchange controls. The 
"inevitable" inflationary consequences 
of any devaluation, so confidently 
predicted by the Treasury, the Bank of 
England and the entire economic 
establishment just before Black Wed¬ 
nesday, would have provoked immedi¬ 
ate demands for higher wages from 
public sector unions and would have 
been answered by the only obvious 
emergency response: an incomes policy 
and a social contract. 

Mr Kinnock’s Euro-enthusiasm, 
combined with the collapse in its self- 
confidence, would have ruled out the 
option of simply leaving the ERM. 
Instead, Labour would have redoubled 
its efforts to defend the new ERM 
parity which would have been agreed 
with European partners and would 
therefore inevitably remain overvai- 



In his revisions of Lord Lawson's doctrine. Tony Blair "attacked the Tories on ad the wrong scores" 


ued, to the benefit of Britain’s industri¬ 
al competitors in Germany -and 
France. Interest rates would have risen 
instead of foiling sharply immediately 
after the devaluation. Public spending 
and inflation would have soared. In 
sum, the devaluation would have been 
transformed into exactly foe economic 
disaster predicted by the establish¬ 
ment. instead of the liberation it turned 
out to be. 

Now consider the political fallout If 
Labour had won in 1992. it would have 
been with a tiny majority. With foe 
economy collapsing around its ears, 
the Labour government would have 

been out of office in _ . 

months. The genera- 

X, of S ,g, rS Monel 

SS.'SSK fiscal pc 

learnt their lesson. PVPTV 

Labour would be dis- ■ ■■J 

22? i 2 4 J'£2E: unporta 

even as an opposi- ^ 

tion. John Major ic gll 

would have attained 

tte pinnacle of Lady baiaUCL 

Thatcher's ambition: m 

he ‘ would have 

turned Britain into a one-party state. 

Let me now explain my reasons for 
this long excursion into pseudo-history. 
A Labour government courts disaster 
when it tries to outdo the Tories in 
sticking to a deflationary policy, such 
as "defence* of the pound. Of course. 
Labour also courts disaster if it 
expands the economy too fast or allows 
too much inflation. 

The essence of rational economic 
policymaking is constantly to balance 
and rebalance foe risks of inflation 
against the risks of recession and 
unemployment. No politician or cen¬ 
tral banker will ever publicly say he is 
"taking risks with inflation”. But this is 


Monetary and 
fiscal policy, like 
every other 
important policy, 
is all about 
balancing risks 


simply a lie. The only way to avoid 
taking risks with inflation would be to 
raise real interest rates to 20 per cent 
and keep them there forever. In the real 
world, monetary and fiscal policy, like 
every other important policy, is all 
about balancing risks. It is the fate of 
politicians (and that indudes central 
bankers) to tread a fine line between 
potentially undesirable outcomes. 

The terrifying implication of Mon¬ 
day's Mais lecture is that Mr Blair 
seems not to understand this. Instead 
of the cautious empiricism of the 
macroeconomic fine-tuning performed 
» successfuty in the past few years by 

. _ the Treasury and foe 

US Federal Reserve 
LTV Bud Board, Mr Blair and 

J his entourage seem 

[icy, like ® fal S > UIKrit r 

J * cally for the quasi- 

other religious monetarist 

dogma that dominat- 

it nolirv 01 British policy- 

Ll puiiuy, m the 16 

ihnut years up to 1992. 

1LPUUL Most of his Mais 

ict rf<»ks Lecture on Monday 

[g.- _ was devoted to a long 

and amazingly flat¬ 
tering discussion of the 1984 Mais 
lecture delivered by Nigel Lawson. 
This was the celebrated occasion when 
the ex-Chan celior announced his “dis¬ 
covery" foai economic policy could be 
"divided into two branches" — mone¬ 
tary and fiscal policy on the one hand, 
and microeconomic policy, such as 
labour market and industrial regula¬ 
tion, on the other. Lord Lawson then 
proclaimed that each of these branches 
of policy must be “assigned" to one 
objective: macroeconomic policy, 
which had previously been designed to 
balance the risks of inflation and 
unemployment, must be used solely to 
control inflation: microeconomic eco- 


Sweet revenge 
for minister 
who walked 

Ross Tieman looks at how, nine years 
on, Heseltine has finally had his way 

M ichael Heseltine of programmes which na 
now has his re- tion states can no long? 
venge. Nine vears afford to develop alone. 


M ichael Heseltine 
now has his re¬ 
venge. Nine years 
ago, he resigned melodra¬ 
matically from the post of 
Defence Secretary aner foil¬ 
ing to secure the future of 
Westland, the Yeovil heli¬ 
copter maker, as part of a 
European consortium. 

But in foe past nine 
months, as President of the 
Board of Trade, he has 
effectively reversed the free- 
market. damn-the-conse- 
quences procurement 
policies of Margaret Thatch¬ 
er's administration. 

First, at the back end of 
last year, came foe derision 
to procure transport planes 
for the Royal Air Force from 
the European Future Large 
Aircraft programme, provid¬ 
ed appropriate commercial 
conditions are met 
Next, in March, foe Min¬ 
istry of Defence ordered 22 
transport helicopters from 
Westland, even though they 
cost more than the American 
Chinook machines that the 
services preferred. 

Now Mr Heseltine has 
rqected foe advice of mem- 
bos of the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission, who 
recommended by a 64 ma¬ 
jority that he _ 


ntanic policies could then be directed at 
unemployment all of which was 
henceforth to be attributed entirely to 
failures of economic structure, rather 
than inadequate demand. 

This Lawson theory, for from "chaF 
lengrng conventional wisdom head- 
on”, as the ex-ChanoeQor insisted, was 
actually the crudest possible restate¬ 
ment of the pre-Keynesian convention¬ 
al wisdom that had produced the wild 
instability of prewar days. This theory 
was also comprehensively disproved 
by experience. Inflation, supposed to be 
influenced solely by macroeconomics, 
fell derisively, despite a long succession 
of monetary failures. Unemployment, 
which was supposedly affected only tty 
structural policies, climbed relentless¬ 
ly, despite a successful programme of 
microeconomic reforms. 

Mr Blair claimed in his Mais 
Lecture that it was now his turn to 
upset the conventional wisdom of Lord 
Lawson. But when it came to the 
substance of his revisions of the 
Lawson doctrine, he attacked foe 
Tories on all foe wrong scores. The 
Tories’ structural policies had been 
inadequate, although Mr Blair fails to 
spril out in detail what he would pur in 
their place. His main attack is reserved 
for foe macroeconomic blunders made 
by Mrs Thatcher and Mr Major — 
both notorious softees in his view. 

Instead of sticking to their monetary 
targets regardless of the state of foe , 
economy, or defending some arbitrary 
exchange rate, the Tories “changed the 
policy regime whenever it was conve¬ 
nient Too much flexibility became a , 
liability and policy lost its credibility 
with the markets", says Mr Blair. 

A Labour government would be 
made of sterner stuff. If Mr Blair is 
taken at his word. Britain really would 
have remained in the ERM in 1992 — 
and interest rates would be 20 per cent 
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lative impact 
of these deri¬ 
sions is enormous. In die 
space of nine months, Brit¬ 
ain has switched from a 
devil-may-care defence pro¬ 
curement strategy to one in 
which die preservation and 
development of national ca¬ 
pabilities in selected technol¬ 
ogies takes precedence. 

Britain is no longer trying 
to bankrupt its defence in¬ 
dustry by spreading declin¬ 
ing numbers of contracts 
between suppliers wbo 
struggle to meet the cost of 
maintaining their facilities 
on inadequate volumes. 

With the support of the 
Defence Secretary, Malcolm 
Riflrind, and, Roger Free¬ 
man, foe Procurement Min¬ 
ister, Mr Heseltine has 
dearly signalled his desire 
fora new phase of consoli¬ 
dation to improve the indus¬ 
try's economies of scale. 

In many ways, this policy 
shift is in response to the 
rising cost, and-' 


6 Cost over-runs 
on programmes 
are evidence 
of a failed 
approach 9 


of programmes which na¬ 
tion states can no longer 
afford to develop alone. 

The appalling cost over¬ 
runs identified by the Nat¬ 
ional Audit Office yesterday 
on many leading defence 
programmes are evidence of 
an approach that foiled. 

The Mod’s response has 
been to hand over much 
more responsibility to a 
single private sector bidder 
— the prime contractor — 
and attach penalties for any 
failure in performance: 

To shoulder foe risk, 
prime contractors need deep 
pockets and a broad spread 
of programmes. 

VSEL wants to be taken 
over by either GEC or 
British Aerospace because it 
needs support to take on the 
risks associated with the £35 
billion prime contract to 
build five new Trafalgar 
nuclear-powered 
submarines. 

Even with £411 million 
saved, more than 10 per cent 
of contract value. VSEL says 
it would be over-exposed if it 
took on the job alone. 

Similar pressures are hav¬ 
ing a comparable impact in 
foe United States, and in i 
continental Europe. France, 

_ Britain and ' 

Germany, as , 

er-runs wen as the 1 

United , 

amities States, are 

fence SStti 

ich9 missiles, sat- I 

_ ellites. | 

armoured ve- I 

hides and now ships — they 
must collaborate to achieve 1 
programmes at acceptable 
costs. 

In Europe; at least nat¬ 
ional champions are giving 
way to parHiational cham¬ 
pions. A switch to single- 
sourring of major sub- 
assemblies will ensure that 
any country that interferes 
with supplies to a collabora¬ 
tor risks instant retaliation. 

Mr Heseltine was ahead 
of his time; but foe day of the 
European consortium has 
now dawned. Polities that 
encourage consolidation 
will also promote 
convergence. 

His challenge now is to 
develop effective competi¬ 
tion to supply systems and 
assemblies within the prime 
contract — competition in 
which British suppliers are 
not disadvantaged by verti¬ 
cally integrated prime con¬ 
tractors or European rivals. 



The Trafalgar-class submarine HMS Turbulent 






Continuity, change and costs in financial regulation 


From the Chief Executive 
oflmro 

Sir, Martin Owen (Business 
Utters. May 23) rightly 
raised foe question of foe cost 
of instability and loss of 
continuity that further 
changes.in financial regula¬ 
tions may entafl. 

We in the Investment 
Management Regulatory Org¬ 
anisation (Imro) are very 
aware of the costs that have 
ban generated in getting reg¬ 
ulation of the investment man¬ 
agement indusny to its 
current state, and do not wish 
to do anything to increase 
those costs unless there is a 


Expecting a crowd 

From MrAbbyJ. Dhammsey 
Sir, It was rather amusing to 
receive on May 23, a notifica¬ 
tion.dated May 18, of achange 
of venue for this year's annual 
meeting of British Gas Pic to 
be held on May 31. 

In anticipation of “addition¬ 
al" shareholder interest, the 
original venue of Barbican 
Centre, which would have 
“enabled us to accommodate 
five times as many sharehold¬ 
ers as attended last year's 


clear benefit to investor protec¬ 
tion. However, it should be 
acknowledged that the recent 
debate has been instigated not 
by Imro or foe SFA but by the 
Labour Party, which identifies 
a general dissatisfaction with 
the success rate of regulators, 
a concern over perceptions of 
self-interest in foe current 
system, and a lack of 
accountability. 

Much of what Imro has 
bran doing in the last two 
years is aimed at addressing 
these matters, and it is impor¬ 
tant that they are addressed if 
investors are to have confi¬ 
dence in the financial services 
industry, and are to have foe 


AGM" was considered inade¬ 
quate. As a result, foe massive 
London Arena (used for Box¬ 
ing promotions and p op con¬ 
certs) in London's Docklands 
has been hired. 

One wonders whether foe 
costs of cancellation in respect 
of the original venue and, 
procuring foe new one will be 
met by foe board of directors 
of the company from the 
exorbitant and ludicrous pay 
increases and incentives that 
were approved for them by 
their nominated non-executive 


confidence to invest for their 
future security. 

This need not mean change 
to the way regulation affects 
firms and individuals, nor will 
it mean dispensing with the 
accumulated experience of the 
last few years. However, it 
could well mean a re-division 
of responsibilities within the. 
current structure ro remove 
duplication and to improve 
accountability. We should not 
be afraid of that 
Yours faithfully, 

P. A. THORPE. 

Investment Management 
Regulatory Organisation, 
Broadwalk House. 

Appold Street, EC2. . 


directors. Perhaps Richard 
Giordano, the chairman of 
British Gas. will allow foe 
shareholders to put a motion 
and debate this matter under 
"any other company business" 
and allow a vote to be taken 
from foe attending members 
on a simple majority basis! 
Yours faithfully. 

ABBY J. DHARAMSEY. 
Publisher, 

■649*, 

The UK Lottery Newspaper, 

2 Bentley Court, 

Bayswater, W2. 


Taking gas to 
rural areas 

From P. A. J. Tarrant 
Sir. I read the article by Ross 
Tieman on rural gasification 
in Ingham. West Suffolk. 
(May 19) with a mixture of 
sadness and anger. Dare ! 
say. in foe good old days, 
under the chairmanship of 
Bob Evans, we were grren a 
directive from him to extend 


Erpm mis sprang our district 
rural gasification team. This 
consisted of an engineer, my¬ 
self, phis assistant, and a 
colleague from the marteing 
department with an assistant 
and clerk. We were given foe 
task of taking gas to areas out¬ 
ride the existing customer base. 

Before you look at any 
scheme, you have to ascertain 
that there is sufficient spare 
capacity in the area to be 
served without crippling any 
project with a prohibitively ex¬ 
pensive reinfoirement scheme. 

My part of foe team ob¬ 
tained maps, updated them, 
designed and costed foe mains 
system, including the connec¬ 
tion to properties. My market¬ 
ing colleague would survey 
the properties and count all 
foe houses, schools, business¬ 
es and from this assess the 


usage of gas per property in 
therms from which we could 
estimate the future income for 
British Gas. From this calcula¬ 
tion we were able to arrive at a 
figure called the maximum 
permitted outlay (MFO) 
which was British Gas'S con¬ 
tribution to the cost of ail 
mains and services. 

After I had designed and 
costed the project, the MFO 
would be deducted. The re¬ 
mainder was then divided by 
70 per cent of the total proper¬ 
ties and a contribution calcu¬ 
lated. " The contributions 
varied between £20 and £600, 
but most big schemes (around 
800-plus properties) averaged 
abort £360. Every household, 
business etc was sent a quota¬ 
tion and if 25 per cent of foe 
total properties accepted, the 
scheme went ahead. We had 
very few failures in our dis¬ 
trict, but we had to do some 
hard-selling. 

There were “ground rules” 
laid down, the principle was 
every one paid the same as 
long as foe length, of service 
pipe on private property was 
of a reasonable length, foe 
second was that after suffi¬ 
cient contributions were re¬ 
ceived to cover the cost of the 
mains and services then foe 
contributions stopped and we 
reverted to our standard 


charging procedure. Some¬ 
times mat would cost more. 
An unofficial rule by us was 
was that we did not tell areas 
we were considering a gas 
supply because considering 
became — are coining; are 
coming meant free: it was 
amazing how rumours could 
spread. Therefore our team 
avoided postal surveys like foe 
plague, which was probably 
foe undoing of Ingham. 

We had five very fruitful 
years expanding foe gas sys¬ 
tem in our district until — 
along came Ofgas and said 
British Gas must lose a per¬ 
centage of its industrial and 
commercial business. Rural 
gas stopped overnight I feel 
sorty for the villages we had 


pencilled in for future schemes 
because, at the present rale, 
they do not stand a snowball’s 
chance in hell of getting a gas 
supply ar a reasonable cost, 
and that to us was £400, plus 
or minus £100. 

One word to the residents of 
Ingham, ask the local water 
company the cost of its mains 
and services — E1.2G0 would 
be the bargain of foe year. 

In our five or so years of 
rural gas, we made gas avail¬ 
able to more than 16,000 
consumers in more than 100 
separate small towns, villages 
and single streets. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. A J. TARRANT. 

2 Mortimer Way. 
Loughborough. Leicester. 


Accountancy, Finance and 
Banking Appointments 
now appear in 
Section 3 
every Thursday 
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Countryside Daimler-Benz chief goes 
warning 


PETER HUNT, chairman of 
Land Securities. Britain's larg¬ 
est property group, rounded 
on critics of the company’s 
growth prospects as he un¬ 
veiled a 2 per cent rise in pro¬ 
fits and net assets per share. 

“We came through this re¬ 
cession with increased divi¬ 
dends and profits every year 
and we didn’t do a rights 
issue,” he commmented. Re¬ 
ferring to concern that rental 
growm will be constrained by 
a large number of properties 
let at above-market rents. Mr 
Hunt said: “We let our devel¬ 
opments so well that some of 
them are now over rented—so 
you cannot win." 

Land Securities shams 
jwnpedfrom592pto616pona 
surprise 2.4 per cent boost to 
net asset value to 693p. Profits 
rose from £234 million to £241 
million and die company is 
increasing the dividend by 4 


ByCaRLMORTISHED 
percent to25p. in spite of a fall 

in earnings per share from 
35.66p to 34-56p- 

John Atkins, property ana¬ 
lyst at UBS. said that many 
Land Securities investors were 
attracted by the security of the 
stock but added "I would say 
all of that is taken for granted. 
What an investor should be 
looking for is top-quartiJe 
earnings and dividends 
growth. If you want security, 
why not buy gilts?" 

Jim Murray, Land Securi¬ 
ties’ finance director conceded 
that profits could decline due 
to the cost of the company’s 
£370 million development pro¬ 
gramme and its policy of not 
capitalising interest “We have 
the scope to grow the dividend 
by reducing cover." he indicat¬ 
ed. Dividend cover fell in the 
year from 1.48 times to 1.41 
rimes and the City is expecting 


rental income from develop¬ 
ments benefits profits in tfie 
vear ending March 1998. 

' The three-year development 
plan will add some 2.1 million 
sq ft of space to Land Securities’' 
£ 5.1 billion portfolio which 
showed a marginal revaluation 
^rplus of £27 million. Out-of. 
town retail properties were the 
main beneficiaries with a 3.4 
per cent rise in value and 
Land’s properties in London^ 
West End and Victoria rose 2j 
percent . . 

Mr Hunt said that rental 
growth had not matched ex¬ 
pectations: “There is a bit of : 
growth but it is patchy." He 
predicted that good quality' 
retail property would show 
growth this year but said that» 
older ribbon developments in 
town centres might have to 

u..upi Kn.'L- infn hnncinn 
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Countryside Properties, one of 
the largest housebuilders in 
Greater London and the South 
East, gave a warning that 
current year profits might not 
exceed the results of die previ¬ 
ous 12 months even though 
turnover was expected to 
reach a record level. 

In spite of the depressed 
state of the housing market 
Countryside expects to build 
and sell more speculative 
homes this year and build a 
record number of homes for 
housing associations. 

In the half-year to March 31. 
profits dropped to £3.1 million 
before tax, from £3.7 million, 
in spite of a rise in turnover to 
£79.6 million, from £67.8 mil¬ 
lion. Earnings were Z9p, 
down from 4. Ip. The interim 
dividend is maintained at 
!.41p a share, which is payable 
September 6. 

Sunset stake 
in Music Box 

Sunset + Vine, the indepen¬ 
dent television producer, is 
buying a majorny share in a 
producer of music pro¬ 
grammes and children’s vid¬ 
eos. The sellers of Music Box 
are Virgin Broadcasting. 
Yorkshire Television and Life¬ 
time Group. 

Sunset is paying £635.000 in 
cash and allotting Virgin 
shares worth £112000 at yes¬ 
terday’s market price. Music 
Bax makes programmes for 
ITV’s Night Network and has 
commissions to produce chil¬ 
dren’s videos for the sell- 
through market. 

Care payout 

Care UK, the nursing homes 
and sheltered accommodation 
company, is returning to the 
dividend list with an interim 
payment of 0-25p a share due 
July 14. after earning taxable 
profits of £1.16 million in die 
half-year to March 31, com¬ 
pared with £761,000 in the first 
half of the previous year. 
Earnings were 207p (1.16p) a - 
share. , 


Back in profit 

Merchant Retail Group, the 
retail stores group, recovered 
to profits of £1.08 million be¬ 
fore tax in the year to April I. 
from losses of £4.9 million in 
the previous 12 months. Earn¬ 
ings were I.04p a share, com¬ 
pared with losses of 6.01p. 
Dividend payments will re¬ 
sume “as soon as prudence 
permits", the company said. 

Lionheart sale 

Lionheart, the consumer prod¬ 
ucts company, is selling 
Sloane. a subsidiary involved 
in die design and manufacture 
of bespoke retail merchandis¬ 
ing systems, to Princedale 
Group for £10 million, includ¬ 
ing the assumption of £3 mil¬ 
lion of debt 


Fiery departure Edzard Reu¬ 
ter. who retires today as head 
of Daimler-Benz, with his 
successor as management 
board chairman Jurgen 
Schrempp. left. Herr Reuter 
said yesterday, that the strong 
mark and "irresponsibly 
high” wages threatened the 
very fibre of much of Germa¬ 
ny's industry. Retiring after 


right years as head of Germa¬ 
ny’s industrial flagship, he 
attacked German politicians 
for failing to address the issue 
of international competitive¬ 
ness and said economic condi¬ 
tions could force Daimler to 
shift more production abroad. 
Herr Reuter, 67. was speaking 
at Daimler's annual meeting 
in Stuttgart : 


Pension deadline 
for part-timers 


By Robert Miller 


THOUSANDS of part-time 
workers are set to lodge claims 
with industrial tribunals for 
backdated pension rights be¬ 
fore a May 31 deadline. 

By last night, more than 
45.000 claims had been sub¬ 
mitted by part-time workers 
anxious to secure the best 
possible pensions deaL 

After May 31, part-time 
workers will be allowed to 
backdate their daim for past 
pension rights for only two 
years. Those who do beat the 
deadline, however, could be 
allowed to backdate their 
daims to 1976, if appropriate. 

The deadline has bon set by 
the Government, but the trigger 
for the cut-off point was a series 
of landmark rulings by the 
European Court of Justice last 
September. In two specific test 
cases, the court ruled that the 
exdusion of part-timers from an 
employer's pension scheme 
could constitute indirect sex 


discrimination. The court ■ 
ruled that limitation periods 
for backdating part-timers’ 
pension rights were a matter - 
for national governments. 

The UK Government used " 
the Equal Pay Act of 1970, 
which sets a retrospective tiro- 
year limit on claim s, as its 
guide. However, advisers to - 
the TUC take another view. 

Sarah Veale, senior policy 
officer at the TUC. said: “We - 
are hoping to run some test 
cases and our best advice is 
that we can go back to 1976 
based on another European 
Court test case involving an ’ 
employee of Sabena, the Bel¬ 
gian airline." 

The TUC is negotiating with - 
a number of employers to in¬ 
troduce a block deal for em-. 
ployees to join their company j 
pension schemes and. where ” 
possible, for the employer to.- 
fond the backdated contribu- ^ 
tion by means of a loan. 
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Land Securities 

climbs to £241m 


EU move over mergers 


From Michael Dynes in Brussels 


NEW powers to vet mergers 
and takeovers throughout the 
15-member European Union 
are being sought by Brussels, 
Karel van Miert the Euro¬ 
pean Competition Commis¬ 
sioner. announced yesterday. 

National governments will 
be asked to reduce the thresh¬ 
old a! which the Commission 
has tite authority to Intervene 
in mergers and takeovers in 
an attempt to prevent restric¬ 
tive practices or abuse of 
dominant positions. 

The Commission currently 
has the power to vet all merg¬ 
ers and takeovers where the 
combined worldwide turn¬ 
over of the companies in¬ 
volved is more than £4 billion, 
and where turnover within 
the EU is worth £180 million. 

Mr van Miert declined to 
state what new intervention 


threshold the Commission 
was seeking, although he 
insisted that increased powers 
to make or break mergers 
“wou ld provide more legal 
certainty" for firms. National 
governments, fearing any fur¬ 
ther loss of sovereignly to 
Brussels, have resisted previ¬ 
ous Commission attempts to 
revise the intervention thresh¬ 
olds downwards. 

The announcement heralds 
another round of acrimonious 
round of talks over who has 
the power to do whaL 

The Commission’s annual 
competition report unveiled 
yesterday, showed that the 
number of mergers reported 
to Brussels rose to a record 95 
ui 1994. up from 58 the 
previous year. There had also 
been a substantial increase in 
the number of proposed 


mergers where the Comnris-- 
sion had to demand changes, 
to preserve the integrity of the 
internal market The year say* 
the break up of “no fewer than 
three hardcore cartels.” the - 
report said. 

“The breaking down of • 
(internal) borders facilitates 
more intense competition in 
which only the more efficient 
will survive" the report said. 
But it has to go hand in hand 
with the efficient control of 
mergers to ensure they do not 
endanger the development of ■ 

effective competition on the 
market" it added. 

The report said however. 
Him the illegal use of state 
subsidies to help to prop up 
flagging industries was stiD 
widespread, and that a fite. 
ther clampdown was in the 
pipeline. 
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61 144 3*2 22 * UM 328-7 . 

23 141 69 60 PWrS/aref 67 .. 62 * 

25 .. 85 73 IWM to . 49 159 

66 125 2525 lBKfcJlWt UK m SCft+ 1 ft 20 162 


258 AAH.. 
770 Mta 
44 fngat 


to Can IK 
71 CMfe 
31 Ctao 


10 ftfttaacwt 
611 421 Hurt* Itct 

77 K totem Gp 
2 B 2 235 town 

HJ IB Uh Store 
H 3 » ua W 
S 3 41 teto-fflttt 
ft >.PHdn tata 
288 230 Quay CM 

in 118 Sal 

376 320 Sam total 
56 3 ? 3 MB 0 OB 


S 22 -U 


ta ..*?.. 

376 + 1 24 * 

48 . 

171 U+ ft 38 195 




SPIRITS, WINES & CIDERS 


533 ♦ Bfr 55 127 


3 i - ft *6 17 * 
483 * 9 36 M 2 

JSB 26 157 

( 84-1 C 4 4*6 
653 - 12 19 31 

G 14 *1 IT 32 

fll 39 

165 50 <30 


SUPPORT SERVICES 


782 : 




133 


i 1 

34 

73 • 

3 

33 

• 

97 


*3 

toe 

184 + 

i 

22 

194 

342 * 

6 

2 * 

139 

763 - 

4 

14 

333 

in 


il 

its 

60 


21 


M 6 - 

1 

43 

I'l 

68 


62 

29 

39 + 

1 

156 

54 

138 


T 6 

135 

321 + 

4 

15 

■92 

ISO 


51 

if 

1987 V- 

6 '. 

12 

82 

1 GB 


15 

■ 

273 - 

9 

49 


98 


44 

11 

305 

15 

283 + 

3 

383 + 

1 

2 

11 

17 

>2 

205 

97 


85 

32 , 

190 


35 

34 




TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


@ + 3 56 15 $ 

+ 12 25 175 


«lft 364 H 8 T 406 +3 

CB 35 ftCaW«fetan 427 + 12 

1540 1480 Stern* 1518 4 3 

ions SCO Semflm 'A' 940 + 16 

833 Ta Stta Sa» 832 + 19 

1 M 10 MM ISO - ft 

n Z 17 ft Main 20 #?+ 7 


16 Estn to «<? 
82 Eternal** 102 

2 ft B* aim a 

19 ftetta tag 21 
*1 ten Gnwt 42 
34 fotaSfaq>nrt *\ 

£ & IS 


TEXTILES & APPAREL 


183 184 to Patad 182 

141 lift Baraa 141 

K 22 MRtaOwvt 30 

347 310 H—aumi l 3 S 


OIL & GAS 


3*7 3 lD Ktate_.. - 

3 T 9 300 total tat 3 « 

2 ft zr.mtetat 2 ft+ 

21 7 HamBtai « 

» 31 M+tott 38 

1 * 1 '? 109 MClad 130 ’*+ 5 

150 153 Jornn 154 

UI 545 UM tat BR + 3 

SS 3 C 6 LffOonM 3 ffi 

37 30 100 & teoci 31 

9 S',UK a Utfio 6 . . 

sc. 85 ut URti toe 9 ft+ ft 

487 » KBC 334-9 

ft SSMktm A P: 

IS 130 Uds. tos 131 + I 

« « Main tot to 

32 Z UDOrUdEtf S 

trtS BQ asm V 5 

14* 12* mun is 
1 'ion k 

32 a rare Piept 25 

ms ra no 129+3 

OT 28 * M » + 38 

173 1*5 Pta Prop >to 

ft ft Pm Com ft . . 

65 Ataar Uoo a 

as 70 RPS Qn« 81 

3 * 3 fcStet B ♦ I 

76 (ft Renta ift 

15= 100 MteSn ia 

101 96 Mp»E#r to 

50 40 alien Pn *9 

to 5 * StetaGraatn a 

63 43 S**l 57 

76 67 Sea da 7 ft. 

to 85 atom 98 

238 2 SS Stomb Esrei 231+10 

2to is smut m 

to 40 Soritan nap ci 

110 Tin SseaurStoB 106 

4 ft to IB . 40 

*67 160 T«E bO 160 .. 

(CO 9 » lots Cent 91 

90 B Its**) Pirt 90 * 2 

3 76 taflmra 17 - 1 

*8 S Uh tend <4 

217 is: tanc a) 0 +l 

233 225 Med« 233 +3 

74 63 H «3 69 

35 to NMney Ua> to 

66 O Hod tfai P 45 


223 185 Mai 

286 23 * WOauf 


i 2 ttaum IteBB 


1109 903 

18 8 
*70 406 


10 * ffctf* Grom 

68 t teat (A) 


17 ? 5 tapa 6 Fdwt 172 

35 Satattont *1 

99 tawr 124 

<46 ram ik 

255 rot ftrtte 3(0 

24 ludwt X 

34 utan * 

33 torenca 35 

B 3 Meta 115 


1604 + 5 V IJ 169 
IlflB +16 25 152 

«6 - 4 *7 142 I 

110 + 2 49 164 

ia + * 38 149 31 i 

101 . 3.1 1*9 3 

249 + ! 30 136 ' 

15 ”? -. U .. 

172 16 ’ 

41 - 1 15 342 

12 * - ft 55 169 

tt 39 119 

03 + 1 37 ' 

X 21 290 

« + 2 . . 


349 290 ran 

E 7 270 Prim 'A 1 W 
141 116 Ratter 
130 96 taaci 

32 23 Pitaare 

3 E 8 243 Mte 

31 » late Go 

27 * 217 tea Baa 

69 4 * totaucr 

335 301 Raton 

238 2 nftltoa*Jro 

2 ft B ^m»c 

i i 

ft ft TO Oram 
not) 246ftTDK . 

375 82 fcOtaM 

90 57 TNBtont 

» 63 ra 


ite 3*2 im. 


2 5 1 228 Threa FW 

163 IX TIG 

X 25 Ml SWOB 

2 5 2 227 IcteaO 

391 350 in 

ft « VW* 

385 388 Vote 

70 38 MMun 


291 20 169 

279 31 17 * 

IS is MJ 
126 .. U 190 

31 . 

366 + 4 12 234 

29 

272 + 12 31 223 

(5 ... *0 144 

37 ft . . ia Via 

237 . . 35 139 

9 . 

41 .. 11 109 

to ... 47 111 

a . 

272 ft+ ft IJ - 
102 - 7 .. .. 

90+2 17 136 

63 + 1 30 173 : 

490 + 15 09 343 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


2 15 AK 0 IO ua ft • 

to 57 ta/Mo 76-1 

ft ftfe&v 030 6 '« 

8 Ctata M - 

94 to tt Boated 7 * 

t 3 B #8 Gp 5 ■■■ 

ft ftCrnns ft . 

153 IS Cata 14 J 

25 ft 215 Fata 7*0 

43 24 HSOOf ffl ... 

323 248 HBBha 33 + 4 

£ 1 

=8 ?!ffft. % :■ 

11 7 AoMb 9 

« 73 ShatoS U*■ B * 1 

in ia Swta ntej i* ... 

114 241 Mat Bo) UI 2 to - 5 


ENGINEERING 


215 167 AM 215 

to 47 GWT « 

2*1 178 ASM 2 « + 

35 27 AWHaiMe 3 

no <2 MM 10 * 

151 133 A 9 i » ffffl MB 

553 538 taEtel g + 

IX 118 Artae Mtal IB 

3 ft 224 EUMd 23 - 

138 122 BMt IS - 

94 77 Bteta (Qak^r & 1 + 

39 *, 27 ’.&rattore 3 


81 73 Book ns 

16 iftBomr 
Iffl 12 B fctaif 
559 flftBr tatta 
I 7 ft 144 Br #Bd 
93 79 BOOteRt W 

Tft 11 (.tori* teal 
49 SV.bMl 


CHEMICALS 


tto Autai i n 
tto Ana CHmb 
780 taw W 
^Ei 2 ma* 5 F pm 
fin suet 
236 HP 

J rui'.Bsia DM50 

103 0 M» ‘ 
ioi Bed Cams 
210 B A 
36 CBroWtata 

^gsaff” 

! 320 CfflSrt 
)Js ta*Kt 
56 &reO«w 
it* GIWC 1 
120 Htattir 
, fl 23 r.HiK *0 _ 

190 HoamOan 
550 CJ 
9 r»KJtW 

W • 

293 lAtoRT 
30 ItaMCa 

290 Pern 

in ion _ 

16 Ste*r 308 * 

fi 9 ^rta 0 »aw 

315 KU»SD»i 5 t 
166 WeaMteWBl 
726 WWrWw « 
320 lads Orel 
235 rufe oust 


185+5 
I 33 V- Pa 
783 _ 

785 + B 

ira + i 
El 5 ft-!W» 
IS . . 
116 

263 + 1 

41 , . . 

214 

477 + 1 * 

353 ... 
1 ® ... 
to - 1 
in . . 
in - i 

036 -.+ 7 ft 
2 W .■ 
792+16 
#130 ... 

744 + 12 

« 

354 

40 

44 ft‘ ft 
345 

227 + 1 
18 

814 r Pi 
320 

197 ... 

83 

364 

2 ® 


355 307 CDttte! 

533 SIB Otm (A) 

185 KB Courine 

311 210 CMfcffta} 

248 193 Dm) B*i 

S 2 66 Dousa FH 
3 X 330 BSt 
102 91 (M 1 B| 

52 71 ESHFH 

166 is Fn 
180 IS Feta 
26 10 FenM 

HO 77 GB 
134 117 6 rtn EflBt 
351 32 Ofto t 

Ift 12 

re 59 MetliMLat 
180 133 
177 IS HPv 
215 17 B HB(B _ 

57 40 MteU 

,15 «ra? 

59 47 HoftMlB 

37 2 B Hwa 6(1 
91 « HMM 

»3 162 Mto(rt 

323 OB 66 . „ 

49 tobJMBSto A IB 
559 506 JBtBOri M* 

SI K MRestapm 
355 310 bbn W 
288 265 teta 


207 188 Ataomg 207 + 12 

192 IS V&Mt 156 

36 a Steoo area 34 ... 

7 ® 58 Ota FW'A' a 

1/0 Iffl CmtateNI 133 ♦ 1 

i« in Derm Gnu '« 

136 v» tetWI IS 

5 2 UteOI ft+ lh. 

3 U 6 ISO tont 3 * + 3 

263 2*3 Dtote H 277 

4 so »3 item Juw « 

« ! 3 fee» 7 di 4 it 
420 365 PtaCT 7 m A' 378 

666 58* taBEtet SES + 7 

281 23 Wien ZBl 

295 2*4 tori Onriknf SU 

JIG 141 SotaM .213 ... 

3 ft S Skated 31 

no 165 reettcoa H 6 

is 103 AM carpel to* 

in 9ftwa# Btetoi n 

(0 51 tatatMtadT 67 

«5 166 Waod (Arita) ISfi 


INSURANCE 


1675 UBftAte A Alai 1toft + 

nso iTAftAm Gm na + 

v re taowtat % + 

G 3 54 *So 57 

09 SI toted 02 

saa 385 total* 588 + 

97 84 CU 4 Mb .£ ♦ 

«< *n cm Mu m + 

HD 7 * Data _ Jffl- 

l«D 1325 Ora A tat 1*20 

Ito 158 *. FRC 1 £ 17 ft- 

164 136 Facta* to 1 » - 

Ttft 82 Fte*» imb taft+ 
684 09 to Aid tat , fi&r + 

201 IHFjEHEI 2TO + 

97 to HCG LJtal/ V ♦ 

20 207 Hta C E 2 K 

zs Tftwms as + 

m n ua* Sosa in + 

W Z£ btapHtet 207 + 

23 178 te/i Lfc? 313 + 

is >10 JB Gnp ia + 

102 » nc oSa IBS 

506 414 Ute* tot 93 + 

1 B 5 P* ITSP.UWJ UM 173 ft- 

105 E undo* id Ml 1 M + 

, 7 * 142 Ueifl Itarp 1 » 

411 31 ? UajOJ Atey *3 - 

JS 2 303 Ml tat 3*3 + 

105 K LattP IB Ml 104 + 

164 141 LowdE Lrt 165 

5 X 0 <TOHtoS) MW 5631 '.+ 

ioi 79 totato ioi + 

161 K 3 Neban Hid t« 

89 SS Hw Lendae Cto SS + 

51 34 tow « 

ire ® om * - 

80 66 hookas Tna to + 

Tit 83 ftrtanU te !£,- 

341 ao Plitadtirt BTi+ 

to 13 FUST >8 


122 « Sea BuiCT 

386 2 S 1 to Mtetet 

6? 66 State* to 

75 fit lone ndnqt 
3*4 302 tontfft 

510 458 UkJJtadfJ 

170 135 Wta caw 
2< re mta 


: M 769 
.. 2 i .. 

. . 17 U 
2 3.1 
ft 7.7 . 

4 U 11.1 

1 19 .. 

. 25 162 

(• 42 • 

5 69 U 

k U(U 

11 u u 

2 6? . 

2 3.7 ' 

... 62 ... 
3 k *8 ■ 

5 30 406 

1 41 60 

2 69 179 

2 73 118 . 

U ... 

2 64 222 
ft « * 

3 64 367 
. 53 123 

E 60 138 
3 63 140 

3 24 362 

... 66 102 
W. IT... 

1 . 

. . 57 165 

1 14 . 

... 64 " 

1 49 * 


*•? U 159 
24 .. 

1 45 219 

S 45 S 7 
1 53 155 
. 1 L 2 69 

4 58 166 

1 IJ 70.1 

1.7 320 
SO 276 

5 42 151 
1 43 ... 
.. 10 7.1 


450 

30 VF«w Bam 

420 * 

13 

51 I 9 i 

124 

105 Ft* Cbdce 

ia + 

2 

39 319 

299 

232 Ra IteD 

295 


32 IP 

aiu 

224 VFtaOt 

244 + 

3 

38 25.1 

175 

47 S aSK** 1 

14 


49 * 

58 * 

569 ♦ 

4 

31 17 J 

IS 

IDS Grw CHE G* 

124 


01 17 J 

to 

16 re-tec Spak 

3 * 


99 .. 

is 

95 temp 

112 - 

'l 

56 ?10 

.XHV 

rtf’, .1*1* mu 

203 V ♦ 

ft 

14 18 * 

21 

lfttotd 

IVi- 

V 

*9 ZO 

916 

26* lotan cue 

309 - 

3 

55 ' 

117 V 

W tetetatet 

163 - 

1 

41 550 

54 

41 Urptan 

47 


03 . 

160 

122 ton llu 

Ito * 

2 

36 126 

97 V 

uuitetaa 0 m 

60 + 

V 

«* 176 

12 V 

Ml tot! 

9 > 


13 788 

67 

65 

66 Notaaal 

70 PMao Go 

SO 

13 


69 133 
19 179 

<52 

ll! 

i 2 l tkabmst 

BO Pra» Ltawa 

M 7 tontarc Pfl 

151 

80 


17 I 8 J 
69 57 

270 

38 


21 319 

4*1 

358 totaDq 

423 - 

4 

39 209 

S 

3 Plan HoUC If 

Vi 


93 • 

950 

905 Sam KM 'A’t 

913 


10 

89 

re san 

to 


33 202 

TO* 

34 i Sa*i Ueur 

3 G 9 + 

4 

19 S 3 

345 

1230 

SSS". 

3*6 

1225 + 

5 

10 ■ 
18 147 

IK 

117 Ttaotn Ite 

133 ♦ 

5 

OS 139 

183 

161 VOT 

182 


29 ' 

Ito 

is item 

151 - 

1 

12 2 U 

EV 

IX 

n r ‘ 5 a 

2 V 

114 


10 * 89 


47 

ta. 

*2v*an E*oa 

19 hw ta* 

42 V- 

Z 

1 

• 

56 V 

41 An 08 6 Bta 

*T.- 

"V 


to 

47 A*M FVS 

K 



385 . 

220 tt Banter 

277 + 

3 

'i * <29 

317 V 

280 V Mta teat 

297 V* 

IV 

61 327 

411 

332 Brtotamt 

tto + 

4 

30 MO 

3 

ft Bon Hamm 

2 V* 

*| 


916 

815 tetate trnm 

915 ♦ 

1 

*41 res 

98 

71 CtanftaW 

98 + 

1 

■ 

280 

252 Ctaf Get 

X Owe Pci 

267 + 

2 

59 140 

« 

« - 


u m 

11 V 

SVCopm Has 

ift 



r. 

iVftfflnq IV 

IV 



a 

18 V Can 01 i Ge 

19 


31.7 

434 

r?vteta«tef 

*17 ♦ 

V 

40 389 

as 

tto FbSd 

235 


51 ' 

TV 

5 tenet 

7 - 

% 

0 

75 

67 Goa Pb 

7 * 


ZS 242 

c 

to Q Httseo te 

72 



178 

5 b 

121 HHr 0 L G 
to tea Una 

174 

50 


0 7 223 

Iffl 

139 Usro 

1 S 6 V+ 

V 

08 .. 

X 

to lot Una 

39 


289 . 

65 

5 BVMnnoAw 

64 V 


. 568 

TV 

ft He* iraa 

A 



an ■ 

TiMVKasa MJBB 

257 ft + 

ft 

1 £ 1*6 

5 

3 Oaotae 

3 V 



« 

38 00 Sard 

ta - 

1 


3 P. 

2 ft Pteta 

3 ft+ 

V 


36 V 

to haner 

Zft+ 

V 

'. 16 J 

43 

li PtKtta 

11 



96 

66 Ftemae) IB 

£ 



3 ® 

221 Ftetai Esr 

357 - 

'l 

04 ' ' 

453 

35 b Am 

425 4 

w 

*8 . 

8065 V &* 5 U Kota UBI H 

78 MV+ Sft 

44 150 

4196 V 321 ft SOtotaora 

4078 V+ tft 

21 . 

49 

23 StatPldfari 

34 


33 65 

103 

B< StaUo 

in 



776 

887 SM 

778 * 

9 

44 173 

116 

lit Staa Fnaff *»6 



423 ft 3 Z 34 VToa 

3900 - 

» 

39 1 

10 V 

ft (tec fip 

10 



12 

SCI Naaririta 

33 S 3 

254 

35 


14 . 


7 MiMto 
31 HteiftH 
109 MUad 


ISO 153 Jam 
611 845 UM to 

IS 3 C 6 WUM 
37 30 Lta 6 Aodcj 

9 S Men 

9 C. as ut item Sac 
487 3 » toe 
ft 5*9 item a 


MS iffl Mfty 


« item to 
Z MDirtaU Ed 


OTHER FINANCIAL 


106 


He 

m tea 

tort 

I + 7 - 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


SHORTS (under 5 years) 

109 ft. 

- to 

10 M 

ere 

lO+i 

15 ft 

TnlM 1905 

UP. 


(239 

647 

10 ft 

UA 

Tub 145 1996 

UA 


1337 

6.41 

103 V 

107 V 

(BE 1 SV 51991 


+ to 

1417 

664 

107 V 

MB'*. 

Get 17 A 1996 

106 V. 

♦ to 

1249 

60 f 

10 *V| 

HBVi 

cram 199 G 

w. 

* to 

9 JD 

6 S 

Sfl*Vi 

97 v 

Tra, 75 1997 

Kft. 


7 tt 

7.11 

Mft. 

rah* 

Trees IM 19 » 

109 ft. 

* "a 

1 Z 11 

771 

T 05 -. 

iwvi 

tetlMHS? 

IDSft? 

+ "to 

S'* 

71 

102 *» 

w» 

tab -.Mm 

192 ft, 

+ ft? 

aio 

727 

lift 

114 ft. 

m 155 19 S 7 

116 V 

♦ "a 

ca 

74 S 

?«"- 

10 ft 

te* ft* 1998 

105 ft? 

- °# 

9 J 8 

746 

99 »» 

tev, 

TaaaT'A >996 

CffV 

+ to 

T 29 

7.98 

96 V 

94 °. 

r«ESV 4199 « 

«v 

A 1 

6 * 

/ta 

!*"• 

114 V. 

1 « I* 5 ?? 9 fi 0 i 

116 ". 

+ V 

123 ) 

? 8 » 

133 to 

im 

lew I 5 V 5 1998 

ITS-. 

* ft. 

1260 

733 

113 >> 

IBft* 

WilftlSAfi 

11 SV. 

- «to 

1 Q 6 > 

163 

res»» 

IBP. 

Tbe 9 V 5 1899 

105 ft: 

, 'to 

BOB 

743 

iif* 

Ill'll 

mi ir.% m 

11 A 

+ V 

MM 

7 J» 

lOB'U. 

i«ft, 

TM 1 JV 5 T 999 

K 8 ft? 

- V 

43 

751 

9 ft> 

8 ?». 

USB 85 ms 

9 A, 

+ At 

US 

7.61 

10 ?. 

1 D 5 V 

era 70-15 1999 

10 ft. 

+ V 

9 J 9 

IJ 4 

MEDHIUS (5 to 15 yeas) 

KPs 1 BP* Con Si tton 

105 V. 

+ ft? 

655 

IB 

’ 01 °* 

Oft. 


Ulftit 

t *s 

769 

/W 

Cl". 

117 

Tim 135 3 M 


+ V 

1088 

790 

109 V 

HUP. 

H» 1057001 

199 V 

+ *to 

310 

7 B 2 

HP. 

soft. 

Tra 75 7901 

96 V 

♦ 1 '. 

7 JB 

rr 

lift 

iojb. 

teswTac 

110 


695 

7 JO 

10 ft 

94 V 

1 NBS 85 2903 

TOP. J 

♦ Ito 

70 S 

>JB 

lift 

IBS’. 

IKE 105 7003 

112 ft. 

+Tto 

590 

7 » 

111 

1HPV1 

tasiiwam-oi 

118 

+ -to 

981 

799 

Tft 

73 

fi*il 3 V 5 «M* 

rev 

+ V 

4 « 

64 

lift* 

« 3 S 

CraffATW 

lltfn 

•V. 

883 

19 S 

Sft 

apm 

T)*ft 5 a »4 

Sft 1 

+ 1 V? 

729 

7 Z 



RETAILERS, FOOD 



TRANSPORT 


84 G t 4 * 1 * 0)4 Gnat 

321 '* 254 V AW*_ 

® 42 aas toET 

37 a Buotta 
ib uvCtaite 
8 ft SViitar Fan ao 
355 343 faefta 

a 38 RtsottB 

110 58 ’ AS 

1 S 9 151 tofl 

119 1046 Beast 
ib 1*2 eeutom 
611 519 M StaT 

16 V to tteEXH Reta 
M 7 132 ttaetnmr 

ret is Iteda fear 

13 99 Pm Ftttt 

447 4 QftU^teJt 
ZSP? 35 Ttaett 
1 Z 142 IRptaS 
413 356 Kami noa 


4* ♦ ft 
319 + 18 
576 - 1 
30 

16 ♦ IV 
6 ft- IV 
350 
« 

IM 

188 

no + b 
ire + 4 

m * (5 

16 .. . 

141 + 4 

in + i 
no 

1 H 

436+4 

280 +6 

W ... 
413 


RETAILERS, GENERAL 





37 


as 13 * 

423 - 

5 

11 160 

78 - 

1 


80 


93 66 

211 


38 122 

1*1 


£7 166 

112 


2 * 113 

« 


81 - 

X 


7.4 ... 

1 ® - 

i 

23 105 

S 3 + 

7 

17 187 

IX 



226 + 

2 

27 1 

84 V 


30 no 

98 


51 140 

271 ♦ 

6 

36 193 

156 


16 282 

455 


38 180 

& - 

2 

r.t 11 

107 


so... 

775 + 

2 

10 36 < 

193 


85 81 

31 


il 216 

M 6 + 

7 

24 XI 

560 


40 2 S 3 


70 61 A* Intent 

768 V E 25 >,H Mffta At 
300 262 Am Br Fens 

505 414 MA 

155 130 BttaoW 

100 42 Itatorte 

436 V M IrAteMi 
51 S Cans la* R 
m 93 Creme (M|t 
193 m dflmotrt 
167 142 Ote 

233 121 LMUta 

32 * 179 Eumwel UB 
f 6 50 Fm (tel 
555 438 hta Pool 

235 30 CJD Bus 
226 IS SMta 
250 199 Goode Pam 
’35 IE UlSten 
59 52 Jacobs 

77 87 Loo (TSra Ffls 

4*0 356 ton ite 

IB 9 158 WCt 

387 as NO Em 

H ^8 dSSK 

N W 0030 fflBDO 

615 549 P 1 0 DMT 
163 167 P S 0 SA| 

93 67 Start* 

238 196 Saras** 

110 79 TUT 

713 500 IliliB 9 Mat 
37 104 I« 

Iffl » Opted 

111 90 UB Canes 


530 413 Ante! 

34 » Mkilarf Hits 

594 43 anna 
909 6/6 to rt —o te 
564 475 tear* Tto 

315 165 Seta toft 
H 7 459 Snik MS 
613 5*7 Soton 
501 456 Item 
SS 557 tote 

316 22 Hess 
580 472 lamtre 


5 5.7 ill 

... 46 109 
11 4.7 !S 

IBS/ 

7 12 93 

... ll 111 

5 £3 7.7 

8 49 69 

2 59 7J 

4 U 7.0 

49 60 

3 11 89 


Scute note 
©US( f Pnc? s as 
*f» rim Ht ▼ 
■FJbub ia HUAI l 

CnteflKiinni 


laqBBtalfixtotemEisOK 
t TbaB. {&BWMM#. 
ai tadH L ...Ik sfinian daa 

n eonatote of la Fta 100 hb 






































































































































































32 UNIT TRUST PRICES 


THE TIMES THURSDAY MAY 25 1995 





l' s* ^ j ro 



5d 0^ 


Sri _JM 


Item UM 
FPkriBWd . 


* an ifi 
- 021 057 
' 021 057 
+ am &87 
«■ aio 587 
+ aw oa 

+ OH 027 

* 030 0.13 
t 030 013 

■t i.io an 
+ ijo in 

+ 030 030 
tMi on 
l« if 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


‘Nobel’ for a non-graduate 


By Robert Bruce 


I n many ways Nigel Rudd, 
the chairman of Williams 
Holdings, the successful 
conglomerate, is an old-fash¬ 
ioned accountant And tonight 
he receives his accolade. At a 
dinner in Sheffield he will 
receive the Founding Societies 
Centenary award, the English 
ICA’s version of the Nobel 
prize, awarded annually to 
members who have made "an 
outstanding contribution-. 

The citation talks of Mr 
Rudd's “successful entrepre- 
neuriaiism and management 
capabilities”. Mr Rudd talks of 
the great advantage newly 
qualified accountants had in 
the late 1960s when his career 
started to gain momentum. 
“Companies were quite pathe¬ 
tically weak then.” he said. 
“Even quite large companies 
had no management accounts 
until the auditor came around, 
and they had no idea of 
cashflow." 

Mr Rudd, having qualified 
through five years of articles in 
Derby, decided that audit was 
not for him. but advising 
companies was. In this, he 
reckoned the lengthy period of 
training that non-graduates 
came through in those days 
gave him an advantage. "A lot 
of the best accountants of my 
generation came through five- 
year articles," he said. “We 
were not just eggheads- 
The other advantage to 
accounting was that “you saw 
the decision-making part of a 


business at a very early stage 
in your career", he said. “With 
a marketing or engineering 
background, for example, you 
arrive at that stage much later 
and you learn too late about 
the importance of understand¬ 
ing the figures." 

Mr Rudd worked at one of 
the earliest of conglomerates. 
London ft Northern Group. 
“There 1 learnt how not to do 
things." he said. Bur the 
experience was invaluable. “I 
had to sort out all the awful 
businesses they had bought. I 
Jeanu how to deal with power¬ 
ful and fairly rich people. I 
leamt how to get rid of people. 
I learnt the importance of 
power bases as a means to 
effect change. And I leamt that 
if you embark on a particular 
strategy and empower people 
to do something they rave to 
have the absolute backing of 
the management." 

Hence. Williams Holdings. 
Started in partnership with 
Brian McGowan, it was a 
small engineering company in 
1982. At yesterday's annual 
meeting, Mr Rudd was report¬ 
ing business in the building, 
security and fire protection 
products markets with a turn¬ 
over of £1-39 billion with a pro¬ 
fit before tax of £200 million. 

Williams's management 
style is. said Mr Rudd, simple. 
“We have a very, very disci¬ 
plined management struc¬ 
ture." he said. and emphasised 
the importance of a strategy of 



Nigel Rudd believes in a disciplined management structure 


only buying market leaders, 
alter a number of mistakes in 
die early 1980s. 

“That was the strategy that 
pulled us through the reces¬ 
sion." he said. Tiying to com¬ 
bine being market leader with 
being the lowest-cost producer 
in each market paid off. “It is a 


question of deciding which 
markets you want to be in and 
then going for quality." he 
said- “The margins are stun¬ 
ning now ” He says his man¬ 
agement style is just as 
disciplined. He eschews the 
interfering entrepreneur role. 
“I will never, ever make deci¬ 


sions on the hoof. I respect the 
reporting lines absolutely, if I 
think something needs to be 
changed then I will go back 
and talk over the Mwas and 
then report it through the 
system. People who manage 
businesses respond to certain¬ 
ty and to definite lines of 
command." 

As for the profession that 
honours him tonight, he has 
mixed feelings. He feels it 
should be more united. “We 
need a strong and vocal pro¬ 
fession." he said. “1 wish il 
would speak with one voice 
and lead on issues like good¬ 
will." Instead, he feels that “it 
has lost a lot of respect". In 
particular, be feels that the 
large audit firms let everyone 
down in the J980s. “The big 
firms aided and abened some 
pretty terrible accounting." he 
said, “Now, the standards are 
higher. In the past, auditors 
were almost part of the man¬ 
agement team adding value." 

Now. with bodies such as 
the Accounting Standards 
Board in place, “the new 
regime is enormously success¬ 
ful". Part of the new system, 
the Review Panel had a run-in 
with Williams Holdings. Mr 
Rudd says it was right to do so. 
but added that “there were far 
worse things done elsewhere” 

Tonight's accolade should 
refute one of the old cliches of 
accounting, which Mr Rudd 
has battled against through¬ 
out “The idea that accoun¬ 
tants are the dead hand on 
business is nonsense." he said. 


The game of 
die name 

PITY the once mighty name of 
Deloitte. This year is the 150th 
anniversary of William Welch 
Deloitte putting up his brass 
plate in the City. But expect 
embarrassment rather than 
celebrations. Coopers & 
Lybrand bought the UK end of 
Deloitte in 1990. but dropped 
the name soon afterwards and 
does not like being reminded 
about it And Touche Ross. 
which merged with the rest of 
the firm and proudly trumpets 
the Deloitte name worldwide. 


is barred by Coopers from 
using it in Britain until 1997. 

Tailing Big Six 

IT SOUNDS like something 
out of Dashiel Hammett or 
Raymond Chandler. “JLee & 
Allen: Link with FBI Chief’, 
said the press release. Any 
minute, someone will puO out 
the old equaliser and the 
hoods wil] be turning up then- 
toes an the speakeasy floor. In 
fact, it is the latest success of 


niche accounting firms. David 
Lee and T!m Allen used to run 
the forensic accounting group 
at Price Waterhouse. Last 
year, they broke away and set 
up their own specialist firm. 
Now they rave linked up with 
Hie Emerald Group, a Los 
Angeles firm set up fay Tom 
Parker, formerly of the EBl. 
The aim is to be the “Big Sev¬ 
enth" in forensic accounting. 
The Big Six firms should be¬ 
ware- Now both Lee and the 
FBI are on their heels. 


In conceit 

THERE is much talk of the 
value of non-executive direc¬ 
tors and their various skills. 
Those interested should 
check out Sir Trevor 
Holdsworth. Not content 
with being a non-executive 
director at such institutions 
as the Prudential, he is tak¬ 
ing to the concert platform. 
This Saturday sees him at 
the Wigmore Hall. London, 
playing Faurt and Chopin. 


among others. He is, of 
course, a sort of nonexecutive 
there as well. He is chairman 
of the Wigmore Hall Trust. 

Initial defeat 

THE award for the most 
doomed effort to lilt an audit 
goes to Arthur Andersen. The 
firm bid for the Royal Automo¬ 
bile Club audit, which was 
won last week fay Price Water- 
house. But did it ever seriously 
think that the RAC would be 
audited by a firm with the ini¬ 
tials'AA? 

Robert Bruce 


Journey into the 
realms of illusion 


THE speech that Sir Patrick Sheehy. the BAT 
Industries chairman, made recently on “Do 
accountants add value?" was remarkable It 
should be required reading for anyone who 
wants to understand how even the greatest 
figures in the UK corporat e sector can. with 
the best intentions, reach condnsinits that 
make lilde sense to the ordinary public 

Sir Patrick was speaking to accountants 
brought together by die London Society of 
Chartered Accountants and die Board For 
Chartered Accountants in Business. If ring is 
not the forum at which to get everything off 
your chest then you wonder what is. 

He wanned up with a minor gibe at the ex¬ 
pense of auditors. “Some modem accountants 
are prepared not only to poach the accounts of 
their peers, but to publidy impugn the 
integrity of their work." he said. How unlike 
the behaviour of companies in the midst of a 
takeover bid. nodded the audience sagely. 

Then be savaged the usefulness of pub¬ 
lished accounts. “What businessmen seek 
from their management ac¬ 
counts is a return on the 
capital employed in the com¬ 
pany and whether its fi¬ 
nances are appropriate for 
the tasks In hand." he said. 

“What they find in the annu¬ 
al report and accounts is a 
mind-numbing collection of 
complex an d highly detailed 
information. Even those 
who prepared it. if they 
understood it in the first 
place, have forgotten what it 
meant within six months of 
the year end. Most, to judge 
by the level of interest in the 
ELAT accounts, don't find it 
much use either." 

“Even City analysts.” said 
Sir Patrick, “whose reputa¬ 
tions depend on their ability _ 

to dissect the minutiae of 
accounts, find it difficult to distinguish 
between reality and illusion." That is rating 
analysts somewhat highly, but you can see 
what he is getting at But his problem is that 
he does not see it as anything to do with him. 
If analysts could distinguish between reality 
and illusion, “most finance directors would 
not be so resistant to accounting treatments 
which result in lower profits”. 

Here we really start to enter the realms of 
illusion. Most finance directors are opposed 
to accounting policies that would lower 
profits because they have an overbearing 
chairman bellowing at them that he is 
damned if some twit of an auditor thinks a 
true and fair view means lower profits. 

Sir Patrick then turned to the wonderful 
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Bruce 


old chestnut of how companies cannot cope 
with rules; particularly if they are new ones. 
He said “the objectives of the Accounting 
Standards Board and the Cadbury commit¬ 
tee seemed entirely laudable”. Bur “what we 
were not entitled to expert was the blizzard of 
consultative documents, best practice, code of 
conduct and laws, rales and regulations, 
which followed tbe establishment of these 
new regulatory bodies". 

It is difficult to see what Sir Patrick had 
expected. AU these bodies were set up after a 
period when company accounts were largely 
not worth the paper they were printed on and 
corporate behaviour hand sunk well below 
public expectations. Auditors take a lot of the 
blame for not being tougher in stopping the 
rot But tbe people who were causing the rat 
were boards of directors. They could have 
hardly expected the people charged with 
cleaning up the mess to have stayed at home 
building daisy-chains out of paper dips. Sir 
Patrick then argued that this blizzard of rules 
was “leading to a costly 
obsession with control" and 
asked of the auditors, “bow 
can a profession whose first 
responsibility is to measure 
the creation of wealth for 
shareholders, be party to 
such a turn of events'? The 
answer is simple. There is no 
guarantee that the share¬ 
holders' company will con¬ 
tain any wealth unless 
systems of internal control 
prevent directors squander¬ 
ing it or even walking off 
with it 

To give turn his due. Sir 
Pa trick’s arguments about 
audit firms hiding behind 
rules are sound. The flight of 
the large firms from judg- 

_ ment to rales has, as he said, 

transformed them “from in¬ 
dependent auditor to fee-driven huckster”. 
But it is not all their fault As Sir Patrick said, 
“companies seek to find their way round new 
standards, rales and regulations almost as 
soon as they are published. Their bankers 
and their lawyers are always saying 'show 
me the text where it says il cannot be done'.” 
He added: “The battle now joined between 
tiie rule-breakers and tbe rule-makers is 
ultimately futile.” Quite so. But it is up to the 
rule-breakers, the boards of directors, to do 
something about it Without rule-breakers, as 
Sir David Tweedie, of the ASB. has argued 
endlessly, the need for rale-makers does 
somewhat diminish. Sir Patrick’s speech was 
a revealing one. But I doubt if what it 
revealed was what he intended. 
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Regina v H ‘ (Evidence: 
Corroboration) 

Before Lord Mackay of Clashfcm. 
Lord Chancellor. Lord Griffiths, 
Lord MustiU. Lord Lkyd of Ber¬ 
wick and Lord Nicholls of 
Birkenhead 
[Speeches May 24] 

Where a defendant had been 
charged in the same indictment 
with sexual offences of a similar 
nature upon his adopted daughter 
and his stepdaughter, the judge 
had been entitled to allow the 
prosecution to rely on the evidence 
of each complainant as similar feet 
evidence regarding the offence 
against the other complainant, 
notwithstanding that die credibil¬ 
ity or accuracy of their accounts 
was said to be compromised by 
collusion. Tbe witnesses' credibil¬ 
ity was a matter for the jury. 

The House of Lords so bekl in 
dismissing an appeal by H against 
the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal. Criminal Division (Lord 
Justice Russell. Mr Justice French 
and Mr Justice Harrison) (7he 
Timas March 2.1994; [1994] IWLR 
809) upholding his conviction on 
four counts alleging indecent 
assault upon, gross indecency 
towards arid unlawful sexual inter¬ 
course with his adopted daughter 
S and indecent assault upon his 
stepdaughter C. 

The point of law of general 
public importance was "How 
should the trial judge deal with a 
similar fact case ... where the 
Crown proposes to call more than 
one complainant and to rely on 
each as corroborating the evidence 
of the other ... and the defence 
demonstrates that there is a risk 
that the evidence is contaminated 
by collusion or other factors?" 

Mr Michael Beckman, QC and 
Mr Stanley Best for H: Mr Neil 
Butterfield, QC and Mr Jeremy 
Gibbons for the Crown. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR 
said that it had been accepted that 
on the fads of foe case there must 
have existed a risk of cottuswn 
between S and C. Counsel for foe 
appellant had submitted that 
where there was a real risk of 
contamination, similar ta ro 
donee was not legally probative 
and was neither admissible nor 

corroborative. Where a i rea, _^ sk 
existed foal there had been collu¬ 
sion between ^ntesses. foe evi¬ 
dence of those witnesses could not 
be allowed to go before foe jury as 

therefore consider whatever cred¬ 
ible evidence was available, not 
just the deposition*!before deed¬ 
ing whether or rw there a red 

risk of contammanon, and that 
while a voire fore .«» J® 
avoided if possible, it might be 

"““ftnlstoP 

distinct querio“ 

whether a p««* 0 f was 

Xflar fact evidence for foe pur- 
Se of being adduefri m the trial 

the supporting evidence to be 
whether « “uld be 


used as corroboration. On foe 
coming into effect of sections 32 
and 33 of the Criminal Justice and 
PubBc Order Art 1994, the second 
question would no longer have its 
present importance. 

In DPPvP Q1991] 2 AC +f7) the 
House said that where a father 
was charged with sexually abusing 
a young daughter, evidence that he 
had alio sinrifarty abused other 
young children of the family was 
admissible if the similarity was 
sufficiently strong or there was 
other sufficient relationship be¬ 
tween the events described and foe 
evidence of the other young child¬ 
ren cS foe family and the abuse 
charged that the evidence, it ac¬ 
cepted, would so strongly support 
the truth of that charge that it was 
fair to admit it notwithstanding its 

prejudicial sffecL 

Tbe principles which deter¬ 
mined whether one piece of evi¬ 
dence could corroborate another 
were the same, but there was a 
further requirement that foe evi¬ 
dence proposed to be used as 
corroboration bad to be indepen¬ 
dent of the evidence sought to be 
corroborated. 

Although there was no question 
of collusion or other contamination 
of the evidence raised in DPP vP. h 
was important to notice that the 
test of the necessary relationship 
was put upon the basis that tbe 
evidence was accepted. That was 
essential for a test of the kind set 
out inDPP vPtobeworiaMesince 
it was obvious that if the evidence 
was not accepted it would have no 
probative force at an. 

By admitting evidence as similar 
fact evidence foe judge was mx to 
beheld as having accepted foal the 
evidence was true. That was 

properly a matter for the jury if the 

judge decided that tbe evidence 
shrailri be property admissible 

before them. In the present case foe 

evidence had been property admit¬ 
ted as similar fact evi d enc e , 

Turning to tte second question, 
ink vAnanifumaroyanan (TI994II 
WLR 788) ii was held that if there 
existed a real risk that foe evidence 

of one complainant might have 
been contaminated by the evidence 
of another complainant fooe 
could be no murual corroboration 
between them. Thai was because 
the value of potentially corrobo¬ 
rative evidence depended on its 
being independent. 

In his Lordship's view, where 
the evidence was such that a. jury 
could properly accept that it was. 
not contaminated it was right for 
the judge to leave that evidence 
before foe jury for them to assess 
its weight . 

The judge was entitled to rule it 
put as providing a basis for 
corroboration only if no reason¬ 
able jury oould accept it as refirtfe. 

So long as a real risk of contamina¬ 
tion was underetood to mean such 
ft risk that no reasonable jury 
could be sure that the evidence was 
not contaminated. Ananthanar^y- 
anan was in accordance with 

Ryder (The Times March 
16. 1993; [1994^.2 All ER 859) the 


Court of Appeal held inter alia, 
that “if the evidence is admitted 
but at foe end of the case {foe 
judge] takes the view foatfoereis a 
real possibility of collusion he 
should tell the jury in summing up 
not to use the evidence as 
corroboration." 

Again, if one understood the 
phrase “real possibility of collu¬ 
sion" as referring to a situation in 
which no reasonable jury could 
accept the evidence as being free 
from collusion the manner in 
which that situation should be 

in accortfaneewithprwapl^ 

His Lordship answered the 
question of law as follows: 

1 Where there was an application 
to exclude evidence on tbe ground 
that it did not qualify as similar 
fan evidence and the submission 
raised a question of collusion friot 
only deliberate but including un¬ 
conscious influence of one witness 
by another) foe judge should 
approach the question of admis¬ 
sibility oruhe basis that tbe similar 
facts alleged were true and apply 
the test set out by the House in 
DPP v P accordingly. It followed 
that generally collusion was not 
relevant at that stage. 

2 If a submission was made 
raising a question of collusioo in 
such a way as to cause the judge 
difficulty in applying the test 
referred to he might be compelled 
to hold a voire dire. 

' The situations in which collu¬ 
sion was relevant in (he consid¬ 
eration of admissibility would only 
arise in a very exceptional case of 
which no Illustration had been 
afforded in the argument on the 
appeal, ten it was righrto indude it 

as a possibility since it was difficult 
to foresee all the circumstances 
that might arise. 

The present was certainly not a 
case in which the risk of collusio n 
affected foe application of foe test 

3 If evidence of similar farts was 
admitted and rircumstsnces were 
adduced in tbe course of foe trial 
which indicated that no reasonable 
jury could accept the evidence as 
free from collusion foe judge 
should direct the jury foul it could 
not be relied upon as oorroboration 
or for any other purpose adverse to 
foe defence. 

4 Where that was nor so but foe 
question of collusion had been 
raised foe judge had to dearly 
draw foe importance of collusion 
to foe attention of foe jury and 
leave it to them to decide whether, 
notwithstanding such evidence of 
collusion as might have been pul 
before them, they were satisfied 
that foe evidence could be relied 
upon as free from collusion and tell 
them that if they were not so 
satisfied they could not property 

rdy on it as corroboration or for 
other purpose adverse to the 


In all the cases which might 
arise in this part of the law the 
statutory discretion provided by 
section 78 of foe Police and 
Criminal Evidence Act 1984 and 
the common law discretion pre¬ 


served by section 82(3) of the Act 
had to be kept in mind. 

LORD GRIFFITHS, agreeing 
that the appeal be dismissed, said 
that ii was the duty of foe judge u> 
rule on the admissibQny of evi¬ 
dence on die assumption that the 
prosecution statements would be 
accepted by the jury as truthful 
and accurate. 

if the evidence was admitted it 
was for the jury then to determine 
its credibility and that applied to 
similar fact evidence as it did to all 
other admissible evidence. 

LORD MUST1LL. also agreeing 
that tbe appeal be dismissed, said 
that there could be no doubt in foe 
present case that if the evidence of 
one complainant had been admis¬ 
sible as similar fact it must have 
served to corroborate the evidence 
of the other. 

On the question oi admissibility, 
foe rationale of the reception of 
similar fact evidence in cases such 
as foe present did not justify either 
the proposition of law that foe 
existence of a risk of collusion 
between complainants made the 
evidence inadmissible or the in¬ 
auguration of a practice whereby 
the possibility of risk was explored 
on a voire dire. 

In such cases, otherwise than in 
exceptional situations, the judge 
should rule on admissibility of the 
evidence by assuming foe witness 
statements to be unembroidered 
truth, leaving it to the jury to 
decide, in foe light of whatever 
attack might be made on it during 
the trial, what weight should be 
given to it- 

His Lordship added “otherwise 
than in exceptional situations" so 
that the rule did not later prove too 
rigid, although he was at present 
unable to envisage any situation 
where a voire dire might be 
appropriate. 

Lord Lloyd and Lord Nicholls 
delivered speeches agreeing with 
the Lord Chancellor's answers to 
foe question of law and dismissing 

the appeaL 

Solicitors:' Siarbuck & Mack. 
Fareham; CPS, HQ. 


Bolton Metropolitan District 
Council and Others v Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Environ¬ 
ment and Others 

Before Lord Goff of Quevefey, 
Lord MustiU Lord Sfynn of Had¬ 
ley, Lord Lloyd of Berwick and 
Lord Sleyn 
[Speeches May 24] 

Inplanning decisions tbe secretary 
of state had to state his reasons in 
sufficient detail so as to enable the 
reader to know what his conclu¬ 
sion was on foe principal im¬ 
portant controversial issues. 

Where the secretary of stare 
sated his condusan, right or 
wrong, on vital issues they were 
adequate, even though they were 
not very full and were in certain 
respects badfy expressed. 

The House of Lords so held 
allowing an appeal by the Sec¬ 
retary of State for the Environ¬ 
ment. Manchester Ship Canal Co 
and Ttafibrd Park Development 
Corporation from an order dated 
July 8,1994 of the Court of Appeal 
(Lord Justice GlideweU, Lord Jus¬ 
tice Hoffmann and Lard Justice 
Hobhouse) (The Times August 4: 
(1994) 69 P & CR 324) allowing an 
appeal by a consortium of Bohan. 
Bury. Oldham. Rochdale. Stock- 
port. Taroeside and Wigan Metro¬ 
politan District Councils and 
Manchester City Council against 
an order dated October 15,1993 of 
Mr Justice Schiemann ((1993) 67 P 
&CR333). 

The judge had dismissed the 
consortium's application under 
section 288 of the Town and 
Country Planning Art 1990 to 
quash a decision of the secretary of 
state dated March 4.1993 by which 
planning permission was granted 
to Ship Canal lor the development 
of a sub-regional shopping centre 
and regional sports complex on 
land in Traffbrd Park. Greater 
Manchester. That land was within 
the area of reponsibility of the 
corporation. 

Mr Duncan Ousetey, QC and 
Mr Christopher Katkowski for foe 
secretary of state: Mr Brian Aril. 
QC and Mr BauJ Stincbcombe for 


Indemnity costs can 
be awarded 


MeDotwefl v Woodbonse ft 
Jones and Others 
Where a party m personal injury 
proceedings had made a written 
offer by way of Calderbank letter 
[Calderbonk v Calderbank ([1976] 
Fare to the other party and that 

offer had been refused, when the 
offeror had been awarded dam¬ 
ages in excess of the offer made, 
indemnity costs could in principle 
be awarded by the court. 

Mr Justice Waterhouse so held 
in the Queents Bench Division on 
April 10 when awarding damages 
for personal injury to foe plaintiff, 
Darren Anthony McDonnell, the 
second third and fourth defen-. 


dants. McNicholas Engineering 
Ud, Ballard Plant Hire Ltd. and 
Later Plant & Equipment Ud. 

HIS LORDSHIP said, foal al¬ 
though in that kind of case 
indemnity costs could in principle 
be awarded, foe plaintiffs 
Calderbank letter was dated 
merely six days before the trial 
commenced. 

In his Lordship's opinion, foe 
final steps in the action should be 
completed in good time to allow 
the defendant to respond in time; 
the defendants could not be ex¬ 
pected u evaluate an offer such as 
was made in the present case, 
unless they had reasonable time in 
which to consider il 


Ship Canal; Miss Susan Hamp¬ 
ton, QC and Mr Sebastian Head 
for the corporation: Mr Robin 
Purchas, QC and Mr Meyric 
Lewis for the consortium. 

LORD LLOYD said thar the 
case illustrated a weakness in foe 
planning system- The original 
planning application for a new 
shopping centre at Trafford Parte 
was made as long ago as July 21. 
1996. 

There had since been two public 
inquiries. The first lasted from 
September 22.1987 to February 26. 
I99S, and the second frren June 9 to 
July 17, 1992. The final derision 
letter was dated March 4.1993. 

During that lengthy period there 
had been major changes in govern¬ 
ment policy and in eccaiomk 
conditions. That had resulted in 
extensive post-inquiry representa¬ 
tions bring placed before the 
secretary of state which he was 
obliged to take into account when 
reaching his derision. 

At one stage the secretary of state 
was being pressed to reopen the 
inquiry for a third time. But he 
resisted the suggestion. 

The opponents of tbe planning 
consent started proceedings under 
the 1990 Art on April 14, 1993. 
claiming that the secretary of state 
had failed to take certain material 
considerations into account and 
-asserting that in certain respects 
his derision was perverse: It was 
contended that he had failed to 
give proper reasons for his de¬ 
rision. or that his reasons were so 
obscure as to be unintelligible. 

The first application was 
submitted for Ship Canal for the 
development of a sub-regional 
shopping centre on land at 
Trafford Park, adjoining the M63 
motorway. Two subsequent 
applications related to the same 
development, and included with it 
a proposed regional sports com¬ 
plex on a total area of 123 hectares. 

That land was part of a larger 
area designated as an urban 
development area under section 
134 of the Local Government 
Planning and Land Act I960. The 
Corporation, whose function it was 
to support regeneration within its 
area, had supported Ship Canal 
throughout 

At the public inquiry, there were 
other applications before (he 
inspector, including two other 
proposals for sub-regional shop¬ 
ping centres, together with other 
more modest shopping develop¬ 
ments. The inspector concluded 
that there was room only for one 
new shopping centre. He recom¬ 
mended that Ship Canal's applica¬ 
tions be granted and foe others 

refused. 

In bis interim derision letter 
dated August 23.1909 the secretary 
of state accepted the inspector’s 
recommendation, but subject to a 
concern about traffic congestion at 
junction 3 on the M63 motorway, 
in foe light of comments which he 
had received from foe Department 
of Transport. So he asked tor 
written representations on dial 
specific .issue. 


Two years l at er die Department 
of Transport changed its mind. Il 
no longer required an additional 
lane running south between junc¬ 
tions 3 and 4. Instead, it required 
an additional lane running north 
between junctions 2 and 3. So the 
secretary of scare asked for farther 
written representations. 

On November 4. 1991 he an¬ 
nounced that be would reopen tbe 
inquiry, limited to the specific issue 
which he had raised. After foe 
second inquiry was held the 
inspector recommended that plan¬ 
ning permission be granted, on 
condition that certain rather lim¬ 
ited road works be carried out at 
junction 3. He did not regard an 
additional north-bound lane as 
necessary. 

There followed foe secretary of 
state's second and final decision 
letter in which he again accepted 
ihr inspector's recommendation. 

There were two broad areas of 
challenge to that letter: 

First, that die secretary of state 
had not dealt properly with the 
question of urban regeneration 
and. in particular, with foe effect of 
foe proposed development on exit¬ 
ing shopping centres in Greater 
Manchester. * 

Second, that be bad not dealt 
properly with the suggestion that 
the site at Trafford Parte should be 
reserved to industrial dev¬ 
elopment, and in particular dev¬ 
elopment associated with high 
technology. 

In planning derisions, what foe 
secretary of state must do was to 
state his reasomm sufficient detail 
to enable foe reader to know what 
conclusion he had reached on the 
principal important controversial 
issues. To require him to refer to 
every material consideration. how¬ 
ever insignificant. and to deal with 
every argument, however periph¬ 
eral. would be io impose an 
unjustifiable burden; see Hope v 
Secretary of State for The Environ¬ 


ment ((1975) 3! P&CR 120.123). If 
the secretary of state had failed to 
deal with urban regeneration at 
all. then of course his derision 
letter would be vulnerable. But 
that was not die case. He stated his 
conclusion, right or wrong, on that 
vital issue, and although his 
reasons might not be very falL and 
were in certain respects badly 
expressed, they were adequate. 

The secretary of state had a 
difficult derision to make in 1969 
when he issued his interim de¬ 
cision letter. He had not only to 
balance foe advantages of allow¬ 
ing development within an urban 
development area at Trafford Park 
against tbe disadvantages to other 
shopping centres but also to take 
numerous other factors into ac¬ 
count. 

By 1993 the decision had become 
even more difficult since foe bal¬ 
ance of advantage had shifted in 
the meantime. The question was 
whether it had shifted sufficiently 
to justify reopening the inquiry or 
refastng permission. Thai was 
essentially a matter for the sec¬ 
retary of state's planning judg¬ 
ment 

The inspector accepted that 
Trafford Park would be suitable 
for high technology industry, but 
nevertheless recommended, on 
balance, that it should not be 
reserved for thar purpose. In his 
view, the balance of advantage lay 
with the Ship Canal’s proposal. 

How ihen did the secretary of 
state deal with this new point? In 
paragraphs 14 and 19 showed that 
he had taken account of the new 
argument. It could not be said that 
he had disregarded it altogether. 
He did not have to mention 
everything. 

Lad Goff. Lord MustilL Lord 
Sfynn and Lad Sieyn agreed. 

Solicitors: Treasury Solicitor; 
Stephenson Harwood; Nabarro 
Nathanson; Sharpe Pritchard. 


Judge should not act 
as prosecutor 


Regina v Wood Green 
Crown Court, Ex parte 
Taylor 

Before Lord Justice McCcwan and 
Mr Justice Miichdl 
(Judgment May 15 

It was inappropriate to a judge to 
conduct foe respondent prosecu¬ 
tion's case when involved in 
determining an appeal by way of 

case stated from conviction by 
justices where an advocate for foe 
jHPsecutkmwasabsenL 

The Queen’s Bench Divisional 
Court so held in allowing an 
application by Colin Martin Tay¬ 
lor for an outer of certiorari to 
quash foe dismissal by Wood 
Green Crown Court pudge Gerber 
and justices) of his appeal against 
conviction of refusing to provide a 
breath specimen far analysis. 

Mr Nicholas Leviseur for the 
applicant Mr Chiles Digby for 


foe prosecution. 

LORD JUSTICE McCOWAN 
said that there was force in foe 
argument foal the judge's actions 
amounted to a procedural irr^u- 
ferny if only because he was not 
aloof from the proceedings hut had 
descended into foe arena and 
justice was not sera to be done. 

If ix -ms important that to a trial 
with a jury foe judge should not act 
as a prosecutor (ree R v Grafton 
Q199311QB101) it was all the more 
so when he was part of foe fact 
finding tribunaL 

The right procedure would be to 
treat foe decision as a nullity and 
quash the order dismissing the 
appeal- Tbe conviction would 
stand subjea to an appeal before 
another judge and justices. 

Solicitors: Cordell libber & Co 
North Finchley; CPS. Wood 
Green. 









■ CINEMA 

Could you write 
a screenplay with 
the panoramic 
sweep and epic 
themes of Gone 
With the Wind?. 



■ CINEMA 

... or one 
that rivals Four 
Weddings and a 
Funeral for 
wit warmth 
and romance? 
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Would Anthony 
Hopkins just 
love to get 
his teeth into 
your dark and 
subtle dialogue? 



If so, enter 
our competition 
and you could 
soon be pitching 
your ideas to 
the big studios 


Write yourself into the movies 



THE^^TIMES 

SCREEN 

WRITING 

COMPETITION 


A competition for 

screenwriters? But 
surely, by the time 
they reach the res¬ 
taurant around the comer 
from the cinema, everybody 
who has just seen a great 
movie knows exactly how to 
write the perfect screenplay? 

And hey, why don't we 
double the box office by giving 
audiences Pulp Fiction and 
Four Weddings combined? 
Get a load of this: two hitmen 
drive to a series of toff wed¬ 
ding ceremonies in Sussex — 
discussing along the way 
things like foot massage and 
what they call cheeseburgers 
in France — and then they 
shoot some of the wedding 
guests, often accidentally. Got 
it? So quick — book me first 
class to LA and reserve me 
Warren Beany's old suite at 
the Beverly Wilshire. 

Jeanne Moreau, like most 
people in the business, knows 
that it is rarely that easy. She 
once complained to a roomful 



K;v. 
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“We've got great film directors, actors, technicians. What Britain lacks is writers*': Tun Sevan, Norma Heyman. Marie Shivas and David Aukin will be judging the Times competition 



of film-makers that if the 
screenwriters she had been 
reading made chairs, they 
would all be sitting on their 
backsides. Mei Brooks once 
swore that "anybody can dir¬ 
ect: there are only II good 
writers". Millions would like 
to be No 12. 

"It's an enormous pleasure 
to read a great script," says 
Marie Shivas. who commis¬ 


^ „ __ Royal Festival Hall 7.30pm 

Friday 26 May ___ 

Libor Pesek conductor 
Raphael Oleg violin 

Novak Eternal Longing 
Szymanowski Violin Concerto No. 1 
Strauss Also sprach Zarathustra 

All seats £10 and unreserved. ^ ^ 

£S for chRdren, students, unemployed and aver 60s. 

Phone 0171 928 8800 to book your ticket s. 


sions up to 20 films a year for 
the BBC. "It makes up for all 
the dross. The ones that give 
you pleasure when you read 
them, like The Snapper and 
Truly, Madly, Deeply — Id be 
lucky if I read one or two of 
those a month." 

And it's not just the shortage 
of good screenplays, but how 
few are home-grown that sad¬ 
dens British producers. 
Where. Tim Bevan wants to 
know, are Britain’s great 
screenwriters? Why aren’t 
their signatures on the 50 to 
100 film scripts that arrive 
every week at his production 
company. Working Title? 

Which is not the same as 
saying that there isn’t British 
talent. There is, and Bevan 
admires and hires it: his first 
movie was My Beautiful 
Laundrette and his most suc¬ 
cessful was Four Weddings 
and a Funeral, both penned in 
Britain. But there isn't enough 
of it “WeYe got directors. 
We’ve got actors who can open 
ffims. We have great techni¬ 
cians. What is lacking is the 
writing. 


T oday we launch The Times Screen¬ 
writing Competition, designed to find 
that rare talent in modem cinema — the 
gifted writer. Our competition is open to 
anybody writing in English and aged 16 or 
over. The winner will take an all-expenses- 
paid trip to Hollywood to pitch his or her idea 
to the leading studios. For details of how to 
enter, see below (right). The judges are Tim 
Bevan of Working Title, which made Four 
Weddings and a Funeral; Nonna Heyman, 
who produced Dangerous Liaisons; Mark 
Shivas. head of film at the BBC; and David 
Aukin, head of drama at Channel 4. Here they 
explain what they are looking for. 


•There are a lot of good 
scriptwriters in Britain, but 
they are in TV. What we are 
not good at is writing a small 
idea on a big canvas, which is 
what the Americans are good 
at" Another Bevan gripe: 
“British writers don't under¬ 
stand collaboration ‘the way 
American writers do. Film is a 
collaborative process.” 

Norma Heyman, the inde¬ 


pendent producer of Danger¬ 
ous Liaisons and The Honor¬ 
ary Consul . agrees. “A lot of 
British scriptwriters deliver a 
script and think that's it” She 
is about to film Christopher 
Hamptons script of Conrad’s 
The Secret Agent. “American 
scriptwriters deliver a script 
knowing that theyH be prun¬ 
ing and honing. It’s a problem 
British screenwriters must 


face: there is a process of 
collaboration, and it’s called 
film-making." 

Shivas. too, echoes this “un¬ 
willingness of writers to work 
on refining their script” but 
says that it may be a function 
of not paying enough. “If you 
get a Hollywood-size whack, 
maybe you expect to rewrite." 

The money is improving 
here, but anyone expecting to 
become a millionaire over¬ 
night faces the same odds as a 
drama-school graduate ex¬ 
pecting to become as big as 
Robert De Niro: it's possible, 
but not for everyone. A new 
writer fora modestly budgeted 
British feature film might 
draw £20.000 for delivering 
several drafts. A big name 
might get three times that 

Still, many writers who 
envy Joe “Basic Instinct " 
Eszterhas’s pay cheque, and 
who may have misunderstood 
Alfred Hitchcock’s quip that 
“the cinema is not a slice of 
life, but a piece of cake", settle 
on a screenwriting career. 
After alL Hollywood makes 
500 movies a year and one of 


them might as well be yours. 

So what's the trick, tun? “A 
story." says Bevan. “that 
catches your attention, and 
good characters that are be¬ 
lievable. If those two criteria 
are met then you are probably 
within the top half per cent of 
screenplays. Then there's good 
structure and. for us at Work¬ 
ing Title, commerriality." 

Shivas knows he can start 
getting excited when the script 
has "interesting characters, 
who usually have seme ambi¬ 
tions. who are setting out on a 
course of action: scenes where 
they don’t necessarily talk a 
great deal, where there is some 
inner cloth ticking — though 
hat doesn’t mean it has to be a 
thriller." 

Repetition is Shivas’s early 
warning system for disap¬ 
pointment when he script 
starts telling you things you 
already know. “People start 
telling each oher what they- 
already know, or telling ^you 
things you don’t need to know. 
Scripts where the characters 
are called ‘Man r and ’Man 2*. 
‘Woman P and 'Woman 2’. 


Scripts hat are set in no 

particular place." 

For David Aukin. executive 
director of the National The¬ 
atre until he took over Chan¬ 
nel 4‘s drama and film output 
in 1990. the sign of a good 
screenplay is whether the writ¬ 
er has an individual voice. “All 
our most successful films 
show this at an early stage. It’s 
no coincidence hat the three 
Oscar nominations we got this 
year were all for screenplays. 
For us hat’s the beginning, 
he middle and he end.” 

What else? “It's important 
hat people should be true to 
themselves." he says. “You 
can’t second-guess an audi¬ 
ence. Or Hollywood. Even as 
successful and ’Hollywood' a 
film as Forrest Gump was 
turned down by every studio 
in Hollywood. It was only 
made because Tom Hanks 
wanted to make it. 

“One of the essentials of 
screen writing is the power of 
he narrative — people fight¬ 
ing off sleepiness because they 
want to know what happens 
next. To get it right needs hard 
work. You cant just toss it off.” 

“Try it out on your friends," 
advises Aukin. who gets per¬ 
haps 5,000 film scripts and 
outlines a year — some from 
writers known to all of us, 
others known only to their 
mothers. “As soon as you see 
heir eyes glaze over, then you 
know it’s time to start again. 
Audiences are much more 
sophisticated than people give 
hem credit for. They are used 
to taking in narrative: TV 
commercials tell a whole story 
in 30 seconds." 

Heyman detects he whiff of 
a stinker when she collides 
info “over^writing, over-elabo¬ 
ration. over-exposition. The 
characters have to be dear 
from what hey do. Learn to 
pare down. Realise that the 
camera can speak. A glance, a 
reaction, he back of a head 
can also speak. And don't give 
everything away in he first 
five minutes. Make me want 
to turn he page." j 

Joe Joseph 



Grey areas exposed in the high street 


HOW much influence does 
radio have? Outside he polit¬ 
ical sphere, I ■ suspect he 
answer is “not much”. If that 
is correct, hen programmes 
hat expose practices which 
adversely affect he listener 
are not serving any purpose 
beyond informing he listen¬ 
ers that hey are being sinned 
against and giving the pro¬ 
gramme-maker good feelings. 
These are not small achieve¬ 
ments but it is a pity hat he 
larger achievement of getting 
something changed appears to 
be left, in broadcasting, to 
television. 

I doubt, for example, hat 
anything much will come of 
Tuesday’s Pace the Facts 
(Radio 4). But that something 
should come of it cannot be in 
doubt. 

The programme’s heme 
was competition polity in 
business and it demonstrated 
hat high street competition is 
often a joke. Consumers have 
known this for some time, for 
as we prowl he high street in 
search of a television, say, we 
soon discover that when it 
comes to pricing he main 
shops seem to be in some sort 
of psychic communion. 

In one case. Face the Facts 
took a particular television set 
which one could buy foe as 
little as £499 in one shop or, er, 
E499 in another, and hen 
went off to London's favourite 
electric bazaar, also known as 
he Tottenham Court Road. 
There, he television could be 
bought for £425. The dealer 
had got it through he “grey 
market", which is perfectly 

legal but frowned on try manu¬ 
facturers. So frowned upon 
hat the dealer could not risk 
advertising the television at 
that price, because if he did the 
manufacturers would send a 
man around to tell him off. 

We also learnt that he high 
street chain Boots can sell 
what we call perfume but 
what Givenchy, Estee Lauder 
etal call “fine fragrances", but 
the high street trader Super¬ 
drug cannot, except through 
the grey market Why? 
Because the fragrance-makers 
do not think Superdrug has 
he "right image”. 

Can something be done 
about tins nonsense? Not by 
he Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission, which has re¬ 
cently become moribund. So 
moribund that whereas seven 
years ago he MMC forced 
brewers to let oher beers into 
their tied pubs, it recently 




ruled hat he refusal of Walls 
to let oher ice-creams into 
shops it supplied was not 
against he public interest. 

Nor is there much hope 
from he Office of Fair Trad¬ 
ing. which is toothless. Indeed, 


as Face the Facts showed, he 
European Commission can 
walk into a British shop 
without notice and demand to 
see he books, but he OFT 
apparently cannot. 

This is scandalous. Some¬ 


thing should be done. Perhaps 
all hose late-opening high 
street electrical goods shops 
had their price-fixed radios 
tuned to Face the Facts and 
will now, all shame and 
contrition, start slashing 
prices willy-nilly. Dream on. 

Peter Barnard 


Win the chance to be a 
Hollywood scriptwriter 


4 


%< 


The Times starts a competition today to find 
he country s brightest and best filmwriting 
talent 

First prize is an all-expenses-paid trip to 
Hollywood with introductions for the winner 
to pitch their script 
to key executives at 
the major studios. 

Accommodation 
will be at he famed 
Chateau Marmont 
Hotel, haunt of 
screenwriters on 
Sunset Boulevard. 

The first five 
runners-up (and he 
winner) will be 
given places at 
workshops run by 
he judges to help 
develop their 
scripts. Five more 
runners-up will 
each win a place on 
one of he UK 
screenwriting courses run by Robert McKee, 
among he best-known Los Angeles film 
teachers. 

The competition judges are at the top in 
British film-making. They are: David Aukin. 
head of drama at Channel 4 Television; Tim 
Bevan. managing director of Working Title 
Films; Norma Heyman, managing director 
of NFH Productions; and Mark Shivas, who 
commissions about 20 films a year for 
BBC Television. 

Our hunt for talent is in earnest Tim * 
Bevan says: This competition puts the 
finger on our weakness in Britain. We vegot 
directors, actors like Anthony Hopkins, 

Hugh Grant, Daniel Day-Lewis and Emma 
Thompson. We have funding. And great 
technicians. What is lacking is he writing 
for he cinema. 

The competition is open to anyone aged 


16 and over, writing in he English 
language, who has no feature-film credits in 
he professional cinema. 

HOW TO ENTER 

Send us a lOOword selling paragraph for 
your film which 
includes he tide; a .. 
treatment of not 
more than 750 
words incorporating 
story, characters, 
structure and genre; 
plus one sample 
scene with dialogue. 
Original film 
treatments only will 
be considered; 
adaptions or wholly 
animated films are 
not eligible. Enclose 
four of the six 
. tokens we are 
publishing over the, 
next week on page • 
— four or five of he 
newspaper. Your name, address and daytime 
telephone number must be on the first sheet 
of the treatment The judges decision is final. 

Entries must be typed and double-spaced. 
A stamped-addressed envelope must be 
enclosed if you wish your entry to be 
returned. Send your entry to The Times 
Screenwriting 
Competition. 

PO Box 2248. 

Colchester 

C02SNQ. 

Normal Times 
competition rules 
apply; rules sent j 
on request. 

Closing date for 
■entries is first 
post on Monday. 

June 261995. 
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THE TIMES THURSDAY MAY 25 1995 



■ NEW FILMS 1 

One director pays 
homage to another. 
Tim Burton’s 
Ed Wood takes 

a generous look at a 
terrible film-maker 


ARTS 35 



■ NEW FILMS 2 

The engagingly 
titled Sexual 
Life of the 
Belgians proves 
to be more 
eccentric than erotic 


THEsgilStTIMES 

ARTS 



■ NEW FILMS 3 

Buddies pool their 
cliches about how 
to handle divorce 
and mid-life crisis 
in the bland 
Bye Bye Love 



Loser - and 
still champion 

CINEMA Geoff Brown on Ed Wood , the tale of a map 
who thought he was a great director, told by one who is 


■ NEW FILMS 4 

With Christopher 
Lee in classic form, 
A Feast at 
Midnight explores 
the quirks of 
boarding school life 


P erfect pint it! So 
beams fiin director 
Edward E. Wood Jr 
as the ‘RXHtTor John¬ 
son. a man once decribed as 
more living prop tlan actor, 
bangs into a door fnme in a 
studio the size of .a small 
garage. So another scene is 
popped in the can far Bride of 
the Atom, one of the-Z-grade 
follies of the man anoiued the 
world's worst directcn and 
another delightful monem in 
Tim Burton's wonderfii biog¬ 
raphy Ed Wood, which plays 
in competition at Carnes to¬ 
morrow. 

Wood's enraptured re¬ 
sponse to the business of 
making his movies servts as 
one of the film’s running jckes. 
While bad toors struggb to 
spit out his Jumsy dialogue, 
he mouths ; lines reverently, 
as though hey were Shake¬ 
speare. The joke is ne/er 
cheap, nera- at Wood's ex¬ 
pense: Burt >n and his lead 
actor Johnr / Depp paint an 
immensely ndearing picture 
of a sweet-r stored man with 
an interest! ig taste for high 
heels and ingora sweaters, 
blissfully ig arant of his lack 

of talent ad determined to 

make his m vies his way. < 
Undoubu Uy this is a ro^ 
man tic com ption of Wood, a 
director wh< toiled in deserved 
obscurity caring the 1950s, 
declined ii to pornography 
and died in >78. just too late to 
enjoy his s w ascent to cult 
status. Burt n hides the more 
sordid fact He prefers to 
view Wooc as a cockeyed 
visionary, a nan who believes 
himself bl od brother to 
Orson Wellinot a merchant 
of sleaze «th a genius for 
ineptitude. V ood seems equal¬ 
ly blood b )ther to Burton 
7 himself: yci can-fed the 


Davi 


Ed Wood 

Lumiere. 15.127 mins 
Wonderful story of the 
world's worst film-maker 

The Sexual Life 
of the Belgians 

Metro. 18.80 mins 
Laid-back . quirky 
sexual odyssey 

Bye Bye Love 
Warner West End 
12 ,105 mins 
Facile comedy for 
male baby boomers 

A Feast at 
Midnight 

MGM Trocadero 
PG. 106 mins 
Whimsical happenings 
at an English 
boarding school 

Richie Rich 

Warner West End 
PG. 95 mins 
Macaulay Calkin's 
last gasp? 


bizarre creator of Edward 
Scissorhands reaching out to 
caress this misfit from the 
industry’s shadows. ' 
Burton's homage is awe¬ 
somely reverent and exact, 
and shot, of course, in authen¬ 
tic black-and-white. Here is 
the set from Plan 9 from Outer 
Space (die master’s worst, or 
best, achievement): mist, wob¬ 
bly gravestone and all Here 
are the famous mismatched 
lighting and the goofy dia¬ 
logue, flatly enunciated. Here, 
top. are near-perfect replicas of 
the crazy entourage who 
propped up Wood’s casts: 
Jeffn*y Jones as Criswell, the 


camp astrologer with soaring 
silver bain George “The Am¬ 
mo!” Steele as Johnson, the 
living prop, and Bill Murray 
as Wood’s waspish friend 
Bunny Breckinridge, . who 
could not quite manage a sex 
change although he went to 
Mexico to try. 

But Ed Wood does more 
than tickle a film buffs fancy 
with fond re-creations and in¬ 
jokes. It also triggers unex¬ 
pected. powerful emotions. 
The reason lies with the pride 
and glory of Wood’s troupe. 
Bela Lugosi, magnificently in¬ 
carnated by Martin Landau. 
Wood, ever star-struck, be¬ 
friends the former Dracula, 
and shepherds him through 
morphine addiction, hospital 
treatment and the loss or his 
unemployment cheques. Visi¬ 
bly deoepit, and liable to froth 
at the slightest mention of 
Boris Karloff, Lugosi still 
dings to his dignity, as he 
clings, incongruously, to two 
pet chihuahuas. The portrait is 
deeply touching. 

So is Wood's devotion to 
Lugosi. As Wood's wife Kathy 
(Patricia Arquette) observes, 
“Ed's the cnly than in town 
who doesn't pass judgment on 
people.” “That's right" Ed 
chiips with his winning smile. 
“If I did I wouldn't have any 
friends.” Burton’s film is 
equally imbued with toler¬ 
ance: one more reason why Ed 
Wood is a little masterpiece, 
and the best American film so 
far this year. 

Wood, one feels, might en¬ 
joy a dial with Jan Bucquoy. 
agent provocateur of the Bel¬ 
gian cultural scene, author of 
raunchy comic strips and die 
founder of Belgium's Museum 
of Underpants. He has now 
turned cinema director with 
The Sexual life of die Bd- 



The ever-entbusiastic director Ed Wood pohnny Depp) pitches yet another dead loss of an idea in Tim Burton’s brilliant tribute to the king of the Z movie 


gians. But anyone expecting 
shock upon shock wfll be 
disappointed. This autobio¬ 
graphical tale of Bucquoys 
first 28 years treads very 
gently through the hero's ob¬ 
sessions, from his early expo¬ 
sure to Joan Crawford in 
slacks in the Ora Johnny 
Guitar to multiple bed-hop¬ 
ping, a disastrous marriage 
ana partnership with an in¬ 
flatable doll. 

Bucquqy’s manner of direct¬ 
ing is plain, but his simple 
shots resonate with atmo¬ 
sphere. The provincial home¬ 
stead is tidy and funereal, 
drab furniture arranged just 


so. Ultimately the hero finds 
another base in a bohemian 
Brussels bar in die 1960s, 
where customers spout sound 
poems and political activism 
thrives. The film's laid-back 
style also stems from 
Bucquoys adult stand-in, ac¬ 
tor Jean-Henri Compare, 
bulky in build, despondent in 
looks: think of Stephen Pry on 
a bad day. Bucquoys funny 
and individual film, die first in 
a planned trilogy, is an unex¬ 
pected pleasure. 

Life returns to the treadmill 
with Bye Bye Love, a mostly 
wearisome Hollywood com¬ 
edy clearly conceived by and 


for male baby boomers. Three 
recently divorced dads head 
the plot; retro sounds fill the 
soundtrack, while the jokes 
deal with former wives, new 
girlfriends, and weekend cus¬ 
tody of die kids. 

Director Sam Weisman is 
no visual stylist- watching the 
film is like peering at a garish 
television sitcom, or, occasion¬ 
ally. an advert for McDon¬ 
ald’s. 

Over to Britain for Justin 
Hardy's A Feast at Midnight, 
a gauche but oddly entertain¬ 
ing film set in an English 
boarding school Robert Har¬ 
dy is the benign headmaster. 


Christopher Lee (see feature 
below) the ogre of a Classics 
teacher whose tastebuds wilt 
at the thought of the cook’s 
tofu lasagne. 

But this is principally the 
children's story, a whimsical 
story of a lonely new boy. scion 
of a famous gourmand, who 
finds his feet by establishing a 
secret feasting society. Freddie 
Findlay, the ten-year-old star, 
has die bland innocence of 
Mark Lester in Oliveri. As for 
the veterans, they dearly enjoy 
partaking in something differ¬ 
ent — so different indeed, that 
one wonders what die film's 
intended audience is. 


A far more artful child 
performer, the fast-ageing 
Macaulay CuDdru disfigures 
the screen in Richie Rich, a 
redundant comedy directed by 
Donald Richie and inspired by 
the antics of a comic book 
family. Richie's parents — 
philanthropic, happy zillian- 
aires — appear amiable 
.enough, but their o ff spri ng is 
most unpleasant During the 
plot this cosseted boy learns 
the value of friendship with 
moneyless kids; hard to 
square this with the Culkin 
money-making machine, or 
the film's dull, expensive 
trappings. 


hristefc 

I a tyri 
\~s mastq 
Midnight 
ones of the 
of his youtj. 
character 
at Wellingtod 
a bully —1 
shell-shock 
War. When 


Robinson talks to Christopher Lee, schoolmaster of the macabre 


her Lee's role as 
jnnical Classics 
in A Feast at 
t backmem- 
t^ri tying teachers 
“I based the 
on a master 
He was a bit of 
he’d suffered 
First World 
met him again 


brjught 


marly 


tink 
ii the 


Hammer head 


after the Second World War he 
was the nervous one. I think a 
lot of these men were really 
very kind underneath: vulner¬ 
able, just like my character in 
the film. Few were real sadists. 

“Schoolmasters ail have 


their acts. They use them to 
keep discipline. My matbs 
master was AT. Buckley, a 
brilliant man. He wore little 
glasses, didn’t shave well 
always had a cold and took 
you gave the wrong 


always h 
snuff. If 
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answer he had a stock re¬ 
sponse: 'Never heard of it!* 

Then there was the house 
master who would abuse us: 
'Look at this offaJ! Look at this 
ullage theyVe landed me 
with!' We didn’t know what 
ullage was, but we knew we 
were being blasted. 

“I can sympathise with the 
Rapier — that’s the nickname 
of rqy character in A Feast at 
Midnight If you’re dealing 
with Classics, you’re dealing 
with the rhythms of meticu¬ 
lous languages. When he goes 
into a rage it is.partly to get 
results, but partly real hurt, 
because some wretched boy 
puts wrong words into the 
mouth of Cicero." 

Playing the Raptor “was 
interesting—it even gave me a 
chance to do slapstick. 1 don’t 
mind that people still associate 
me with horror roles — I’m 
id of those old Hammer 
— but it's 20 years since 
die last of them, and 1 have 
been in 232 other films. 

“I've always tried to do 
something unexpected, uncon¬ 
ventional In an American TV 
film not long ago 1 played a 
businessman who was also the 
head of a gang of gay Hell's 
Angels. The interesting chall¬ 
enge is to convince people, 
whatever it is you're doing. 

“The Americans tend to cast 
me in comedy. I think I'm 
really one of those Hamlets 
who wants to be a down — 
although my clown would 
probably be rather like Lon 
Chaney’s: cm the surface a 
grimace, but underneath, the 
agony. 1 think you have to 
have opposites in every perfor¬ 
mance, in every character." 

Has he ever played a really 
tragic character? " Yes. In a 
1970 film called /. Monster. I 
never understood the title, 
because it was Jekyll and 
Hyde. All the characters had 
the names from Stevenson's 
book, except the main charac¬ 
ter who was called Marlowe 
and Blake. Jekyll is a tragic 
character, a man who cannot 
stop himself doing the most 
terrible things. I dunk I coined 
a phrase, the loneliness of 
evil’. Thars something that 
makes a character truly tragid 

“I think that on the Ham¬ 
mer pictures our saving grace 
was our communal sense of 
humour, it was just because 
we knew it could be funny that 
we did it in such a way that it 
wasn't. Because we had .that 
lightness of approach we were 
able to make it convincing. Its 
a sense of proportion.” 
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A COUP DE GRACE THAT FEW WILL FORGET. 

Nigel Andrews - Financial Times 




“Bursting with grand emotions... 

A TALE OF LOVE, INTRIGUE AND REVENGE.” 

Hugo Davenport - Daily Telegraph 


CC 


This is Caton-Jones’ finest film yet.” 

Geoff Andrew - Time Out 


cc 


One of the best screenplays of the last decade.” 

Quentin Curtis - Independent on Sunday 

This is splendid cinematic story-telling.” 

Philip French - The Observer 
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ARTS 



TONIGHT 1 


With Natalie Cole 
in the line-up, the 
BBC parades its 
wares in its 
Birmingham show. 
Music Live *95 





■ TONIGHT 2 


Robert Lepage 
brings his 
surreal staging 
of Strindberg’s 
Dream Play to 
Glasgow Tramway 


the3££&times 

ARTS 



THE 


■ THEATRE 


Judi Dench is in 
fine form leading 
a National revival 
of Absolute Hell, 
Rodney Ackland's 
sour 1952 drama 


TIMES THURSDAY MAY/B1995 



LONDON 

FIVE GUVS NAMED MOE Tha jort s 
juipng again row mat Claris Peters's 
cetebrarud musica has Pounced bar* 
mioitw West End Opening ragtit for a 
mog welcome reMn 
Aftery, Si Marta's Lane. WC2 [0171- 
3691730). Tonight. 7pm Then Lfon- 
THus.apm. Frt.SaLflpmandB45pm 

FIHE RAISERS Firffl rtght rt prevwws 
for Max Frisch's ataay* tarty parafcfe 
on ihe one-sep-oi-a-wne acceptance 
ol tyranrrj Lenka Udovtch drects a 
cast heated Sy Malcolm Hemey and 
Frances de te Tour 
FtiroratdeStiKfio 2. Crisp Road. W5 
(0181-7412255) ToragW-SoL 8pm, Sun. 
4 30pm Opens May 3ft until June 17 

TURNING WORLD- The fifth anroai 
dance festival gas inert way m week, 
featuring FranWurt's acclaimed 
SOAP Dance Theatre Cetebranons 
take *i ion compares from Europe. 
Canada and Au 9 troBo k* a senas ct 

invert me vrafc tfia pushes the bathers 

of corfemporwv dance deas. 

Place, Dukes Road. WC1 (0171-387 
00311 South Bank Centre. SE1 (0171- 
928 8800). Sadler's Wete, Rosebery 
Awue. ECt (Lit7I-7t36000). llMl 
Juw 17 

ELSEWHERE 

BIRMNGHAU- Natalie Cole, me ream 
ol Elaine Page end Michael Ball. Ned 

srvjmn. E33J 1 r. Manss Jjnsors and 
BBC National Orchestra « Wales, and 


□ AFTER EASTER Ftehgtous vwicns 
p»eopuaie a Gtoholic Utafer woman's 
WM*diwi m Anns’ Devin's onty 
rrerrmnenttv moving drama. With Stella 
GttML 

Ptl. BartM-sm. Silk Siraet EC2(0171- 
638 8891) Tonight. 7.15pm £) 

□ DESIGN FOR LIVING Rachel 

Wo&z. Rupert Graves and Marcus 
D'Amtej n Ccwartf s menage a trots 
comedy Seal Mathias's sexual rough 
ard lumbto aswrt-wmnen 
GfeJgud Snatosbuy Avenue, Wi 
[0171-494 5065) Mon-Sat. 0pm. mats 
Ttvjrs 3pm and Sal 4pm IB 

O THE DUCHESS OF MALFI Jufret 
Sieverejon and Sroon Russell Beale in 
Webster 5 tragedy ol mCasL murder 
and the borderland at the mind 
Wynflhams. Charmq Cross toad. 

WC2 (0171-369 1746) Mon-Sat. 

7.30pm mats Wed and SaL 3pm 

□ HOT MIKADO Jazz and pfiertwg 
vsrsnxi ol the Giber and Sulivan 
operetta, with NantuPoo a uomboffe 
player m a local b>g band and Yim-YUm 
a dco-wah suiger Smash hn muacal 
Oil act I mm Washington DC 
Queer's Shaftesbury Avenu9, wi 
[0171-494 3044). Tue-S3L 8pm. mats. 
Thurs. Sal and Sun. 3pm 

□ THE KJLUNG OF SISTER 
GEORGE. Minam Margotyes plays the 
tweedy soap herame m Frank Marcus's 
erceuers comedy with a Me. Serena 
Evans and Josetfibe Tewson play her 
neiK^ietdus companion and boss 
Ambassadors. West Street WC2 
t0171-*066111) Mcn-Fsv 8pm. Sal. 

8 30pm. Thus. 3pm- Sat. 5 30pm 


NEW RELEASES 

♦ DON JUAN DEMARCO (15). 
Refreshing and quirky romanU: fantasy 
abou a man who thinks NnweB to be 
Don Juan VVWi Johnny Depp. Marion 
Brando and Faye Dinawav. 

Ctopham Picture House (0171 -438 
3323) MGMs: Put ham Road (0171 370 
26581 Haymaifcet (0171 -839 1527) 
Trocarfero @(0171-434 0031) Matting 
HB1 Coronet © (0171 - 737 6705) 
Phoenbi (0181-8832233) Screen/ 
Baker Street (0171-935 2772) UCt 
Wh delays © (0171-732 333?) Warner 
0(0171-4374343) 

HOB ROY (15) Lavish but tusiy epre. 
with Liam Macron as the Scottish lob 
hero and Tim Roth heating the 
baddies AAchaet Catcn-Jones cflrects. 
with Jessca Lange. John Hurt and 
Bnan Car. 

Odoon Leicester Sq (01426-9l5 683i 

♦ STREET HCHTER1121 Mndfess 
action tmfe, from the popular video 
game, with Jaan-Cteude Van Damme 
and Die late Raul Jufia. 

MGM Chelsea 10)71352 5096) 
Odeons: Marble Arch 101426 914501) 
Swiss Cottage (01426 914096) West 
End 101426 915574) UCI Whlteteya © 
10171-7923332) 

CURRENT 

♦ BULLETS OVER BROADWAY (15) 
Diverting Woody Alen comedy set m 
New‘rorh's theatre world of the 7920s 
WNh John Cusack. Chazz Palmlnten. 
Dianne West 

BatUcui Q (0171-638 8891) Chelsea 
(0171-361 3742) Gate® 10171-727 
40431 MGM Tottenham Court Road 
[0171-636 61481 Odeons: Haymartmt 
(01426915353) Kensington <01426 
9148661 Screen/Green (0171-228 
3520) Sereen/Hfll ® (0171-435 33661 


TODAY'S EVENTS 


A daily guide to arts 
and entertainment 
compfleO by Kris Anderson 


AirtwOaMsand the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra are |ua some oMhetar«ar 
faces tntatg part in Music Use W 
rive days of events are Sealifted across 
•he city tan B you writ be there « can't 
get a SdmL don't worry — it is ai 
broadcad Svg on BSC Radw 
Ticks! Hotfino (0121-7823585). b 
person. Symphony Had. Birmingham 
Rep. Town Hal, N£C Arena and Ticket 
Shop TodayunNMay29 

GLASGOW A coup for the Tranwsy 
Robert Lepage directs hs Dramaben 
production of Strrdberg s A Dream 
Play. The actors are centered wittm a 
irtee-metra cube suspended above 
wow, performances ere tn Swedish watt 
Engftsh sutUn 

TittHMy. Abert Drive (0141 -227 
5511) Tonight-Man, 7 30pm 

MANCHESTER: Kent Nagano lakes 
up the toton loregft! tor the last concert 
In the Hate Orchestra season 
Mozart's Symphony No 15 opens the 
performance, Mowed by Strauss's 
Four Last Songs and his grandiose lone- 
poem En Heldanoben (A Hem's Lib). 
Soprano GunduWanawdzo the sobest 


THEATRE GUIDE 


Jeremy Kingston's assessment 
of theatre showing in London 
■ House tun, returns onty 
E Some seats avai la ble 
□ Seats at aS prices 


B I’M SO BIG BrDed as a tyutaky 
come lebis about a boy growing up in 
Central Europe, bewildered end 
betrayed. Presented by Told by an Idm. 
erased by former members oi Trestle. 
Compiidte and the David Glass Ensem¬ 
ble. Ukety to be a reward ng everwig. 
BAC. Lavender HM.SWI1 (0171-223 
22231. rDpens tonight- 8pm ThenTue- 
SaL 8pm. Sui 6pm ijnuijune 11.® 

BOUT IN THE COLO Newvercionat 
Dracsan tor Jet TQr. Wolfgang 
Bor chert's desparingviaw ol life as 
•Experienced by a solcfeer bad. m 
Hamburg from the Russian Iron 
Director Margarertie Forsyth wtl 
acoemuate the cabaret eiemem in the 
first play (ram post-war Germany 
Greenwich Studio. Pmce ol Orange. 
189 'Greenwich H^h Road. SE1010131 - 
858 2862). Previews lomgrt and 
tomorrow, opens Sat, aft at 8pm 

P THE PLOUGH ANO THE STARS 

O'Casey'5 tremendous tragi-comedy, in 
»lustiy acclaimed revtvai by Joe 
Dowling's all-insh company 
Garrick. Chamg Crass Road. WC2 
IQ171-S94 5610) Mon^ai, 7 45pm. 
mats Thus and Sat. 2 30pm 


CINEMA GUIDE 


Geofl Brown's WNmnl ol 
films In London and (where 
Indicated with the symbol ♦ ) 
on release across the country 


« CIRCLE OF FRIENDS (15). 
Adventures ol ttvee Utah girt! n the 
1960s Highly ccnvenftc»Hl. skghtfy 
charming, with Mmnre Driver and Chris 
O’Donnell I 

MGMs; Baker Street (0171 SOS 9772) 
Chelsea <0171 352 5098) Odeon* 
Kensington (01426 914666) Swiss 
Cottage (01426 SI 40981 West End 
[01426 915574} UCI Whiteiays fi 
[0171 792 33321 i 

CLERKS 1 18) Rough-edged, tunny 
Amur-can comedy about a day n me life 
of a oortvenwnce acre asaaari. 
Promising debut for young writer- 
drector Kovm SnMh 
Ctapham Picture (0171-498 33231 
Metro (0171 -437 0757) MGMs: Fulham 
Road (0171 -370 2636) Troeadero® 
(0171-434 0031) Renoir (0171-837 
8402) Richmond (0181-332 0030} 

♦ LEGENDS OF THE FALL I IS) 

B-?gus epic aboin a Mom ana family «arty 
in ihe caniury With Bral R>U. Aidan 
Cium and Amhony Hoptons 
MGM Chelsea (0171-352 5006) 
Shaftesbury Avenue (0171-836 6£79t 
Odeon Ke nsing ton (01426 9146661 
Swiss Cottage (01426 314098] Ua 
Whftdeys 0 (0171-782 3332) Warner 
S (0171-437 4343) 

LITTLE WOMEN (Ui Frwh. render, 
(emfnrsi version ol Ihe 19th-century 
classic, with Winona Ryder. Susan 
Sarandon, and Gabnel Byro 


Free Trade Hafl. Peter Sheet (0161 - 
834 17121 ToraghL 730pm S 

WATFORD - Anch vfcr's sufc&n lore 
for SHKiOte Sally on Ihe god Mo is The 
starting-point for Good morning, BS. 
Martin Coma Areas P G Wodehouse's 
play, acparentfy adapfed from the 
Hungarian 

Palace. Ctaendon Road (01923 
819664). Previews begin tonight 
7 45pm. opens May 30.7 45pm. Then 
Mcn-Tfiurs. 7.45pm. Fn andSaL 8pm. 
mats Sat. 3pm Unrt Juno 17 

LONDON GALLERIES 

Barbican Aden Jones- Graphic 
Retrospective (0171-638 4141). 

British Museum. Two Panels framhe 
C&Gng ol Henry Wa Parted Chamber. 
Palace of Westminster. Room 42 (0171 - 
638 1555). Design Musaun. Frank 
Uoyd Wrvgtn m Chicago (0171-407 
6261) Festival Haft Ail Unferrotod 
Multiples of the 1965s end 1990s 
(0171 -928 30Q2). Hayward' 
Landscapes ol France: impressortsm 
and rto Rivals (071-928 31441. . 
National Gdlery Gcmhrich on 
Shadows {0171-639 332D .. National 
Portrait GaBery. The Road tram 1915. 
Richard Awdon (0171-3060055) 
Se rp e nts to Mart. Waftsger (0171-402 
6075). Tate Tuns n Germany: 
Brteh Sporting An |0171-887 8000) 
V*A: Ptoumg Ranis. A History oi 
Botanical IBusnatton (0171-938 
8500) Whitechapel: GUtermo 
Kuttca 10171-522 7888) 


B TRUE LINES Baartfuftv aded 
dewsod play ol itagKcnac lonx lou - 
young treh travellers, messy on loir 
com rents and looking for gudefines 
Bush. Shepherds Bush Green. W12 
(0181-7433388). Mcn-Sa. 8pm 

□ A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE: 

DevU Thackw's acclaimed production, 
with Bernard Hit SLfrertr as the NY 
longshorem an ccnsuned by 
utspeakabie fore for he macs 
Strand. Aldwych, WC2 (0171 -930 
8800] Tue-SaL 7 45pm. ntatsHiurs, 
2pm: Sat and Sin. 3pm. 

LONG RUNNERS 

□ Arcadia Haymaftat (0171-830 
8800) . □ Blood Brothers: Phoenix 
(0171-8671044) . B Cop ace ban a. 
Pmce of Wales (0171-839 5972) 

□ Crazy tor You Mnce Edward 
10171-734 8951). B Grease: 
Oumrton (0171-416 6060)... □ tn 
Pratse ol Love ApoSo (0171-494 
5*370) B (nrSan Ink Aldwych 
(0171-416 6003) ..BLes 
MiaOrables Palace (0171 -434 0909) 

□ Mama I IDM to Sing. Cambridge 
(0171-494 5080) B Miss Saigon. 
Theatre Royal (0171-494 5400) 

□ My Night WMiHn Cnienon 
10171-8394488) M A Passionate 
Woman. Comedy (0171-369 1731). 

■ The Pti a it uni of the Opera. Her 
Mafestys (0171-494 5400) □ She 

Loves Me Savoy [0171-836 68881 

B Sunset Boulevard Adatprt (0171- 
344 00561 E The Woman in Black. 

Fortune (Ol 71 -836 2238) 

TtcVal irrtormanon suppled by Sooay 
ol London Theatre. 


Barbican @ (0171-638 8891) MGM 
Tottenham Court Rd [0171-636 6148) 

♦ THE MADNESS OF KING 
GEORGE (PG) Nigel Hawthorne r evjyt 
supreme as Alan Bemrtt's tormented 
monarch A Tine Mm transfer, wnh Hcten 
Mnen and Ian Holm 

Curzon Phoenix (0171-369 172T) 
MGMs; HaymarkBt (0171-839 1527) 
Tottenham Court Road (0171-636 
61481 Odeon Kensington (01426 
9146661 Warner © |0171 -437 4343) 

♦ MURIEL'S WEDDING (I5j: Ugly 
duclfing tecomes swan n P J. Hogan's 
Ocasierous. -queasy Aussw comedy 
MGMs: Chelsea (0i 71-3S2 5096) 
Shaftesbury Avenue i0i7i-836 6273) 
Odeonr. K e nsington (01426 914666) 
Mezzanines 101426915683) Swiss 
Cottage (01426 9i 4038) UCI 
WHteleys © 10171-792 3332) W»ner 
6(0171-437 A34 31 

♦ ONCE WERE WARRIORS (18)- 
Forceful New Zealand tale Oi Maon 
cuBure ra/aged by the urban ghetto 
Lee Tarnation daeas a pxverfrt cast 
MGMs; Fulham Road (0171 370 
26361 PkxmflRy (0171-437 356)1 
Warner® (0171-437 4343) 

♦ OUTBREAK (18) Tau reus Itniler 
(ha) rums silly VWh Dusin Hodman and 
Rene Russo and Morgan Freeman 
Director. Wolfgang Peieraen 

MGMs: Fiflham Road (0171 -370 
2636) TrocwJero®<0171-434 0331) 
ua YKhSeleys ® (0171-7SG 3332) 
Warner ® (0171 -437 4343) 

e THE SHAWSHANK 
REDEMPTION How ro survive long 
decades n prison Engr-sssrag drama 
wAh Tim Robbins and Morgan Freeman 

Odeons: Mezzanine ® (01436 

9156831 Series Cottage (Q1426 914l»8) 


THIS was not die last play 
Rodney Ackland wrote, but its 
atrocious reception by the 
London critics in 1952 - when 
it was titled, in a slightly 
different version. The Pink 
Room — sapped his creative 
juices so that its production 
was the crisis and climax of 
his career. He was only 44 and 
lived another 40. years, not 
writing the plays that might 
have developed from it 

The Royal Court revolution 
of 1956, which swept drawing¬ 
room comedy into the dustbin, 
carried Ackland away with die 
spring-cleaning. That was 
mosr unfair, since his style of 
writing was tougher, more 
perceptive and less reassuring 
than tiie stuff that gave British 
theatre of the 1930s and 1940s 
such a bad name. 

Absolute Hell is a striking 
example of his thoroughly 
unconventional stance. It is set 
in a West End drinking dub. 
La Vie en Rose, on three days 
in the summer of 1945, and Its 
last scene coinades with the 
declaration of Labour's victory 
in the general election. In the 
house across the road Labour 
supporters are toasting the 
start of a political era. but in 
the club an era has ended. The 
building has been declared 
unsafe, the licence has not 
been renewed, and Christine, 
the middle-aged owner run¬ 
ning to fat (Judi Dench], is left 
alone, angry and terrified. 

The events we have wit¬ 
nessed taking place under her 
aegis are far from being a cosy 
celebration of London pluck in 
time of war and newly-won 
peace. That is the conventional 
and popular approach of Cow¬ 
ard —where lovable Cockneys 
show grit, and artists, general¬ 
ly actors, are terribly brave. 
The habitues of La Vie en Rose 
cope with discomfort by deny¬ 
ing its reality with drink, sex 
and pipe-dreams. 

Ackland's discarded subtitle 
for the play was The Escapists , 



ivjmi 




(From left) Richard McCabe. Pip Torrens. Greg Hicks. Judi Dench. Peter Woodthorpe 
and William Osborne find themselves left behind by a changing world in Absolute Hell 


and he assembles a rich 
collection of Bohemians to 
strut and kill and flop under 
the glittering pink chandelier. 
Most have sapped their poten¬ 
tial, but one — and not the 
least likely, which would be a 
cliche—finds an alternative to 
idle reverie and bitchiness. 
For outside the rose-tinted 
confines of the club the horror 
of the Nazi death camps has 
been uncovered, and news of a 
survivor is one of the many 
stories woven into the play. 


Ackland's style draws on the 
example of Chekhov with ev¬ 
ery character coming into 
each scene, however briefly, 
and the intricate splicing to¬ 
gether of so many different 
lives gives the play Its remark¬ 
able richness. Ir is a little long, 
although only a little, and 
directed with distinction by 
Anthony Page as he shifts the 
mood between comedy and 
dismay. 

In^a cast that, includes 
strong performances ’ from. 


among others. Sheila Burrell. 
Peter Woodthorpe and Pip 
Torrens, two particularly 
stand out Dench's edgy Chris¬ 
tine. on the cusp between the 
busty and the blowsy, desper¬ 
ate for anything to keep soli¬ 
tude at bay: and Greg Hicks 
as Hugh, the aurhor, ridicu¬ 
lously apologetic, his back¬ 
bone rippling with anxiety, 
voice darting after random 
ihoughts. 

Jeremy Kingston 


i genius or over- 
harlatan? The 
ogorelich is oer- 
■ promoted, but 
convinced, no 
he other hand, 
playing is irradh 
hes of genius, it 
istency and good 
pecied from a 
tisr. 

s Festival Hall 
n Tuesday night 
Mussorgsky and 
: the formers 
i Exhibition, the 
de in C Sharp 
5 and the Four 

ring thing about 
•laying is that it 
J. But invariably 
squandered by 
•ived gesture: of- 
whisked away 
had a chance to 
— Pogorelich's 
i — ugly tone 
the thumping of 
js. 

successful move- 
cturzs were an 
lileres, a light 
ed Ballet of the 
Chidcens and a ■ 
rket at Limoges, 
state disruptive ‘ 
r he Old Castle, 
some unsettling 

mis-nus ana lapses of memory . 
— most spectacilarly in the 
final moments 6 The Great 
Gate of Kiev, wtere some 20 
bars were omitte*. 

The second eicore turned 
out to be anodic attempt at 
the end of Picuirs. This time 
the Great Gate was swung ' 
open to its full ertent. though 
there were still gme individ¬ 
ual POgordian harmonies that 
I suspect Musscgsky would 
not have conidered an . 
improvement. 

Barry 

Millington 


POOR Rossini had to wait 158 years for 
a revival of his Ermione. a long rime 
even for someone bom on February 29. 
Harrison Birtwistle has been luckier: 
his latest opera, premiered only last 
autumn by Glyndeboume Touring 
Opera, joined the summer Festival 
repertory on Tuesday before a full and 
appreciative house. The bad — no. 
tragic — news is that BBC cuts mean 
the promised telecast of this important 
British opera has gone down the rubes. 

Tuesday’s performance, while in no 
sense a disappointment, did not quite 
have the impact of the October 
premiere. The playing of the London 
Philharmonic under Elgar Howarth 
was hugely impressive, but did seem 
awfully loud compared (if memory 
serves) to the slightly finer sound of the 
touring band. Fewer words were 
audible, both for this reason and 
because the singers know the text well 
by now and perhaps forget that 
audiences don't. 

Then there is the apparently random 


Kong back on song 


OPERA 

The Second Mrs Kong 
Glyndeboume 


amplification of voices, rarher more 
marked than before; nothing is more 
calculated to muddy diction.'Heedless 
amplification has more or less killed 
off popular music theatre, and it would 
be a pity if it were allowed to do the 
same upstairs; in this respect (but no 
other) Birtwistle is in danger of 
becoming the Andrew Lloyd Webber of 
opera. . 

These are rectifiable details: Mrs 
Kong remains a spellbinding, original 
and rather surprising piece. After so 
much harrowing ritual from Punch 


and Judy onwards, it is odd — but nice 
— that Birtwistle should have com¬ 
posed so overtly romantic an opera. Of 
course certain concerns are further 
developed — journeys, repetition. Or¬ 
pheus. beheadings, sudden death — 
bur ar ihe piece’s heart is a sentimental 
love story told with wry good humour. 

Kong establishes while watching 
himself on a video that he doesn't 
really exist, any more than his unlikely 
inamorata, Vermeer's Girl with a Pearl 
Earring. When they finally meet all 
they can do is remember what they 
said to each other when surfing die net 
In the world of the librettist. Russell 
Hoban. it isn't love that makes the 
world go round, but “the longing for 
what cannot be". 

The muscular lyricism of the music, 
up to and including a finale of 
Straussian grandeur, the fineness of 


effects (the soprano of Parl’s Mirror 
mingling with Orphee’s counter¬ 
tenor). the jokes (telepione ringing 
insistently from the pit) the marvel¬ 
lous writing for saaphone and 
cimbalom, all are fresh, nventive and 
easy on the ear. And anyone stiH 
imagining that Binwiile does not 
write gratefully for the oice will find 
living proof to the co.trary in the 
beautiful phrasing of Phlip Langridge 
in his quizzical, hugely touching per¬ 
formance as Kong, in he ravishing 
sounds made by Michel Chance-as 
Orpheus, and in Helen Seld's lustrous 
singing as Pearl. 

The Tom Caims/Aleta Collins pro¬ 
duction remains a bewtehing combi¬ 
nation of quirk}' wi and visual; 
imagination, the whole tragically lit by 
Wolfgang Gobbel. The show sounds 
and looks wonderful, ifsfunny audit’s 
curiously moving. Whs more could • 
you want? 

Rodnei Milnes 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


CRITERION 839 4483/344 4444 
BESTCOM-DY 


DUKE OF YORK* 0171 838 
CC 


QARRICK 0171494 5085 


CABARET 



COUSEUBI0171832 8300 (2*7) 
ENGLISH RATIONAL OPERA 

Tml 715 {LAST PERF) 


Ik i‘ 


GtyaMMonw FMftval opera 
Hn London Mharmonc 
TWt, 31 Ms» B aflQpm. Sui Stay 
8 5pm Tli# Second Mra Kong. 
Seats him 02. Tub 30 ttsygl 5S0pm 
EnaloM. Rnefale return only. Bat 
OffcAWawfad nknratbl 01273 
3813. 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 0171304 
400D tar Bn 00 & Smfoy r(a 
Tictats avsi an tto dty 
TUe Royal Opera 
Man (find M 0 *),W 0 d 730 


Tub WOJRratMgW) BUY BUDO 


VARIA'nONSfTkKkx'a PILAR 
OFFIRE/lfesaJM’eLE 
TRICORNE. 

Tomor, S 8f(Laa iMghq 730 

COPPEUA 


ADELPHI 

“ANDREW LLOYD WEBBEFTS 
MASTBVNECE" Wtf St Journal 

SUNSET BOULEVARD 

Staring 


and JOHN BARROWMAN 

24W? camrr card bookngs 
CALL 0171 344 0055(1*3 tee) 

GRP BOOKNG 4133302 (btefan) 
NO BOOKMG FEE FOR 
PERSONAL CALLSt* AT THE 
Aiiam BOX OFFICE 
Recoded nfamatian0l71379 8884 
Mon-Sal 7^ Mats T)ur A Sa 300 


ALBERY BO 0T713801735 
CC 0171344 4444 (no tkg tee) 


The Brand Now Prodocdor of 

FIVE GUYS 


WA the hit intarulkmi conusiy 
OPENS TONIGHT 7PM 
MortTlM Bpm Frf A Sat &00 6 045. 


ALDWYCH cc 0171 4166003 
01714200000 (r» toe) 

E#p 730, Ms Wed l Sat 30 
FHJCTTY KENDAL 

IMRGMETTYZACK 
A ART Malik n 

INDIAN INK 

-TOM STOPPARDS TRIUMPH 
- A BEAUTFUL AND RJHNY 
FTCBALLOFAPLAYTO 
ILUWPtATE TH E WEST END" 
Today. Directed bn PETER wood 


AMBASSADORS 836 6111/636 
1171 cc 420 OOOQ044 4444 (M> Feet) 
“A Storing, moving ncj utterty 
Meriom wentafl" Sunday Tines 
MRMM MAHQOLYES 
J06EPMC SERBIA 

TEWSON EVANS 

1HEKKUNG0F 
SISTER GEORQE 
FRANC MARCUS'C0WDY 
‘One can only efa*ar_ 
tMNlM'Odflti 
fl. Mab Tha 3. Set 53) A 830 


APOLLO YICT0«A cc 0171416 
8043 cc S«R 0171344 4444/0171420 
0000 Gipa 01714(6 8075/ 413 3321 

Andmr LJoyd WaMW» 
New production of 

STARLIGHT EXPRESS 

“A REBORN THEATRICAL 
DELIGHT* Dafty Mai 
White fcnudfe runs !&<5 da* 
TueASft ISJOTMtaa tram £1250 


APOLLO 0171 «4 5068/344 4444 


In TEHB4CE RATnGAire 

IN PRAISE OF LOVE 

“A SUBLIME JOY" DJufari 

“UNMISSABLE’*** 


CALL 0171-4811920 

To place jour entertainment 
adrat in THE TIMES 


CABBRDGE THEATRE 0171494 
6060 CC 420 0000/344 4444 
(2*rc7 (fays. t*Q fee) 

New Yolk's mntilH musical 

MAMA, I WANT TO SING 

FeatengWCA PARIS 
"Amazing vocal sounds’ 1 ESW 
Mon-TTus 7.4 &zti, FW 5J0PM A 
l1SPM,Sai3pm&745pni 
sSIkta 21230 


C Anmm a c BOAocOi7i 494 
5054 «{no tee) 3121992/344 
4444 Gtps 413 3321/3121970 


■iMmijL-.-.iili-rTf. 


COMEDY 00 01713BB1731 
cc 344 4444 Ops 413 3321 
THE MOST ACCLAMD 
COMBIYOFTIE YEAR 
STEFHAME COLE 
-Daz** spacer 

A PASSIONATE WOMAN 

ByKAYHELLOR 
Ciracted by NED SHBD 94 
Tue-Sat 8pm, Msta Wed 3pm, 

SW a an ten, 



00WMN Tctefnea 0171416 
6060/0171 402 0000(l*a tee), tips 
0171416 SP5/413 3321/420 0200 

GREASE 

Stanteg SHAIE RIDBE 
tad SAMANTHA JANUS 

“Ffeat, tartaa a tun, ftm, iw.- 
□sfytterar 

Eves 7J0, IMs Wed & Sal 3pm 
SAMANTHA JANUS WCJ. NOT 
PB=OR8l ON 5,6,7 JUNE 

SOME GffiAT SEATS 
AVAILABLE MON - THUR 


DRURY LANE THEATHE ROYAL 

SS cc (Bkg fee) 2«a 7 days 0171494 
5WV344 4444/420 0000 Grps 312 
8000/494 5464 

MISS SAIGON 

“THE CLASSIC LOVE STORY 
OF OUR TWE” 

NOW ft ns 

STHSBBATONALYEAB 
Eves 7.45 Mats Wed & Ste 3pm 
Good SMtaavzfl tor Wad Mat 
a acnw part* - apply BOl 
FOTTa£PH0NE/POaTAL 
BOOKINGS A PERSONAL 
CALLERS 

0171 494 5060 (BKG FEE) 


DUCHESS cc 0171 484 5070 cc 344 
4444 (no Utg feeV838 3428 0*o fee 


0171-4133321 EvCsSprrt Wedmat 
3pm. 3a 5cm 5 830 
“A SAUCY COMEDY" LStd 
NOW M ITS Hi YEAR 

D0NT DRESS 
FOR DINNER 


_To piece ytu 

ENTERTAN£nt advert *i 

T>€ TIMES 

TRADE 0171-431 132) 
FAX 0171-481 9313 
TELEX 925088 
PRIVATE 0171-481 4000 


MCH0LA5PAR80NS 

Starln 

WCHAHD OWEin 
THE ROCKY HORROl SHOW 
The Wort* Most Popular 

feefc&RoBIto** 

“So ferny, ao tut. aoaexjr 

OJMV 

Mon-Hus 815 Frf & Sat 7pn & 


FORTlfl* BO & CC 071836 2238 
CC 420 0000 (24hrs No tee) 344 4444 
(No teay Grps 413 3321 

JOHN 


Susan Hire 

THE WOMAN IN BLACK 

Adapted by Stephen hUatrart 
“THE M08TTHRHJNQ PLAY 
FOR YEARS" OMai 
Hon&a Bpm, Mete Tubs 3»n 


GARRICK 0171 494 5510 
ee 0171 344 4444/420 OQQO 
"Sem OTJwsy's peatest ptey.a 
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Good servant bad master 


_ Qfoer Letwin is persuaded by a 
bold diagnosis of the State’s threat 
to our liberties, but not by the cure 


I n an age when vague rhetoric 
and incomprehensible jargon 
predominate, bold and clear 
statements are ax a premium: 
Saturn’s Children fails firmly into 
the dass of bold and clear state¬ 
ments. It is, moreover, in certain 
respects an unexpected work, since 
it advances a form of what I can 
only call puritan libertarianism, 
its authors. Alan Duncan. MP. 
and Dominic Hobson (two notable 
Tory ideologues}, believe passion¬ 
ately in the duty of the individual, 
the sanctity of marriage and fam¬ 
ily, the merit of 

hard work in --— 

small business, 
the glory of chari¬ 
table association, 
and the divine ori¬ 
gin of moral obli¬ 
gation. In these 
respects they are 
puritans. 

At the same 
time the authors 
abhor the State. 


SATURN’S 
CHILDREN 
How the State 
Devours liberty 
and Prosperity 
By Alan Duncan and 
Dominic Hobson 
Sindair-Stevenson, £ 16.99 


public subsidy, and large anony¬ 
mous corporations; they wish to 
free the individual from intrusive 
regulation and excessive taxation; 
and they argue for restraint on the 
part of the police as well as for the 
legalisation of drugs. In these 
respects they are libertarians. 

The thesis — which ties together 
these two, ostensibly discordant 
altitudes—is negative in character 
and reactionary in conception, it is 
a polemic against the now com¬ 
monplace assertion that Thatcher¬ 
ism is responsible for the dissol¬ 
ution of ‘‘society* and “com¬ 
munity" in Britain. Duncan and 
Hobson maintain that the cause of 
decline in social and moral stan¬ 
dards has been, not 15 years of 
Thatcherism, but 50 years of 
“soda! democracy" and “Christian 
socialism". 

The burden of the authors’ 
argument is that morality and 
civilisation can survive only in a 
society where individuals live, in 


the true sense, together. That is, 
where they accept responsibility 
both for their own lives and for the 
lives of other persons closely tied to 
them, through bonds of common 
purpose and affection, as in fam¬ 
ilies. friendships and small, jointly 
owned or voluntary enterprises. 

The authors claim that where 
these conditions are absent, moral¬ 
ity and civilisation are under 
threat: lack of civic concern, crime, 
and violence will — they argue — 
inevitably follow wherever individ¬ 
uals. deprived of a genuine inter¬ 
personal life. live 
only as digits 
within large, an¬ 
onymous corpora¬ 
tions. shifting 
loosely through 

uncaring proxies 
for family life, de¬ 
void of firmly an¬ 
chored standards 
and with little or 
no sense of control 

over their owp ex¬ 


istences in the face of the over¬ 
whelming power of the State. 

Hence it is the duty of the State 
to withdraw from governmental 
intervention of the kind that suffo¬ 
cates or replaces the initiative of 
individuals or small platoons. At 
the same time it should reinforce 
by law and by fiscal encourage¬ 
ment the institutions within society 
that sustain the individual's sense 
of self and of true inter-personal 
duty: marriage, inheritance, small 
enterprise, voluntary association. 
This is the Socratic paradox by 
which Duncan and Hobson turn 
libertarianism into an argument 
for puricanism and vice versa. 

The manner in which Duncan 
and Hobson make the argument 
goes, at times, beyond die bold and 
dear, verging on the eccentric. 
Witness, for example, this passage 
on the greatest philosopher of 
modem times: “It is now thought 
that Wittg ens t ei n was clinically 
insane, but in their time his 



One of the earliest posters for the London Underground, drawn by John Hassail and issued in 1908. oneof many fine illustrations 
in Designed for fandom ISO Years of Transport Design by Oliver Green and Jeremy Rewse-Davies (Laurence King, £19.95). The 
Underground, built and operated for decades with private capital, was not absorbed into state-run London Transport until 1933 


obscure ideas did much to destroy 
confidence in philosophy as a 
guide to right actions." To adapt a 
phrase of Mrs Thatcher’s, this is 
wrong, wrong and wrong. 

The positive “solutions" to the 
stifling of freedom and the collapse 
of morality advanced in the final 
chapter of the book are also — 
while in some cases helpful — too 
hastily sketched, and collectively 


too slight to match the grandeur 
and scope of the negative thesis 
advanced in the rest of the book. 

It would be quite wrong, how¬ 
ever, to carp excessively about 
these lacunae. The great merit of 
the work is that it contains the 
germ of two ideas that are at once 
unusual and profound: first, that 
government has as its true purpose 
the mission of reinforcing inter¬ 


personal moral relationships; and. 
second, that instead of fulfilling 
this purpose, government has in 
fact atomised society, by substitut¬ 
ing the anonymities of the State 
arid large enterprises for the true 
inter-personal institutions which 
arise from individual choice and 
individual effort These are obser¬ 
vations which will repay serious 
thought they constitute, at die 


least a far more interesting and 
fruitful response to our current 
social predictament than the trite 
cliches of the newly fashionable 
ideology of “cranmumtarianism". 


Oliver Letwin is head of the 
privatisation unit at AIM. Roth¬ 
schild and Conservative prospec¬ 
tive parliamentary candidate for 
West Dorset 


Whom did Zeus send mad and 


whence did Hannibal come? 


Richard Jenkyns 


WHOM GODS DESTROY 
Elements of Greek and 
Ttagic Madness 
By Roth Fade! 

Princeton. £1935 


X 


H ow odd it is that Greek 
tragedy has been thought 
to exemplify classical bal¬ 
ance and serenity. The Greek 
dramatists deal with extremes of 
emotion. Sophocles’s Ajax, driven 
insane, slaughters sheep and cattle, 
believing them to be his fellow 
Greeks. Orestes in Aeschylus’s 
Libation Bearers has his mind 
filled with the Furies—not perhaps 
madness, but certainly a psychic 
invasion. The Eumenides of Aes¬ 
chylus seems different yet again: 
here Orestes seems entirely sane, 
but the Furies, like hunting dogs, 
attack him from without. 

In Whom Gods Destroy, a lively 
and provocative book, Ruth Padel 
acknowledges the wide range of 
troubled or deluded states of mind 
which Greek literature portrays, 
but she is too quick to Jump them 
all into the category of madness. 
Her approach to this fascinating 
and difficult topic is largely 
through a detailed survey of the 
words the Greeks used for these 
states. At times she is illuminating, 
but there can be risks in too lexical 
an approach. “Mad about the boy", 
“he’s completely maddening", “she 
was real mad at me" — a Martian 
historian would go badly astray u 
he judged English-speakers’ under¬ 
standing of madness from such 
usages. We must always be alert for 
metaphor, and for language’s flexi¬ 
bility. wit and allusiveness. 

U is a further problem that Padei 
is such an enthusiastic scavenger 
she has a lot to get off her chest, and 
seems to feel that she must cram it 
all into the hold-all labelled mad . 
The mad in tragedy are often 
raging, in Greek mainomenos. it 
does not follow that the raging are 
always mad. Padel turns raging 
Dionysus into a "mad god". That 
has a primitive, anthropological 

flavour, appealing lo the modern 
mind, but it is wrong. 

The heroes in 

sometimes rage on the tonteneld, 
and Padel pronounces them mao 
. too. That at the least [ acks n ^^' 
though it is true that H«nenc 
warriors may get into a terserker 
state. She goes more deaTiy^y 
in handling the elusive word 
something like J^Uyor delu¬ 
sion". which she describes asmen- 
tal damage. Homer’s Agamemnon 
insults Achilles by takmg^ayhis 
concubine, and later 
men. at different nmes. 

Agamemnon was wder the mflu 

ence of ate sent by Zeus. Buttherei^ 
no question of madness, only ol 
arrogance and foolishness. 

One fascination of the Greek 
conception of the goos’ influence on 



The mad Colossus of Bomarzo (c IS 
of the World by John Romer 


k from The Seven Wonders 
lichael O'Mara, £19.99) 


human decision-making is precise¬ 
ly that it flows across the boundary 
between psychic disturbance and 
bad judgment. Another warrior 
exchanges a precious set of armour 
for one worth less. A mad bargain. 
Padel says. No. just a bad one. An 
attraction of Whom Gods Destroy 
is its breadth of reference, expand¬ 
ing beyond the Greeks to more 
recent times, bur when Padel takes 
us to “Christian folly" in the 
Renaissance she produces her big¬ 
gest distortion of all. This is 
madness, she says. But she is 
dealing with Greek and Latm 
words which translate as “foolish¬ 
ness" There seems to be a simple 
confusion here between the two 
senses of the word "folly": “mad¬ 
ness" and “silliness" or “stupidity”. 

The book is too loose in argumeni 
to work well as analysis; its chief 
value lies in its accumulation of 
multiplied detail. The manner is 
excited and highly coloured, me 
style theatrical- How much readers 
enjoy Whom Gods Destroy will 
depend on how far ihey warm to its 
author’s romantic temperament. If 
she is an explorer, h is not as a 
surveyor, mapping new territory, 
but as one who wanders along a 
seashore, picking up pebbles and 
turning them over m her hands to 
observe their curious shapes. 


Ross Leckie 


CARTHAGE 
A History 
By Serge Lancd 

Blackwell, £19-95 


I t was in the arduous struggle to 
defeat Carthage that Rome 
found herself. Through more 
than 300 years of war she forged 
those institutions and qualities that 
shaped the Western world, for good 
or ill, as we still know ft. 

What if Rome had lost? Based on 
Carthaginian and not Roman mod¬ 
els. what would our world be like? 
Not since B. H. Warmington’s 1969 
Carthage has anyone written an 
account which might offer an 
answer. That great rity, home to 
Dido and to Hannibal, heart of a 
vast trading empire even before 
Rome was founded, was utterly 
erased, its people scattered, its 
literature and language lost 
Patiently, meticulously. Profes¬ 
sor Lanoel reconstructs a vanished 
civilisation from what he admits 
are poor and scattered pickings. He 
dearly knows Carthage like an old 
shoe and loves it like a son. The key 
to his success lies in die range of his 
learning. He amasses all the evi¬ 


dence — literary, archaeological, 
numismatic, epi graphic, phonolog¬ 
ical —then sits as firmly on top of it 
as would one of his beloved “proto- 
Corinthian pot-bellied ary ball oi". 

The result is not for the faint¬ 
hearted. There are a lot of 
“sondages" and “scaraboeoids” in 
Lancel‘s “stratigraphy" and he 
assumes that readers will know 
their bucchero nero from their 
sottile. He cannot quite put down 
his archaeologist's trowel. Yet he 
does resist the besetting sin of his 
genre—forcing textual and archae¬ 
ological evidence to agree. If, as 
with the question of the date of 
Carthage's foundation, they do not, 
he is content to say so. 

There is great drama in his book. 
Indiana Jones appears in the form 
of Count Byron Khun de Prorock, 
digging furiously through Car¬ 
thage’s topheu site of ritual infanti¬ 
cide. Then enter Pfere Delattre, a 
“red-haired and bearded colossus", 
tirelessly uncovering Punic ceme¬ 
teries. There is even a villain, the 
mid-19th-cemuiy British consul in 
Tunis (regrettably unnamed) who 
demolished the great mausoleum 
at Dougga to get his hands on the 
inscription it contained. 

Lancel guides us with a breath¬ 
less but infectious enthusiasm. If 
his prose is sometimes clumsy, it 
may not have improved in Antonia 
Nevifl’s translation, while the 249 
excellent and helpful maps and 
illustrations are too often marred 
by poor reproduction. The sections 
on Carthage’s second Punic War 
against Rome are disappointing. 
The only thing Lancel has to add to 
de Beer's Hannibal, let alone to the 
ancient historians, is the undemon- 
strable conclusion that Hannibal 
never even hoped to destroy Rome. 

Yet in several magisterial pas¬ 
sages. Lancel contributes valuable 
insights into the nature of Carthage 
and the reasons for its failure 
against Rome. In its 650 years, he 
argues. Carthage never developed 
an identity of its own. Sitting 
uneasily between East and West it 
was a melting-pot of cultures that 
proved, ultimately, unequal to 
Roman grit Carthage was a head 
that never grew a body. Venice in 
the 16th century. Lancel rightly 
suggests, is a useful parallel. 

Then, too, this book challenges 
the popular misconception of Ro¬ 
mans as stolid plodders. Lancel 
points out how they first copied, 
then surpassed Carthaginian 
prowess at sea; how they absorbed 
the military lessons Hannibal 
taught them, and then beat the 
Carthaginians at their own game. 

It is an epic story. Carthage has 
been for too long ignored; in its 
death was our birth. Both the 
generalist seeking to understand 
tins process and the specialist 
seeking a full account of Carthage’s 
archaeology will find much to 
treasure in this book. 


Ross Leckie's first novel Hannibal 
will be published by Canongate in 
October. 


Rooms to let in 


a spectral world 


SO I AM GLAD is a romance, but 
a romance which has been so dis¬ 
turbed by its author’s bizarre 
imagination that the theme of Jove 
often seems marginalised. This. 
Kennedy’s third novel, is as much 
about isolation, detachment and 
fragmentation, as it is about the 
growth of a relationship. 

The narrator, Jennifer Wilson, 
has what she calls “sentimental 
shortcomings". Her scarred child¬ 
hood has left her emotionally bar¬ 
ren. “Months and years burned 
away without changing what 1 
came to see more and more dearly 
as an invincible 
lack of involve¬ 
ment on my part 
Like manholes 
and poison bottles 
I was made to be 
self-locking." 

She works as a 
radio announcer, 
a professional 
enundator of news 


her prose as a scalpel to dissect the 
>ftb 


Rachel Campbell- 
Johnston 


SO I AM GLAD 
By A. L. Kennedy 
Jonathan Cape. £9.99 
paperback original 


bulletins. Locked away behind the 
sound-proofed double doors of the 
recording studio with nothing but 
syllables for company, she retreats 
into the world of language. Words 
drift unanchored from their mean¬ 
ings. Her disembodied voice regis¬ 
ters life with robotic dispassion. 

Then into Jennifers hermetic 
world comes someone even more 
alienated than herself. A lodger 
moves into her flat, a weirdly 
phosphorescent stranger strug¬ 
gling to retail lost memories. When 
he eventually declares that he is 
Savinien Cyrano de Bergerac, the 
17th-century poet, nobody seems 
any the wiser. As Savinien puts it 
“I am out of my time, or out of my 
mind, which seems a simple choice, 
but I can’t make it" 

Kennedy is more concerned to 
estrange than to explain. She uses 


urban existence of the 1990s. Even 
mundane events — laughing, cry¬ 
ing. or eating yoghurt — are made 
to seem surreal Kennedy's charac¬ 
teristically astute use of metaphor 
is witty and incisive, capturing the 
texture iff a tragi-comic world. She 
traces that line where rationality 
teeters over into madness, laughter 
into cruelty. Her dark love story is 
always threatening to spin out of 
avurol into an abyss of perversion 
and violence. 

But like the real Cyrano de 
Bergerac's novels. So / Am Glad is 
more than a type 
of science fiction. It 
is. rather, a polit¬ 
ical satire, pant¬ 
ing out the 
bleakness of a 
modern world 
where human feel¬ 
ings no longer 
count, where men 
can be satisfied by 
symbolic systems and exist in 


isolation from others. In this world, 
buying a poppy seems almost as 
good as preventing a soldier's 
death, while “politicians are able to 
sit by themselves and still make 
other people hurt". 


YET THE satire has a redemptive 
message. As the episodic narrative 
rambles on. echoes of despair 
gradually fade. Jennifer and 
Savinien are drawn together. Feel¬ 
ings encroach on her clinical 
detachment, her words become 
weighted with meaning. Kennedy 
rehabilitates simple emotions in a 
fragmented and faithless world. 
Though disorientating. So I Am 
/odist 


Glad is curiously inspiring to read. 


Rachel Campbell-Johnston is on 
the staff of The Times. 


The issue 
is always 


betrayal 


Kate Hubbard 


PUBLICLIVES 
By Melissa Benn 

Hamish Hamilton, £14.99 


A novel set against a back¬ 
ground of left-wing politics 
in north London during the 
1970s and early 1950s promises 
little in the way of romance But it is 
a tribute to Melissa Benn that she 
succeeds in illuminating any inci¬ 
dental drabness with her acute 
intelligence. In point of fact she is 
not concerned with party politics, 
but with the human issues of power 
and betrayal. 

Public Lives. Berm’s first novel, 
centres on the Martin family. Tom 
Martin is a greatly admired 
academic and hero of the Left, a 
man shining with integrity and 
charisma. In 1970 he stands as a 
candidate for the “Independent 
Justice Party". He lives in a tall, 
thin house m Camden, with his 
second wife Rachel, their two 
children, and his older daughter 
Sarah, from an earlier marriage. 
The story is told through the eyes of 
the aforementioned Sarah and 
Karen North, a young woman who 
seemingly appears out of nowhere 
as an assistant to Tom and glorified 
au-pair. For 11-year-old Sarah, 
Karen is a much-needed friend — 
until, that is. the moment when she 
suddenly and inexplicably disap¬ 
pears. This desertion is never 
forgotten by Sarah and comes to be 
avenged years later by her own act 
of betrayal 

Given that the author is the 
daughter of Tbny Benn. it is 
perhaps not surprising that she 
writes unth authority about the 
experience of growing up in a 
political family, where the tele¬ 
phone is forever ringing, streams of 
visitors, seldom friends, pass in 
and out. and family outings consist 
of leafieting the neighbourhood. 
Tonvadored by his students, is a 



Melissa Benn: acute intelligence 


remote father. Rachel is generally 
to be found heaving piles of 
laundry, or dispensing sandwiches 
with a faint air of martyrdom. Even 
allowing for authorial licence, life 
in the Benn household doesn’t 
sound as though it was much fun. 

There is a sense of portentous¬ 
ness here which is never quite 
fulfilled by events. Karen is not 
some malevolent incubus, as is 
hinted, but merely a lonely, ambi¬ 
tious girl with a need for re- 
invention. She is persuaded, by a 
hard-line Labour Party member, to 
act as an informer on Tom. Though 
haunted by guilt thereafter, she 
actually fails to rake up any dirt, 
nor is she responsible for Tom’s 
“troubles", which sabotage his 
dream of power and leave his 
family “to get on with an ordinary 
life that had once promised to be 
extraordinary". The “troubles" 
themselves are sadly pedestrian. 
But it is precisely this mundanity 
which lies at the heart of the novel. 

Just as there are no grand acts of 
nobility or wickedness, the writing 
never soars. Though always read¬ 
able, it remains fettered by a 
studied carefulness, a restraint 
bordering on constraint, which 
leaves you wishing Benn would 
allow herself a little more spontane¬ 
ity. It is this, coupled with her 
cheerless message of fallibility and 
disappointment rather than the 
dreary political meetings in church 
halls, or the unattractive collection 
of characters, which ultimately 
makes Public Lives an admirable 
but dispiriting novel. 


A ticket for the peepshow 


“SURREALISM was and is a 
science dedicated to the revelation 
of the Marvellous in everyday 
reality." reflects Caspar, the paint¬ 
er turned narrator of this trim 
entertainment — a novel about 
disappointed love disguised as a 
memoir of bohemian London in the 
Thirties and Forties. Caspar’s nar¬ 
rative in theory revolves around his 
membership of the Serapion Broth¬ 
erhood (a British caucus of Surreal¬ 
ism), but in practice is devoted to 
his obsession with Caroline, the 
well-scrubbed suburban secretary 
he loves, loses and obsessively 
pursues. 

At pubs or parties, Caspar and 
Caroline encounter various French 
Surrealists, including Andrti Bre¬ 
ton and Paul Eluard, and almost 
everyone in London now thought to 
merit a biography: the Sitwells, 
Orwell, Connolly. Herbert Read, 
Lee Miller, Kenneth Clark, Roland 
Penrose, Aleister Crowley. Henry 
Moore. At times one is reminded of 
one of those history paintings in 


Clive Fisher 


EXQUISITE CORPSE 
By Robert Irwin 
Dedalus, £14.99 


which all the architects of a great 
congress or victoiy are crowded 
Into tableaux, with a key below to 
identify them. Irwin'S celebrities 
are generally silent; when they do 
speak they inevitably disappoint 
There are the watersheds as well. 
Caspar is our escort at the first 
Surrealist exhibition in 1936. the 
Festival of Britain, and even the 
Nazi exhibition of “Degenerate 
Art" in Munich — although here 
Irwin's writing falls short of his 
research and he turns his egocen¬ 
tric narrator into a didactic moral¬ 
ist But he sustains his tone and 
atmosphere convincingly, and Ex¬ 
quisite Corpse often evokes the 
beery camaraderie of the Soho of 
Julian Madaren-Ross. 


Its inaccuracies place it beyond 
historical fiction. It is not mere 
nostalgia: Irwin never knew the 
years he describes. Nor is it a 
comedy about bohemian pariahs 
and surburban conformists: com¬ 
edy requires characterisation and 
even Caspar is more symbol than 
personality. Exquisite Corpses is a 
conceit, playful yet discreetly ambi¬ 
tious. which teases its characters’ 
assumptions, while reminding us 
of a time when intellectuals 
thought they could avert wars and 
artists manned the barricades in 
the defence of narcissism. 
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Peter Ackroyd on a great novelist who worried so much about his reputation that he ceased writing, bu t whose fict ionwilI_ 


T he infant Angus Johnstone- 
Wilson. dressed as Mary 
Queen of Scots, was often 
fed to die block by bis two older 
brothers in one of their more 
sensational theatrical games; they 
too became homosexual and for a 
while worked as male prostitutes 
in London. His father was some 
thing of a "stage-door Johnny** 
haunting the music halls of the late 
19th century, and seems to have 
been equally shadowy and furtive 
in his financial dealings; bis 
mother was rather more respect¬ 
able, and made sure that everyone 
knew it They were a cast of 
amateur actors, in other words, 
who moved from one set of rented 
rooms to the next in the purlieus of 
Kensington or Eastbourne. 

This Is a childhood to rival that 
of Charles Dickens in its literary 
possibilities, and it can confidently 
be said that Angus Wilson lived up 
to his early promise. He was 
described as "a small boy with 
huge blue eyes and yellow curly 
hair who talked all the time with 
great excitement at the top of his 
voice”. The hair may, sadly, have 
changed colour, but nothing else 
altered for the next 70 years. In this 
substantial and interesting biogra¬ 
phy. Margaret Drabble devotes 
some 40 pages to her subject's 
earliest years: one could have read 
another 500 without being bored. 

At Westminster he was known 
as "the boy with the hair”, a cross 
between David Copperfield and 
Orphan Annie who told endless 
stories to his contemporaries and 
who patrolled the streets of 
London with the fascinated preoc¬ 
cupation of one who knows that he 
is exploring his birthright It was 
what Drabble calls "die under¬ 
world of London" but, for Wilson, 
it was fast becoming the landscape 
of his imagination. Ibis was nis 


Anglo 


PE TER KEPI 


ANGUS WILSON 
A Biography 
By Margaret Drabble 

Seeker e Warburg. £20 


home. like other London novelists 
he was to write vast and sprawling 
works in which magic and natu¬ 
ralism, fantasy and realism, are 
strangely blended; from Defoe to 
Dickens, from Blake to Moorcock, 
it is the true magic realism of the 
city and one which long precedes 
more fashionable works from 
South America. 

He thought of becoming an 
actor, alter a rather inconsequen¬ 
tial time at Oxford, but instead he 
was employed as a "temporary 
assistant cataloguer” in the Read¬ 
ing Room of the British Museum. 
He was to remain there, in various 
capacities, for the next 18 years. 
George Gissing once considered 
the great library as “the valley of 
the shadow of books” bid Wilson, 
a somewhat more histrionic fig¬ 
ure compared it to Bedlam and 
Mrs Jarley's waxworks exhibition. 
He is remembered still in his 
position at the central desk, look¬ 
ing and sounding like some ma¬ 
caw in a very small aviary. There 
was in fact always a strain of 
wildness in him, emerging in 
hysterical comedy or in strident 
anger. All his life he suffered from 
what Drabble calls a “precarious 
mental state”, which is perhaps 
simply the state of genius. 

It does not suggest a cast of 
mind entirely suitable for a librari¬ 
an, however, but in a more sober 




Angus Wilson: his vanity was part of his vulnerability and led him to take himself too seriously 


moment he did manage to write an 
essay entitled The British Muse¬ 
um in English Fiction. There is in 
fact also a great deal of English 
fiction in the British Museum, and 
eventually Wilson himself took his 
place in the procession of novelists 
who have sat beneath the vast 
dame. He began seriously to write 
at the age of 34, which is a very 
good time to begin; he completed 
an excellent short story. Raspberry 


Jam, and at a stroke Angus 
Johnstone-Wilson became plain 
Angus Wilson. 

There followed The Wrong Set, 
Such Darling Dodos, Hemlock 
and After, and Anglo-Saxon Atti¬ 
tudes — four volumes which, over 
a period of seven years in the 
1950s, ensured that he became one 
of the most successful and fashion¬ 
able novelists of that decade. He 
even became a celebrity and. 


inevitably, left the British Muse¬ 
um. Eventually he was enrolled as 
a senior lecturer at the University 
of East Anglia. 

But then something began to 
happen. He lacked self-confidence, 
and as a result he took himself too 
seriously. He pontificated about 
the novel, as well as other subjects, 
and started writing long letters 
about his own work. At foe same 
time, of course, he also started to 


worry unnecessarily about his 
reputation. He developed various 
mild forms of literary paranoia, 
and even began to read the 
newspaper reviewers. Margaret 
Drabble recounts a wonderful 
scene when he stormed out of a 
PEN dinner because he had not 
bean, seated at a prominenr table. 
Yet his vanity (if such it was) was 
always pan of a larger vulnerabili¬ 
ty and strangeness. _. 

The novels may have suffered as 
a result He seems to have thought 
of himself as George Eliot rather 
than Thomas Love Peacock, ana 
began to introduce “great themes” 
with which to decorate his novels. 
He was a highly sophisticated, 
witty and instinctive writer but 
tike most other novelists, he did 
not have the kind of grand intel¬ 
ligence which would accommo¬ 
date the development of ideas as 
well as characters or plots. His 
sojourn at the University of East 
Anglia could not have helped 
fashionable theorising, and a cer¬ 
tain form of mid-Atlantic criticism, 
only served to confuse and in 
certain respects to unnerve him. 

So a familiar pattern emerges. 
He became a public figure, and so 
found a perfect excuse for not 

S Drabble naturally feels 
to omit nothing which 
mceivably be of biographi¬ 
cal interest so she details the 
endless round of conferences and 
lecture-tours upon which Wilson 
embarked in his middle years; but 
h has to be said that it is almost as 
exhausting for the reader as it 
must have been for the partici¬ 
pants. Yet these details are instruc¬ 
tive in one respect — they offer a 


friahtening picture of a wnler nor 
unring, and frittering away hjs 
™ e0 n endless 

process Wilson seems out of lows 
C he himself was unresoly- 
edtnd unsettled. His position m 
English letters may aforady hav« 
been secure but, to him at least R 

^ n^tTaU clear what it was 

His last years were very diffi¬ 
cult. He believed himself to have 
gone quite out of fashion, although 
L study of Dickens should have 
reminded him that even foe great¬ 
est writers must ride foe roller¬ 
coaster of reputation in their own 
lifetimes. He was still very charm¬ 
ing - sweet is perhaps foe app¬ 
ropriate word — but he was ever 
more susceptible to paranoia and 
to occasional ferocious outbursts 
of rage. He often felt, as he told one 
friend, “isolated and alarmed". He 
became the prey to some form of 
dementia, and spent his last 
months in a Norfolk nursmg 
home. But he was never really 
isolated at all - foe true hero erf 
this book is his companion, Tony 
Garrett, who nursed and protected 
him until foe end of his life. 

T here is a book to be written 
on foe partners of writers, 
those men or women who 
comfort and support the most 
difficult people while remaining 
firmly in foe background. It would 
be true to say. from Drabbles 
account, that Wilson would not 
have been able to produce his 
work without the presence of 
Garrett beside him: he provided 
him with both security and love, 
without which foe famous public 
novelist could not have survived. 
One thing has also become clear as 
a result of this voluminous and 
illuminating book — we are all in 
Garretrs debr, sin a? Wilson’S fic¬ 
tion truly will survive. 


How Boswell 
discovered he 
was a Boswell 


J ames Boswell was some¬ 
thing of a puzzle to his 
contemporaries, and he 
has remained so ever 
since. It is hard to imagine a 
man — a great writer, at that 
— more riven by his own con¬ 
flicting qualities. He had a 
charm and good humour that 
could win him friends every¬ 
where. but was capable of 
disgusting grossness too. He 
could be slothful and yet had 
periods of great industry. His 
love of dissipation was 
counter-balanced by his thirst 
for fame. He was full of cont¬ 
radictions, and there is no 
difficulty in accounting for the 
numerous books which, try to 
explain him. 

This latest is modest in aim; 
it offers a pleasant stroll over 
familiar ground rather than, 
discoveries. But Roger Hutch¬ 
inson is mod company and 
one is quickly won over by his 
shrewd commentary and his 
intelligent, sympathetic ap¬ 
proach to his subject 
Inevitably his main source 
is Boswell himself, through 
the Boswell Journals', it may 
well be that he will send some 
readers in search of those 
astonishing works of self-por¬ 
trayal. Alas, it is a deplorable 
fact that they are now almost 
all out of print and in some 
cases very rare. A competent 
paraphrase such as this is not 
to be disregarded. 

Hutchinson’s title. All the 
Sweets of Being, is taken from 
Boswell’s remark about foe 
fits of melancholy which af¬ 
flicted him. Even in the heat of 
youth, he complained, he at 
times felt like “one who has 
exhausted all the sweets of 
being". At other times he 
savoured those sweets with 
conspicuous enjoyment. This 
see-saw of emotions was an 
essential part of his nature. It 


7t> WRITE simply (as Somer¬ 
set Maugham once said) is as 
difficult as to be good. Janet 
Lewis writes simply. Bom in 
1899. still living in rural seclu¬ 
sion in California as she has 
for most of her life, she would 
be revered in a better world. 

Her new collection. The 
Dear Past and other poems, 
1919-1994 (RE. Barth, 3122 
Royal Windsor Drive, Edge- 
wood, KY 41017, USA. $15). 
has scarcely a line in it whidi 
calls attention to itself, yet it 
seems to me to contain work 
that will go on being enjoyed 
as long as there are readers 
left to delight in the real thing. 
The widow of Yvor Winters, a 
critic whose name came to 
stand for a severe if bracing 
classicism, she has perhaps 
been overshadowed by his 
reputation. Her one famous 
book is the short novel The 
Wife of Martin Guerre (1941), 
now acknowledged to be a 
minor masterpiece, 

We live at the tag end of a 
century of strenuous poetical 


was reflected, for example, in 
the constant battle within him 
between his proud Scottish- 
ness and his passionate at¬ 
tachment to foe sophisticated 
life of London. Hutchinson 
illuminates this inner struggle 
by sketching a dismal picture 
of Edinburgh in the early 
years of the ISth century. 

It was a stinking, dirty, 
unhealthy place and its citi¬ 
zens formed a narrow and 
restrictive society. After the Act 
of Union, but before the iro- 

J.W.M. Thompson 

ALL THE SWEETS 
OF BEING 

A Life of James Boswell 

By Roger Hutchinson 

Mainstream. £17SO 

JAMES BOSWELL’S 
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Volume 10709-1765) 
Edited by Marshall 
Wain grow 
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pnovements effected later in 
the century, Edinburgh was “a 
crumbling, gangrenous shell". 
One supposes that any sensi¬ 
ble man. let alone a restless 
spirit such as Boswell, would 
gladly have quitted it for the 
London of Johnson and Gar¬ 
rick and Reynolds and Wilkes. 

Boswell also longed to make 
himself a “celebrated man" 
and this meant becoming a 
celebrity in London, that “field 
of genius", as he once called it 
There were years of frustra¬ 
tion when notoriety rather 
than fame seemed to be his 
fate. Then, late in life, came his 
two great books, his Tour to 


the Hebrides and his Life of 
Samuel Johnson. People won¬ 
dered at the transformation of 
the drinker, womaniser and 
failed lawyer into a serious 
and admired literary figure; it 
was not the least of foe puzzles 
about him. 

But in reality (Hutchinson 
goes into this perceptively) 
Boswell had by then served a 
long apprenticeship to litera¬ 
ture. He was a compulsive 
natural writer and he had 
already written not only those 
remarkable journals but also 
many essays, much journal¬ 
ism (often anonymous) and a 
vast correspondence. In all of 
this he developed his dis¬ 
tinctive and original style, as 
engaging today as it was 200 
years ago. When the journals 
were eventually published, in 
our own times, they showed 
that over foe years James 
Boswell had became a great 
writer without anyone (not 
even Boswell) noticing it 

What has also become clear 
is the extreme care with which 
he wrote. The rakish chatter¬ 
box. always in danger of going 
over foe top on soda! occa¬ 
sions. became a scrupulously 
careful and discriminating 
craftsman when he seized his 
pen, repeatedly refining and 
adjusting in search of a precise 
shade of meaning. The first 
volume of a projected four- 
volume edition of the manu¬ 
script of foe life (part of foe 
Yale series of research editions 
of Boswell’s papers) is an 
astonishing piece of work. Not 
only because of its rare schol¬ 
arship. but because of the view 
it gives, in microscopic detail, 
of Boswell at work. 

The original manuscript, 
which marvellously survives 
to this day, consists of more 
than a thousand pages of 
Boswell's handwriting, togeth- 



Johnson, Boswell and his wife Margaret who remarked: “I have seen many a bear led by a man; but I never before saw a man led by a bear." 


er with a similar number 
containing additional matter. 
He crossed bits out intro¬ 
duced new thoughts, toned 
down some expressions and 
heightened others. One feels a 
pang of sympathy for the 
printer faced with these con¬ 
gested pages. All these varia¬ 
tions are recorded, at who 
knows what cost in scholarly 
toil, in this handsome volume. 
The evolution of the book is 
laid bare. 

This is a work only for foe 
specialist of course, but any 
reader of Boswell will be 
interested in the light such 
striving for perfection casts 


A condition of simplicity 


strivers. where ambition has 
often been mistaken for seri¬ 
ousness. Because Janet Lewis 
is quiet hers is an easy voice to 
miss. Yet once heard, it is not 
an easy voice to forget Her 
subjects are love and death 
and other matters of perennial 
importance, all treated with a 
singular wit 

Both in verse arid prose she 
is concerned to assure us (as 
she wrote in the foreword to 
Martin Guerre ) that over foe 
centuries “the capacities of the 
human soul for suffering and 
for joy remain very much the 
same". Addressing Emily 
Dickinson, she praises that 
kindred spirit for her attention 
to the lone particular. She has 
attended similarly herself and, 
while she doesn't have Dickin¬ 
son's power, I think she can be 
mentioned in the same breath 
without absurdity. Certainly, 
like Dickinson. Janet Lewis 


gQEffly ->• 

tells foe truth but gives it a 
slant The result is poems that 
are unmistakably part of the 
tradition, yet at the same time 
add a new note to it. 

Anne Ridler, whose Collect¬ 
ed Poems (Caramel. £25) 
have just appeared, also 
writes simply. She is another 
self-possessed traditionalist 
Love of her husband, love of 
her children, love of friends, 
love of God — these are her 
subjects. There is a persistent 
thread of erotic mysticism in 
her work, and [ think at some 
point Charles Williams must 
have exerted a powerful spell. 
She has little gift for meta¬ 
phor, which is a handicap, but 
the images she does manage to 
turn up have a warm translu- 
cency — they fit the sense, and 
what she means shines 


through. Her most ambitious 
and characteristic single poem 
is probably A Matter of Life 
and Death, a meditation on 
her son's development from 
embryo to manhood. Here are 
small successes, minor melo¬ 
dies, but the sweetest of them 
have a simplicity achieved 
without forfeit of honesty, and 
only those who know nothing 
of the craft will suppose them 
easily won. 

Michele Roberts and Sara 
Berkeley might be said to be 
still learning how to write 
simply, but both of them seem 
confused in interesting ways. 
The work in Roberts’s All foe 
Selves I Was (Virago, £8.99 
pblti returns again and again 
to images of flesh and fire, 
giving foe sense of a passion¬ 
ate intelligence trying to un¬ 
derstand experience intuit¬ 
ively. There is a confidence 
here which can be admired 


upon foe character of the man. 
Most of his alterations were 
simply improvements in lan¬ 
guage. but others indicate 
second thoughts, as when foe 
description of Mrs Thrale is 
seen to be modulated from 
"short, round and smug" to 
“short, phimp and brisk". 

We also see how much 
minor polishing Boswell gave 
to foe utterances of Johnson 
himself. After his first draft, he 
frequently improved the 
words he had put into the 
Doctor's mouth. That is not to 
be complained of in so in¬ 
spired and, as we now know, 
so tireless a biographer. 


even when it leads into such a 
proliferation of metaphor that 
meanings become elusive. 

I first came across the work 
of Sara Berkeley when I was 
helping to judge a short story 
competition and, still a school¬ 
girl, she submitted a story that 
suggested she was a bom poet 
Facts About Water (Bloodaxe, 
£6.9Spbk) collects foe pick of 
her first book of poems, pub¬ 
lished when she was just 19, as 
well as subsequent work. 
There is still something incho¬ 
ate about her imagination, 
and something that seems 
improvised about her forms, 
with a result that often she 
writes poetry rather than 
poems, but lines like J am 
asking green to heal me/or in 
some gesture/muiEfy to ac¬ 
knowledge me may give some 
idea of her quality. I have no 
doubt that she possesses foe 
innate poetic gift without 
which no amount of simplicity 
makes for goodness in verse. 

Robert nye 


Quickening the dead 


tL 


L atin verse has dimin¬ 
ished as a literary form 
since ft was the queen of 
the English curriculum, and 
any VIP making a speech on 
prize-giving day attributed his 
success later in life to his 
schoolboy Latin verses. But it 
is still composed by some 
scholars and teachers. 

P.G. Wodehouse claimed 
that he enjoyed Greek and 
Latin verses more than any 
other work at Dulwich Coll¬ 
ege. which may explain his 
curiosa feliritas for the mot 
juste. James Joyce pur a music- 
hall song, Unfortunate Miss 
Bailey, into a Latin poem 
which displays his gift for 
comic neologism. The delight 
of finding exactly the right 
dactyl or spondee, iamb or 
trochee, to fit foe metre is more 
satisfying than solving a cross¬ 
word puzzle. Echoes of ancient 
lines are a tag-dropping code 
between literati. And the pre¬ 
cision of classic tongues can 
make poetry more concisely 
than foe romantic rhymes and 
rhythms of English. Cyril 
Connolly said that Latin ver¬ 
ses at Eton destroyed you for 
ever writing English poetry. 

Bui neo-Latin verse was still 
a living literary genre until the 
19th century. As Samuel John¬ 
son believed that the highest 
form of English writing was 
tragedy, disproved by his 
longfuffering Irene, so his 
English verse would have 
been improved if he had 
released it from its Latin 
corsets. He also composed 




Philip Howard 

THE LATIN AND 
GREEK POEMS OF 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 
Text Translation 
and Commentary 
By Bany Baldwin 
Duckworth. £55 

more than 200 poems in Latin 
and a few in Greek and once 
vigorously combated some¬ 
body who found fault with 
writing verses in a dead lan¬ 
guage, and laughed at Ox¬ 
bridge for publishing col¬ 
lections of them. 

Johnson insisted that Latin 
was the only appropriate lan¬ 
guage for formal letters of 
resignation. This would cause 
grief to todays departing min¬ 
isters, some of whom find 
English hard enough, though 
there are scholars they could 
hire (there always have been) 
to turn the most salacious 
matter into foe elegant obscu¬ 
rity of a learned tongue. John¬ 
son also said that Latin was 
foe only language for epitaphs 
and for medical topics. 

This definitive edition of all 
Johnson’s Latin and Greek 
verses (as well as reconstruc¬ 
tions of the lost ones) by the 
Professor of Classics at Calga- 
ry is a labour of love as well as 
a feast of scholarship. The 
topics Johnson addressed 
ranged from a couplet in 
praise of a goat that had 
circumnavigated the globe 


with Sir Joseph Banks to a 
satire on an early radical 
feminist and a squib about the 
muddy quality of ale at Pem¬ 
broke College, Oxford. He 
whiled away his sleepless 
nights during his last winter 
on earth by turning epigrams 
from foe GreekAnthology into' 
Latin. Two lines of Johnsonian 
Latin verse can be followed in 
foe text by ten pages of 
punctilious commentary. 
Specimen: “There are over 70 
cases of pectore in the fifth foot 
of a hexameter in Virgil, often 
with a concomitant verb of 
high emotion." 

T o modem curriculum 
managers who ask with 
a sigh, “What’S it aD 
for?", the answer is that any¬ 
thing that illuminates that 
Latin lover Samuel is interest¬ 
ing. All such scholarship on 
neglected fields is worth foe 
midnight oil, for readers too. 
And some of the verses are 
high wit as well as moving. 

An example is Johnson’s 
translation of Joachim du 
Bellay’s Larin couplet translat¬ 
ing a Greek epitaph on a dog 
called Pompey: 

Latratu fares accept, mutus 
amantes 

Sic placui domino, tic 
placui dominae 
"I barked at thieves, kept quiet 
for lovers, and so pleased both 
my master and my mistress.” 
Such things go better in fa® 
economy of Latin. The pity 
that so few can understand 

foeir wit and beauty. . . 
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One-stop shop for 
a kit spacecraft 


Patrick Dowling: "The better-known universities are adept ar singing their own praises; we need to make the staff here realise just how good they are" 

Technically at the top 


F inishing fifteenth in a 
league table might 
seem unimpressive, 
but when there are 52 
teams in the league and you 
are top of your class the 
achievement becomes mare 
remarkable. Surrey Univer¬ 
sity can be proud, therefore, of 
gaining fifteenth place in The 
Times Good University Guide 
published last Friday, a pos¬ 
ition which -makes it the 
highest-rated technological in¬ 
stitution. above many long- 
established universities. 

Its excellent graduate em¬ 
ployment rate, high level of 
postgraduates and plentiful 
student accommodation all 
contributed to the university’s 
highest-ever.ranking. It can. 
however, make several other 
claims which might surprise 
first-year sixth-formers now 
considering where to apply for 
a place in higher education. 

Surrey* finks with industry, 
schools and colleges are!'.so 
»stt^.that 

on courses, in addition to the 
7.0Cto full-time students. The 
university awards 30,000 de¬ 
grees every year, making it the 
third largest validating institu¬ 
tion in Britain after the Open 
University and the University 
of Wales. 


Tony Dawe introduces'the university that has 
come a long way from its Battersea origins 


Institute, and based at 
Guildford only 30 miles from 
London and its famous col¬ 
leges, Surrey played a Cinder¬ 
ella role for years but now has 
“a very exciting future" ac¬ 
cording to Professor Dowling. 

“It has the ethos of an older 
. university with its strong com¬ 
mitment to teaching and re¬ 
search. but the advantages of 
the new with its entrepreneur¬ 
ial spirit and ability to position 
itself for the future," he said. 

Professor Dowling left his 
post as head of civil engineer¬ 
ing at Imperial College. 
London, to take over as Sur¬ 
rey* Vice-Chancellor last Oc¬ 
tober and Teels at home with 
the university* strong engi¬ 
neering faculty". 

He points out. however, the 
variety of courses available: 


Its determination, in the face 
of government cutbacks, to 
seek alternative funding has 
been so successful that 60 per 
cent of its finances come from 
its own enterprises, including 
research grants, contracts 
with industry and profits from 
wholly-owned subsidiary com¬ 
panies, including the Surrey 
Research Park, one of only two 
in the UK owned arid man¬ 
aged by a university. 

Further funds from the 
European Commission and 
local authorities will make the 
university less and less depen¬ 
dent on handouts from the 
Education Department and 
better placed to face what 
Patrick Dowling, its new Vice- 
Chancellor. terms, “more 
slings • and arrows in the 
future". Just before the |a|^sf - 

ieague-i^^.^^.puMislifed,' ' "Mostpeopte stilkdairil^af this - - ity/v Professor Dowling said. 
Professor Dowling said that as a universiiy oF science and "I am keen to bufld a very solid 
his aim was to get'the univer-. engineering,. but die- depart- support base locally and re- 

ment of humanities is better 


challenges and a course in the 
Brecon Beacons, complete 
with rock faces to climb and 
tiny caves to penetrate. 

Most degrees last four 
years, with one or two half- 
years in work placements, 
often abroad. With more than 
1,000 workstations, the use of 
computers is also common to 
all Surrey* courses. 

Its hilltop site, within easy 
reach of Guildford town centre 
and fast links to London, make 
it attractive to students but 
also accessible to the commun¬ 
ity, with whom it wants to 
maintain a special relation¬ 
ship. “One of the first things I 
wanted to do when I came 
here was to improve commun¬ 
ications both within the univ¬ 
ersity and between the 
university and die commun- 


sity into the top dozen. “We 
have the people and the will to 
do «V he says. By now, he is 
setting his sights higher. 

Created in 1966 rail of the 
former Battersea Polytechnic 


Satellite Technology 
iVansfer and Micro or 
Minisatellites in orbit... 

S5TL is the wo rid leader in 
mlcrosateirrte5 lor communications, 
Earth observation, science and 
technology verification 

12 missions compiled 
tor international clients. 

Taft to us for affordable satellites, 
space technology or training. 


Sum Satellite Tedmotan United 
Centre tor Satellite Engine wing Hesean* 

University of Snirey 

Guildford, Surrey GU2 5XH, UX 

TeI;«44 1483 25927B 

RuuM14S3 2595S3 

email: ra. sweating**) b . surrey .ac .nfc 



than many. It has inherited 
the vocational drive of the 
science and technology depart¬ 
ments which we assumed 
from the technology college. 

"We are strong in linguistics 
and international studies; our 
sociology department is one of 
toe best in the country and we 
have a distinguished depart¬ 
ment of psychology which has 
been working closely with the 
police service on the motiva¬ 
tion of serial killers. 

"The performing arts de¬ 
partment might be small but is 
of a high standard, and its 
work gives the local commun¬ 
ity an insight into the quality 
of the university." 

The Good University Guide 
reports that Surrey* priorities 
are work experience and lan¬ 
guage competence. All stu¬ 
dents are encouraged to enrol 
for a course at the new 
European language centre 
and new engineering degrees 
have a language component. 
They also include leadership 
training, which takes students 
out and about around the 
county to face a variety of 


globally to make people aware 
of what we are doing and to 
get them on die campus." 


H 


is staff are im¬ 
pressed at the way 
he has visited ev¬ 
ery department, 
not just to shake hands with 
students and lecturers but to 
listen to what they have to say 
and inspire them with his own 
enthusiasm. He is fond of 
telling people: “The better- 
known universities are adept 
at singing their praises; we 
need to make the staff realise 
just how good they are." 

With 20.000 continuing edu¬ 
cation students at the univer¬ 
sity, the Vice-Chancellor is 
committed to working closely 
with schools and colleges in 
the county. “Farther education 
colleges provide foundation 
courses for us. and it is 
important to discover how we 
can add value to one another.” 
he said. “We might be a 
research-rich university trying 
to pursue excellence in teach¬ 
ing and research, but we 
recognise the need to encour¬ 
age variety." 
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Priestley 
would have 
liked it. 


* ■ research into gases more than 200 years ago 
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Process Plants, based at The Surrey Research Park. 

oInba | customer needs by providing more efficient 
“e ms . enhanced product and Improved end-user 

applications. 

k rhat were he here no*, our eminent forebear would enjoy 
We like to think that were 

the company — and the location. 
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Leaders 
learn the 
ropes 

STUDENTS who join an engi¬ 
neering course at Surrey 
University may eventually 
find themselves dangling on 
the end of an abseil rope or 
squeezing through a tiny cave. 
Tony Dawe writes. For all 
1300 engineering undergrad¬ 
uates undertake an action 
centre leadership course and 
some go on to complete more 
exacting training in the Welsh 
mountains. 

The leadership courses, like 
the opportunities for all stu¬ 
dents to learn computing skills 
and a foreign language, are 
parr of Surrey’s commitment 
to produce well-rounded grad¬ 
uates capable of stepping 
straight into demanding jobs. 

" Kids come out of university 
with a technical background 
but put them in a team and 
they are lost. That is why we 
are running the courses." says 
Ron Schulz, senior lecturer in 
the chemical and process engi¬ 
neering department, which 
organises the training. 

“We cannot teach everyone 
to be a good leader but it is 
important they learn how to 
work together instead of pur¬ 
suing individual goals, which 
is what a lot of learning is 
about We would like to see all 
undergraduates undertake 
leadership training " 


His major academic ambi¬ 
tion at Surrey is to create an 
institute of health and medical 
sciences and develop it into a 
leading faculty embracing all 
the health professions within 
the next ten years, with a 
postgraduate research school 
attached to it 

Surrey already has a variety 
of expertise in fields such as 
medical imaging and bio¬ 
mechanics, and strong psy¬ 
chology and nursing depart¬ 
ments. The next step is to 
establish links with regional 
health authorities and local 
hospitals to encourage more 
nursing graduates and the 
continuing education of gener¬ 
al practitioners. 

In the short term, the univ¬ 
ersity is seeking planning 
permission for a further edu¬ 
cation building on. the campus 
to provide bigger lecture the¬ 
atres and additional language 
laboratories and computer 
facilities. 


I t belongs to Chile and it 
will be launched on July 
20 by a lUkrainian roekei 
from a site in Russia, bur the 
satellite is indisputably British 
in make and design, 'it is the 
handiwork of Surrey Satellite 
Technology Limited (SSTL). 
one of the companies owned 
by the University of Surrey. 

SSTL was the brainchild at 
Professor Martin Sweeting, of 
the electrical engineering" de¬ 
partment. He recognised that 
while countries such as the 
United Slates were prepared 
to spend vast sums of money 
on space operations, os her 
countries could buy satellites 
only if the cost could be 
brought down. 

His notion was to accept a 
degree of risk by using tech¬ 
nology ihat was believed to be 
reliable but had not been tried 
and tested in space research 
over a number of years. A 
company was set up to gener¬ 
ate funds for more research. 
Now SSTL has a staff of 35 and 
annual turnover of £53 
million. 

Ed Milton, SSTL general 
manager and a graduate of the 
electrical engineering depart¬ 
ment at Guildford, says: 
“There will always be a mar¬ 
ket for the most expensive 
technology, such as for nat¬ 
ional security or telecommuni¬ 
cations, where being without 
cover for a couple of days is 
disastrous. 

“These systems are also 
expensive to run because a 
team of technicians has to 
monitor the satellites. Our 
spacecraft have autonomy. 
They tell us exactly where they 
are and they check, in each 
time they pass over Guildford. 
We also keep the cost down by 
hitching a ride on someone 
else* launch. When the main 
satellite is released we detach 
from it" 

SSTL developed a small 
satellite costing £1 million 
rather than hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of pounds. The satellites 
it sends up orbit the Earth 
rather than stay in one fixed 
position. The whole planet is 


Poorer countries 
can now buy a 
satellite off the 
shelf, says 

Rodney Hobson 


covered several times a day 
and messages can be sent up 
from one point on the globe, 
stored, and senr buck to a 
different pan of the world a 
few minutes or a lew hours 
later. Mr Milion describes ii 
as a flying mailbox. 

He says: “We have made 
space technology available to 
countries such as Pakistan. 
Portugal. Chile and South 
Korea'. A lot of countries 
recognised that there were 
advantages of being in the 
space race and understanding 
die technology involved but 
they did nor have their own 
space industry. They realised 
that they could come here and 
buy a spacecraft from us and 
we would train them. They 
take the satellite back in kit 
form and two years down the 
line they can build their own 
satellite from scratch; There 
arc not many ways of getting 


from nothing to being estab¬ 
lished in two years in any 
industry. Getting technical 
know-how is very important to 
developing countries." 

Surrey University offers a 
one-stop space shop, design¬ 
ing. manufacturing and test¬ 
ing spacecraft, training the 
customer* technicians and op¬ 
erating the satellite. This also 
helps to hold down costs. 

The Chilean spacecraft to be 
sent up in July weighs 50kg 
and is a metre long with a six- 
metre aerial. if will lake 
photographs of the Earth and 
map the Antarctic ozone layer. 

T he autonomous satellite 
processes the photo¬ 
graphs it takes and de¬ 
cides whether they are of good 
quality. If it is not satisfied, it 
takes more photographs and 
sends back the best ones. 

Another use for an SSTL 
satellite has been to help 
doctors in Africa to gain access 
to information from a medical 
research charity in the Unites 
States. Mr Milton says: "If a 
doctor sees symptoms he does 
not recognise or needs advice 
he can send a request to a 
hospital in the US and have a 
large medical document re¬ 
layed back to him the same 
day." 



Surrey Satellite Technology hums over £5 million annually 
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E DUCATION AND TRAINING 

Rated among the top 15 British 
Universities, Surrey offers 
undergraduate, postgraduate and 
professional courses in Engineering, 
Human Studies and Science. 
Outstanding graduate employment record 

Professional training option 

Foreign language and rT training for all 

R ESEARCH AND TECHNOLOG Y 

. Home to world class research groups. 
Excellent track record in research and 
consultancy for industry and commerce. 
Contributing to the economy through 
research and innovation. 

EXCELLENT ENVIRONMENT 

Pleasant single site campus only 
30 mins from London by train. 

Established by Royal Charter 1966 
IVomotmgexreilerK» in education and research 

For further information or a prospectus contact 
the Marketing and Communications Dept on: 
Tel: 01483 259192 Fax: 0.1483 259389 
email - K.Ashford@surrey.ac.uk 
URL - http://www.surrey.ac.uk/ 
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Switch on to 


a tutorial 


Tony Dawe explains why students are finding 
computer teaching more beneficial than lecturing 


T ell me. III forget 
Show me. I’ll remem¬ 
ber. Involve me. PH 
understand. This is 
the thinking behind a new 
approach to teaching under¬ 
graduates pioneered at Surrey 
University, which is replacing 
some lectures with computer 
programs. 

The centre for engineering 
educational technology be¬ 
lieves that computer-backed 
courses which encourage self¬ 
pacing, self-guidance and seLf- 
discovety are more beneficial 
for students than sitting for 
hours on end in crowded 
lecture halls. 

The centre is open day and 
night for students to come in 
and work through tutorials at 
their own pace, and has 
proved both highly popular 
and effective. The new ap¬ 
proach also allows staff more 
time to pursue research and 
new projects. 

Tony Cartwright, the cen¬ 
tre's director, explained that 
Surrey started looking at alter¬ 
native teaching methods five 
years ago, after the National 
Engineering Council had 
voiced concern about the qual¬ 
ity of engineering teaching. 

“The university was expand¬ 
ing at the time and we began 
to consider how to attract 
more students and how to cope 
with the broader intake that 
would entail," he said. 

“The changing pattern led to 
more mature students taking 
courses and to others taking 
part-time or retraining cour¬ 
ses. Lecturers assume that 
students have the same back¬ 
grounds. the same skills, but 
that increasingly is not the 
case. 

“With that background, we 
began to experiment with com¬ 
puter-based learning and to 
discover for what purposes it 
was best suited. 

“We discovered that com¬ 
puter simulation would allow 
students to investigate how 
things happened and we de¬ 
veloped courses with founda¬ 


tion programs on computer 
for first-year students." 

The new approach meant a 
radical revision of teaching 
methods and a shift from the 
lecturer being the focal point 
of learning to playing a sup¬ 
port role. Students found that 
the time they spent with staff 
was cut by 23 per cent while 
staff found their time with 
students was cut by half, 
releasing them for what Dr 
Cartwright termed “more 
meaningful activities, like re¬ 
search which is a mainstream 
activity of the university". 

Staff also felt that they were 
achieving more because in¬ 
stead of lecturing 100 students 
in one hall at the same time, 
they were able to sit down with 
a few at a time to see. haw they 


The capability of 
the computer as 
a tool in the 
education process 
is being realised’ 


pen if they apply different 
loads at different points to 
different materials, while 
course notes appear at the 
bottom of the screen. Any 
technical words which might 
be difficult to understand can 
be checked in a glossary 
available on screen. 

As students progress, they 
can choose whether to move 
straight on to further prob¬ 
lems or io read through brief¬ 
ing notes first They are 
brought together for regular 
.timetable periods with their 
tutor to discuss progress and 
common problems, but other¬ 
wise continue to work (Hi their 
own. 

The centre is keen to encour¬ 
age the use of computers in 
teaching other subjects, in¬ 
cluding languages. It already 
supports a full multimedia 
course in energy and environ¬ 
ment management, funded by 
Esso and run jointly with the 
Famham Institute erf Technol¬ 
ogy. and is leading a teaching 
and learning innovation 
group involving seven univer¬ 
sities, with each one develop¬ 
ing the use of computers in a 
different subject. 



The excellence of the music department has been acknowledged by the Higher Education Funding Council placing it among the top in its field 


were getting on with the 
computer course. 

Two of Surrey’s eight core 
technical subjects are now 
taught by this method — 
electronics and solid body 
mechanics, which studies the 
stresses and strains in differ¬ 
ent materials. I sat down 
alongside Dr Cartwright to 
learn about solid-body me¬ 
chanics and. with help from 
him and the computer, found 
it possible to grasp a subject I 
barely knew existed. 

After a scene-setting lecture 
and a lively introduction to the 
subject involving collapsing 
oil-rig legs and crashing air¬ 
craft students sit down in 
pairs at the computer to work 
through a number of cards. 

Graphics at the top of the 
screen simulate what will hap- 


S urney University has 
won many endorse¬ 
ments from leading 
engineers and indus¬ 
trialists who have visited the 
centre. Brian HiJdrew. past 
president of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, said: 
“At the centre, the true capab¬ 
ility of the computer as a tool 
in the education process is 
being realised. 

“The effectiveness of the 
developed procedures, partic¬ 
ularly in the context of science 
and technology, is impressive. 
The better utilisation of staff 
time and the enthusiastic and 
stimulated involvement of the 
student in the learning process 
clearly demonstrate a major 
breakthrough to a most effect¬ 
ive and economic way of 
educating the future work¬ 
force of our country." 


REGARDED chiefly as a 
science and technology univ¬ 
ersity. Surrey has just won an 
award in a different field. Its 
small music department; with 
136 students and seven staff, 
has been given an “excel¬ 
lence” rating by the Higher 
Education Funding Council 
for England, which places it 
among the top music depart¬ 
ments in English universities. 
Tony Dawe writes. 

Surrey received special 
commendation for the high 
standards achieved by stu- 


Award for music makers 


dents and lecturers were 
praised for their “well- 
planned. professionally pre¬ 
sented classes". The award 
provides further ammunition 
for Patrick Dowling, the new 
Vice-Chancellor, in his bid to 
make Surrey well-known for 
its arts as well as its science 
and engineering faculties. 
Surrey has an international 
reputation in music research. 


from ground-breaking studies 
on bow expert performers 
interpret great music to space- 
age techniques for storing 
works. The department runs 
two courses, one on the theory 
and practice of music and the 
other entitled “Music and 
Sound Recording (Ton- 
meisteri”, the only one of its 
kind in the country. 

The music award came 


after a four-day assessment by 
the council They sat in on 
lectures, spoke to students, 
attended concert rehearsals, 
checked management struc¬ 
tures and interviewed staff. 

Tom Messenger, head of 
the department, found the 
experience well worthwhile, 
saying; “We believe we had a 
very good reputation before 
the assessment; it is pleasing 


to know this is now official." 
Students on the sound record¬ 
ing course operate a purpose- 
built studio and spend a year 
of their studies working in 
Britain or abroad in audio- 
electronics companies, post¬ 
production bouses or in 
recording studios. 

The music department has 
a good employment record 
with students going on to jobs 
in orchestras, composing, 
music journalism or setting 
up sound recording 
businesses. 


Students on the rubbish heap 


E ducating engineers 
with an interest in hu¬ 
man behaviour and 
concern for the environment 
might seem beyond the wildest 
dreams of campaigners at 
Greenpeace and Friends of the 
Earth. Yet it is actually hap¬ 
pening at Surrey University in 
the centre for environmental 
strategy. 

Founded less than three 
years ago. it has become a 


Engineers want to rummage through your dustbin 



hotbed of research into the 
best use of resources, dean 
technology and the advan¬ 
tages or otherwise of recycling 
materials, where engineering 
graduates study such alien 
subjects as sociology and 
psychology. 

One of the main threads in 
the centre's work is “life-cycle 
thinkings which means as¬ 
sessing the full en vir onme n tal 
implications “from the cradle 
to the grave" of human activi¬ 
ties. industrial processes, 
products and services, to take 
into account the materials 
used, energy required and 
waste creaied. 

Further themes indude how 
personal behaviour. lifestyle 
and views can affect the envi¬ 
ronment and the promotion of 
dean technologies which pro¬ 
vide benefits by using fewer 
resources and causing less 
environmental impact 

If all that sounds earnest it 
can, in practice, mean delving 


in undergraduates' rubbish 
and carrying out vox pops in 
Guildford High Street as 
same postgraduates at the 
centre have discovered. 

The unusual assignments 
are part of a revolutionary 
course started in 1993 to create 
doctors of engineering in envi¬ 
ronmental technology. The 
four-year postgraduate course 
has been designed to'develop a 
new breed of top manager 
demanded by today's manu¬ 
facturing industry and sets out 
to provide the expertise re¬ 
quired to solve serious engi¬ 
neering problems and define 
future strategies. It is open to 
graduates from any branch of 
engineering but they must be 
sponsored by industry. 

Andy Vaughan, aged 34, 
one of the first postgraduates 
on the course, says: "It is 
recognised in industry that a 
traditional engineering PhD is 
no longer enough to meet 
requirements and people with 


wider experience are needed." 

With a degree in physical 
geography from Kingston 
University, he has won spons¬ 
orship from Southern Water to 
study developments in the 
catchment area of die River 
Test in Hampshire. Using 
satellite pictures and computer 
systems, he is assessing the 
impact of farming procedures, 
including the use of pesticides 
on water quality. 


MBA 


L ike all environmental 
technology courses, his 
work includes studies in 
sociology which have taken 
him out with a notebook in 
Guildford town centre to inter¬ 
view people to assess how the 
public perceives different envi¬ 
ronmental risks. 

Andrew Davey. 25. is the 
postgraduate who has been 
given the task of searching 
students’ rubbish. He is devel¬ 
oping an environmental policy 
for file university, which in¬ 
cludes a strategy for waste 
management and the recy¬ 
cling of materials as well as 


assessing the public's percep¬ 
tion of them. 

He will be interviewing 
undergraduates and compar¬ 
ing their intentions to use 
glass and paper banks on the 
campus with the bottles, cans 
and waste paper in their 
rubbish. 

He is also studying energy 
resources at the university, 
including whether it would be 
economic to bum the vast 
amountpf wastepaper created 
across the campus for fuel and - 
to compensate for the loss of 
paper by growing trees for 
pulp in short plantation cop¬ 
pices on .green-belt land 
owned by the university. 

These are themes close to 
the heart of Roland Clift, 
founder of the Surrey centre. A 
chemical engineer who has 
become an expert in dean 
technology, his own studies 
suggest that burning used 
paper as a fuel rather than 
recycling it saves energy and 
chemicals. 

Tackling issues in an engi¬ 
neering context is essential "to 
the centre's work. 


Tony Dawe 
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Postgraduate Courses 
for Professionals 


accessible ~ flexible - relevant 


When Matsushita Electric Works needed an R&D 
headquarters for its European operation, 

The Surrey Research Park was the obvious choice. 


Matsushita Electric Works (MEW), is one of Japan’s 
largest manufacturing companies, renowned for its 
electrical construction materials, home appliances, 
building materials, automation control products and 
electronic materials and components. So when it 
looked at sites throughout Europe as potential 
locations for a research and development laboratory, 
the excellent communications of Guildford and the 
proximity of The University of Surrey were major 
reasons why ft chose The Surrey Research Park. 

"The University provides us with resources - 
expertise and equipment - and we have joint 
research programmes. The Park is very convenient 
for London with its Eurostar service to Paris, 
and is dose to Heathrow and Gatwick airports, .. 

It is situated in an area with many hi-tech Jj§j 

industries and is also a very pleasant region "32 

where schooling and housing are good. 


“For a company such as Matsushita Electric Works, 
which has until recently concentrated on the 
domestic market, The Surrey Research Park was an 
ideal base for devetoping our European operation. 
Most science parks provide only land and a building 
contractor but hoe we could move into a fully fitted 
and serviced unit without investing too much initial 
capital. We can expand step-by-step, leasing 
additional space in the building as ft becomes 
necessary.” 


PROFESSIONAL 
CAREERS / 
START AT A 
SURREY M, 


Undergraduate courses 
in engineering, A 
human studies 
and science Mm 


For further information please contact 
Dr Malcolm Parry at The Surrey Research Park on 
tel: 0171 483 579693, fax: Q171 483 68946 or 
Damian Crook at Strutt & Parker on 
j - tri: 0171 629 7282, fax; 0171 493 7334. 

Opportunities exist for requirements ranging 
■fy from 250-100,000 sq ft with 22 acres still to 
' be developed. 


Rated in the Top 15 
British Universities* 


Outstanding graduate 
employment record 


Professional Training Option 


Surrey specialises in part-time and modular postgraduate 
courses designed to keep professionals at the forefront of 
management developments and technological advances. 
Gourses currently on offer are: 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 
Advanced Materials Technology 
Advanced Manufacturing Management & Technology 
Civil Engineering 
Satellite Engineering 

FACULTY OF HUMAN STUDIES 

MBA (distance learning awilable) 

Information Technology Training 
Tourism & Hospitality Education 
Change Agent Skills and Strategies 
Counselling for Professionals in Health & Social Services 

faculty of science 

Occupational Health, Hygiene and Safety 
Applied Toxicology 
Environmental Management & Health 
Analytical Science* 

Health Ergonomics* 

Experimental Pathology* 

Computer Aided Chemistry' 

* in preparation 
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Foreign language and 
IT training for all 


also 


THE SURREY RESEARCH PARK 


Single campus site with 
London 30 mins by train 




Guildford, Surrey 
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Ten years ago it was a field; now it’s a high-tech success story 


to Sili 


T he business people of 
California are now 
being briefed on the 
joys of Surrey. Not. of 
course; on its weather or the 
artidfial beach at Thorpe 
Park, but on the importance of 
its research park and skills 
available: at its university. 

The attempt to convince 
Californians of the advantages 
of Surrey as a European base 
is the latest initiative of Surrey 
Firsu a privaie company set up 
by the county council and 
Surrey Training said Enter¬ 
prise Council (Tec) to attract 
new investment. 

The company has opened 
offices in the United States in 
Atlanta. Georgia, San Anto¬ 
nio. Texas, Kansas City, and 
in Sunnyvale, dose to Silicon 
Valley, to bring computing 
and electronic companies to 
the county. 

Jim Laird. Surrey First's 
chief executive, says: "Our 
telemarketing teams, who are 
in action every day, will be 
able to link with staff in the 
new offices to ensure they 
provide personal presenta¬ 
tions or arrange visits to the 
county for hot prospects. 

“We can offer excellent loca¬ 
tions with good access to 
London ana continental 
Europe, but the jewel in the 
crown is the Fvrrey Research 
Park, where small internation¬ 
al companies are developing 
high-tech skills.” 

The organisation has helped 
Kimberly-Clark to set up in 
Reigate, and the American 
company, which makes tis¬ 
sues arid a wide range of 
consumer products, plans to 
base its European operations 
in the county. Exicom, an 
Australian telecommunica¬ 
tions company, has also 
moved in. 

Mr Laird is proud of the 
support his organisation has 
won from private companies 
which, among other services, 
are providing the American 
offices. Derek Thomas, the 
county's chief executive, 
shares his enthusiasm for die 
private sector's • backing for 
Surrey First. 

He recalled that the county 
round] launched its draft eco¬ 


The county is chasing business 
in America. Tony Dawe reports 


nomic strategy at a *Tdckstan 
conference" at Surrey Univer¬ 
sity and followed it up with a 
round-table meeting with foe 
business community. “On that 
occasion, a number of busi¬ 
ness people said that they 
would like to promote the 
creation of an inward invest¬ 
ment company," Mr Thomas 
says. 

“The idea came from the 
privaie sector, a tremendous 
achievement It was the first 
time that 1 experienced a 
positive feeling from the busi¬ 
ness community that we all 
had a duty to do something 
about Surrey's economy, 
which had bean hit unexpect¬ 
edly hard by the recession. 

"We were in a dilemma 


working dosely with industry 
to ensure that they produce the 
skills which local businesses 
require. Teachers and pupils 
spend time working with com¬ 
panies, which also have an 
input into schools. 

In one example, a technol¬ 
ogy teacher was seconded to 
McLaren Cars to design a 
device to test the steering on 
the company’s grand prix 
racing cars. In return. 
McLaren helped to develop a 
new technology centre at the 
teachers school. 

In keeping with such co¬ 
operation, the "Compact" 
scheme has been developed to 
provide an alternative lo good 
A levels as a way of winning o 
place at Surrey University. 



cal drape for use in operating 
theatres, and won three 
orders. 

Barbara Salvage, market¬ 
ing director, says: "We have 
also joined Tec programmes to 
advise on financial control 
business planning and man¬ 
agement change. We have had 
to contribute financially but 
the amount has been minimal 
compared with the access to 
expertise ami the benefits we 
have obtained." 

With an annual turnover of 
£450.000 and seven full-time 
staff, the company is typical of 
most in Surrey, where 90 per 
cent of businesses employ 
fewer than 25 people. To help 
them to. obtain inexpensive 
advice and consultancy ser¬ 
vices, the county council is 
seeking Trade Department 
approval to establish .a Busi¬ 
ness Link organisation, 
"Surrey is just the kind of 
place that would benefit from 
streamlining the plethora of 
support ana counselling org¬ 
anisations." Mr Thomas says. 


C reating a business 
innovation centre to 
help entrepreneurs 
to develop new ideas 
would be the next step. A 
network of these centres is 
being developed across 
Europe with foe help of foe 
European Commission's re¬ 
gional funds, but Surrey will 
have to finance its own as the 
county does not have develop¬ 
ment status. 

Jeff Bartley, the county's 
economic development officer, 
says: "We want to link up with 
developing companies with 
original ideas to help them to 
evaluate whether the ideas 
could be successful in the. 
market place and to advise on 
foe skBIs requhtd for running 
a business. 

"We envisage some technol¬ 
ogy transfer between Surrey 
University and local firms and 
the centre would obviously be 
best sited in the Research 
Park. Our visum is that it 
would require two to three 
staff working with public 
funding of £150,000 a year for , 
three years, and then it should j 
be self-financing." , 


The Surrey Research Park is boosting Surrey's economy 


because we wanted to encour¬ 
age an economic strategy and 
inward investment and at the 
same time protect the image of 
leafy Surrey. 

"So Surrey First was created 
with foe intention of attracting 
investment compatible with 
the environment and style of 
ti« workforce. The calibre of 
our workers in terms of univ¬ 
ersity q ualificatio ns and pro¬ 
fessional training is a major 
phis* . 

A quarter of the counters 
labour force is educated to 
university entrance level a 
higher percentage even than 
in London, and Surrey has a 
greater proportion of under¬ 
graduates than any other area 
in foe South East 

The county's schools, col¬ 
leges and universities are 


Richard WormelL Surrey 
Tec’S managing director, says: 
“We are working with the 
university to help students 
who possess high levels of 
technical skill, which might be 
ahead of their academic 
achievements, to get on to 
courses. We have already pro- 
. vided a few candidates whom 
foe university has found 
acceptable." 

Among many schemes to 
help local businesses, the The 
has developed an innovation 
programme to advise com¬ 
panies on foe development of 
new products. Shield Medi¬ 
care, Famh am-based makers 
of medical equipment, joined a 
programme last November to 
evaluate the development of a 
range of products and has 
already launched one, a surgj- 


W eUingmns were the 
order of the day 
when foe Duke of 
Kent. Chancellor of the Univ¬ 
ersity of Surrey, opened the 
Surrey Research Park ten 
years ago 1 . He has visited the 
park several times since, see¬ 
ing the 70 acres of farmland 
transform^ into foe interna¬ 
tionally famous low-density 
garden environment that he 
will ins pea on August 24 to 
marie foe tenth anniversary. 

Greeting him again will be 
Malcolm Parry, who has run 
the park from the start. Dr 
Parry was a fceturer in ergo¬ 
nomics when the then Vice- 
Chancellor asked him to rake a 
three-month secondment in 
1982. Three months became 
six: six months became an 
Indefinite period. 

■There was an electric fence 
round the field to keep the 
cows out,” he says. “1 ruined a 
suit wading through the day 
to be shown foe site I was 
going to get." 

The first company to move 
in was Stratigraphic Services 
International in 1985. It tested 
oil well mud to help explora¬ 
tion companies to decide 
where to drill. It has not quite 
held on for the anniversary 
celebrations, having moved to 
a warehouse a few miles away 
last month. 

It was soon joined in the 
research park by companies 
large and small. Canon, the 
electronics group, came to 
make hi-fi speakers. BOC. the 
gases company, built an air- 
separating plant and Kobe 
Steel an electronic microscope 
for checking emissions. 

Kobe considered alternative 
sites at Cambridge and Sal¬ 
ford universities and at the 
Milton Keynes headquarters 
of the Open University before 
choosing Guildford. Occupy¬ 
ing a 12300 sq ft building, it 
has brought a new meaning to 
shift work by Unking its re¬ 
search unit to establishments 
in Japan and foe United States 
to provide a 24 hours a day 
operation, each picking up the 
research where foe previous 
time zone leaves off. 

Some tenants have grown 
rapidly- Bullfrog, the comput¬ 
er games inventor, arrived 
with a five-man team, sharing 
foe facilities that the park 
offers to very small companies 
in its technology centre. Bull¬ 
frog grew into its awn 
premises and now employs 70 
people; Monmouth Pharma¬ 
ceuticals. an American com¬ 


Growing up 
in the park 




Clive Phillips of Kobe Steel; part of a global operation 


pany, set up as a three-man 
band to form a bridgehead 
into Europe. 11 now occupies 
5,000 sq ft 

Emrad’s ground-probing 
radar division was cate of the 
earliest tenants. Researchers 
reduced the size of the equip¬ 
ment from a caravan to a 
briefcase. The radar was used 
to locate human remains at the 
Gloucester home of Frederick 
West The division has been 
spun off into a separate cam- 
pony now located at Godaim¬ 


ing and is a prime example of 
how the park has fed expertise 
out into the local community. 

A recent arrival is Borax, a 
subsidiary of RTZ, the mining 
group, which moved into a 
specially designed 65,000 sq ft 
building last August Borax 
has brought together its re¬ 
search uiut from Chessington 
and its commercial operations 
from Victoria. London, to im¬ 
prove efficiency. 

The park has remained fully 
let. even though it allows 


smaller tenants to give only a 
month’s notice. The building 
of foe park coincided with an 
upturn in the economy and it 
was possible to stop specula¬ 
tive building in 1989. 

There are now 66 com¬ 
panies in occupation. About 20 
tenants are foreign, coming 
from America. France. Fin¬ 
land and Japan. 

Dr Pany says: This land 
supported one person. Now it 

provides employment for 
2,650 and it is still a pleasant 
environment. Half foe vacan¬ 
cies that occur when com¬ 
panies move out are filled by 
growing companies already 
on the park. Young companies 
here have shown staggering 
growth through hard times." 

Dr Party adds that tenants 
on the park have little difficul¬ 
ty in recruiting staff, even 
though Guildford is not a 
concentrated population area. 
"More than 70 per cent of the 
jobs here are for professionals, 
and there is no shortage of 
than in Surrey," he says. 

P remises are marketed to 
larger potential occupi¬ 
ers through agents 
based in London. Dr Party 
says: “Smaller companies rec¬ 
ognise foe benefits we offer 
and they come to us. We can 
provide business services to 
support them until they get 
going. Being on a science park 
gives them some status. 

"Major companies appreci¬ 
ate that this is an exdusive 
park and that what they are 
investing in will not be turned 
into an industrial estate with 
heavy vehicles driving in and 
out. we have a commitment to 
research and development. 
They have access to the univer¬ 
sity's intellectual infrastruc¬ 
ture and its graduates. 

“We are sensitive to the 
needs of technology-based 
companies. They find us a 
good landlord because we 
invest in property, we do not 
trade in it" 

The park has 22 acres avail¬ 
able for development. It has 
detailed planning permission 
and building work could start 
soon for occupancy next year. 
Dr Parry believes the enlarged 
area will be foil fay the end of 
the century. "The impact that 
the park has on the local, and 
perhaps foe national, economy 
will give sufficient momentum 
for people to recognise its 
value." 

Rodney Hobson 
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Surrey is the ideal business location. It offers a highly developed infrastructure, 
unmatched transport links for access to UK, European and world markets, a 
dynamic business culture, and an unbeatable quality of life. 

But perhaps most importantly, Surrey offers one of Britain's best qualified and most 
skilled workforces. This is in large part due to an effective and proven working 
partnership between local business, Surrey County Council. Surrey Training & 
Enterprise Council, and widely admired local education and training institutions. 

These are some of the reasons why companies like Sony, Kimberly-Clark, Toshiba. 
McLaren and Colgate Palmolive have made Surrey their first choice. And why you 
should find out more about what Surrey has to offer you by calling Surrey County 
Council or Surrey Training & Enterprise Council. 

If you're considering relocating or expanding your business into Surrey. Surrey First 
should be your initial point of contact. Providing local information or a complete 
'turnkey 1 relocation service, they can be reached on 01483 453348. 

Surrey County Council Economic & European Offices 01815419602 
Surrey Training & Enterprise Council 01483728190 
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Blackburn 
to profit 
from Uefa’s 
new rules 


By Our Sports Staff 


BLACKBURN Rovers were 
guaranteed a European Cup 
windfall yesterday when they 
were seeded into the lucrative 
Champions’ League for next 
season. The decision by Uefa. 
the governing body of Euro¬ 
pean football, means that 
Blackburn are assured of at 
least six matches in the 
competition. 

When Rovers deprived 
Manchester United of a third 
successive Premiership title on 
the last day of the English 
season, it was thought that 
they would have to negotiate a 
two-legged preliminary-round 
tie to qualify for the Champi¬ 
ons’ League. However, they 
have now benefited from 
Uefa’s derision to alter its 
system of seeding. 

Uefa has ruled that the 
defending champions — Ajax 
and AC Milan were contesting 
the final in Austria last night 


Dean Richards, the 20-year- 
old Bradford central defend¬ 
er. is expected to sign for 
Wolverhampton Wanderers 
today in a record-breaking 
£1.85 million deal. Richards, 
who spent three months on 
loan at Molineux. will have a 
medical today. 


— will be the top seeds, with 
the other seven places deter¬ 
mined solely by the ranking of 
national associations. On that 
basis. Blackburn will be seed¬ 
ed sixth, while Rangers, the 
Scottish champions, will once 
again face a two-legged quali¬ 
fying tie in August 

Juventus. the champions of 
Italy, are seeded second, fol¬ 
lowed by the representatives 
of France (Nantes). Germany 
(Werder Bremen'or Borussia 
Dortmund) and Spain, whose 
tide will almost certainly be 
won by Real Madrid. Black- 
bum are followed by FC Porto, 
the Portuguese champions, 
and Spartak Moscow. 

The seeded teams will be 
joined in the Champions’ 
League by eight qualifiers. 
Previously. Uefa based seed- 
in gs on the higher of two 
coefficients: chib or country. 


Now. the dub figure will not 
apply, and England’s rating is 
high enough to guarantee 
Blackburn a place in the top 
eight, despite their defeat by 
TreUeborgs FF, the Swedish 
part-timers, in the first round 
of foe Uefa Cup this season. 

Rangers, meanwhile, yes¬ 
terday claimed that they had 
won the battle for foe signa¬ 
ture of Paul Gascoigne, foe 
England midfield player, who 
has been put up for sale by 
Lazio. 

David Murray, the Rangers 
chairman, was quoted in the 
Evening Times in Glasgow as 
saying: "The players advisers 
have met us and are satisfied 
with our terms, and Lazio are 
also satisfied with our offer. 
The only flung to sort out is 
the matter of compensation, 
but Gascoigne will be coming 
to Rangers.” Murray has 
agreed a’ £45 million fee 
with the Italian dub for 
Gascoigne. 

Gascoigne, a transfer target 
of several Premiership dubs 
in England, postponed a meet¬ 
ing with Leeds United offidals 
that was scheduled for last 
night in order to pursue his 
compensation claim against 
Lazio. 

Stephen Crawford, the 
young Raith Rovers player, 
marked his international de¬ 
but by scoring foe goal which 
gave Scotland a 2-1 victory 
over Ecuador in their second 
Kirin Cup match in Toyama. 
Japan, yesterday. 

Crawiford came on as a 
substitute after 62 minutes 
and helped to set up Scotland's 
opening goal for Robertson 
before settling the match in the 
83rd minute. After dispossess¬ 
ing Capurra Crawford, 21. 
played a one-two with Burley 
before sending a low drive 
beyond the dive of Cevallos. 
the Ecuador goalkeeper. 

It was no more than Scot¬ 
land deserved. Jim Leighton, 
who captained the side in his 
66th international, did not 
have a save to make, and was 
only beaten by a dubious 
penalty that briefly brought 
Ecuador level. 

Luce cleared, page 3 



Bruguera unleashes a backhand return on his way to victory over Kafelnikov. Photograph: Roland Weihrauch 

Bruguera shines for dismal Spain 


By Our Sports Staff 

SERGI BRUGUERA showed 
he is in top form ahead of his 
attempt at a third successive 
French Open tennis tide next 
week, beating Yevgeny 
Kafelnikov, of Russia. 6-3. 6-2 
in foe World Team Cup in 
Dusseldoif yesterday. His vic¬ 
tory. however, was foe only 
bright spot on a gloomy day 
for Spain as Russia won the 
tie 2-1. It was their second 
defeat in as many days and 
ended Spanish hopes of a 
fourth World Team Cop tide. 

Alberto Berasategul went 
down 6-4 6-1 to Andrei 
Chesookov and. in the deri¬ 


sive doubles. Bruguera and 
Carlos Costa were beaten 64, 
6-3 by Kafelnikov and Andrei 
Olhbvskiy. 

Bruguera, the world No?, 
took just an hour to dispose of 
ninth-ranked Kafelnikov de¬ 
spite a shaky start when he 
double-faulted three times in 
his opening service game. 
Kafelnikov admitted he had 
considered drop p in g out of 
foe World Team Cup and the 
French Open after a string of 
disappointing results, includ¬ 
ing a first-round defeat at the 
Italian Open last week in 
Rome. “The way I’m playing. 
I don’t feel I can even win one 
match in Paris," he said. 


In the other red group tie. 
Holland recovered to defeat 
Croatia 2-1 after losing the 
opening match. Goran Ivani¬ 
sevic defeated Richard 
Krajicek 2-6. 6-2, 7-6 but the 
Dutch hit back to square the 
tie when Jacco Eltingh beat 
Sasa Hirszon 6-2. 6-1. 

Eltingh and Paul Haar- 
huis, foe world's third-ranked 
doubles team, beat Ivanisevic 
and Hirszon 6-2. 
6-2 to clinch victory. Russia 
lead the red group with two 
victories, followed by Holland 
and Croatia, with ooe win 
each, and Spain, who have 
lost both their matches. 

□ Patty Fendick and Jill 


Hefoerington opened the 
World Doubles Cup with an 
upset in Craiglockhart yester¬ 
day by beating the No 3 seeds. 
Nicole Arendt and Laura 
Golarsa 64.7-6 (Alix Ramsay 
writes). 

It was a happy reunion for 
the winners: They had not 
played together since 1989 but 
reformed foe partnership just 
before the event 

In the veterans' event John 
Lloyd and Tracy Austin 
opened their account with a 
straight-sets victory over Rog¬ 
er Taylor and Wendy 
Turnbull They saw their 3-0 
lead slip in the first set before 
winning 7-6,6-1. 
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Brasenose 
launch 
headship 
ambition 


Tyson picks 
unfanded 
opponent in 

first return 

contest 

BySrikumak Sen 
boxing correspondent 

IN HIS first bout for four 
years. Mike Tyson, the former 
world heavyweight boxmg 
cham pion, will meet Peter 
McNeeley, of Boston. The 
contest will take place at foe 
MGM Grand Hotel Casino. 
Las Vegas, on August 19. 
barely five months after Tyson 
was released from prison 
where he served three years 
for rape. .. 

No dale was announced for 
Tyson's world title challenge 
but it is believed that he will 
have two or three preparatory 
bouts first- Michael Dokes 
was thought to be another 
possible opponent, despite not 
having boxed since being 
knocked out in the first round 
by Riddick Bowe in 1993. 

The bout with McNeeley 
will be the first of six multi¬ 
million dollar contests. Cheap¬ 
est tickets at the MGM Grand 
Garden will be $200 (about 
£130), with ringside seats at 
$1,500. 

Tyson, now 28. is likely to 
have little trouble disposing of 
McNeeley quickly, thus giving 
the impression that he is still 
the old unstoppable warrior. 
McNeeley is expected to be 
strong and game but woefully 
inadequate. Even though he is 
ranked No 10 by the World 
Boxing Council (WBQ and 
has rafly one defeat in 37 
contests, he has not met any¬ 
body of quality. 

His last two opponents were 
Danny Wofford and Frankie 
Hines. Wofford was beaten 39 
times in 55 contests and Hines 
lost 68 of his 84 bouts. 

If Tyson, as No 1 challenger, 
attempts to meet the winner of 
the bout between Oliver 
McCall, the WBC champion, 
and Frank Bruno before Lew¬ 
is. the WBC will almost cer¬ 
tainly face legal action. The 
Englishman recently won the 
right to first challenge by 
beating Lionel Butler in a final 
WBC eliminator. 

Following that victory, Don 
King. Tyson's prom ote r , im¬ 
plied. however, that Tyson 
would do much as he pleased. 

“Tyson may be ready to 
accept his No I contender- 
ship,'' King said. "Once Tyson 
starts to fight, he will figbt 
every one erf them. He would 
take them boom, boom, boom, 
right on down foe line. Won't 
be no question of going to 
purse offers." 



Blackwood 

The ‘Blackwood’ convention is 
a method by which a player 
can find out how many aces 
his partner has. It is with 
misgivings that I discuss it, 
because it is frequently mis¬ 
used. Before using Blackwood 
a player should be satisfied 
that the partnership has 
enough general playing 
strength to bid a slam, and 
that first or second-round 
control of all suits is held. All 
too often players who don’t 
have this knowledge launch 
into Blackwood, because its 
mechanism is easy to 
understand. 

In traditional Blackwood, a 
bid of 4NT after the partner¬ 
ship has agreed a suit asks the 
responder to say how many 
aces he has. The response is in 
steps: Five Clubs none or four. 
Five Diamonds one. Five 
Hearts two, and Five Spades 
three. The use of Five Clubs to 
show none or four is quite safe 
- the Blackwood bidder will 
always be in a position to tell 
which it is. (Well, usually - I’ve 
heard one or two horror 
stories in which Blackwood 
addicts have bid Grand Slams 
missing ALL the aces.) 

The next development of 
Blackwood is so-called ‘Five 
Ace' Blackwood. ‘Roman Key- 
Card’ Blackwood is of the 
same type. These 4NT conven¬ 
tions count the king of trumps 
as an aoe - if you are missing 
any two of the five ‘Aces’ a 
slam cannot be better than a 
finesse (king of trumps miss¬ 
ing plus an ace); in general 
you should not bid it unless 
you have four of the five aces. 
This sounds wonderful, but 


tire partnership does need to 
know which suit is the trump 
suit, in order to track down 
which of foe kings is to count 
as the fifth ace. In my experi¬ 
ence this can lead to misunder¬ 
standings. No form of Five- 
Ace Blackwood is allowed in 
rubber bridge. I don’t think 
the Refresher column is the 
place to discuss it further. 

Finally I touch on the 
Gerber convention. In this 
Four Gubs *when obvious’ 
asks for aces. The trouble is 
that in practice it is often 
difficult to tell when Four 
Chibs is Gerber, and when it 
is meant in some other sense. 
When I was at university I 
once lost a months grant on a 
Gerber misunderstanding, 
and I’ve been against it ever 
since. If you must use it I 
recommend foe only circum¬ 
stance should be in direct 
response to 1NT and 2NT 
openings. Then the steps are 
similar to those over 4NT bids: 
Four Diamonds no ace or four 
aces. Four Hearts one. Four 
Spades two, and 4NT three. 

There are various agree¬ 
ments on the continuations 
after a response to Blackwood. 
Most of them seem to me to 
produce more confusion than 
help. In rubber bridge circles a 
bid in a suit other than the 
trump suit is a cue-bid and a 
further slam try, and 5NT 
asks for kings. In the latter 
case, the 5NT bid confirms 
that foe partnership holds all 
the aces, and so can be used to 
tell rather than ask. 

□ Robert Sheehan writes on 
bridge Monday to Friday in 
Sport and in the Weekend 
section on Saturday. 
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By Philip Howard 


BIBUCALS 

GAMALIEL 

a. A good Pharisee 

b. A Roman procurator 

c. A Gentile convert 

MELCHIZEDEK 

a. An apocryphal prophet 

b. Lot’s longevous father 

c. A priest-king 


ADONIBEZEK 

a. A Philistine idol 

b. A war criminal 

c. A rabble-rousing rebel 

MICAIAH 

a. A wife of David 

b. A lucky general 

c. An unflattering prophet 

Answers on page 46 



By Raymond Keene 

CHESS CORRESPONDENT 

National league 

The Four Nations League, foe 
team championship for clubs 
from the British Isles, has 
been won by Midland Mon- 
archs. The concluding round 
was played at Bolton over the 
weekend. The closing scores 
were: 1. Midland Monarchs 19 
out of 22; 2, Slough 17; 3. Wood 
Green 16. 

White: Murray Chandler 
Blade Jon Levin 
Four Nations League. May 
1995 

English Opening 


20 Qe6+ K18 

21 Rxg5 fe05 

22 Bd6+ Ne7 

23 Rel Back resigns 

White Graham Buckley 
Black: Gary Quill an 

Four Nations League, May 
1995 
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C4 

c5 

2 

NO 

Nf8 

3 

Nc3 

b6 

4 

64 
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Diagram of Goal position 



Computer chess 
The computer world champ¬ 
ionship starts in Hong Kong 
this week and will attract 
great interest in foe wake of 
Kasparov’s revenge match 
against foe Chess Genius pro¬ 
gramme. Richard Lang, who 
programmed Chess Genius, 
hopes to win this important 
event on which The Times 
will carry regular updates. 

In the Hague computers 
made further inroads against 
Grandmasters. The Aegon the 
Human Computer tourna¬ 
ment was won by the Dutch 
Grandmaster Van Der Wiel 
with 5*2 points out of six. but 
second place (on 5) was shared 
by no fewer than right com¬ 
puters. including Chess 
Genius. 

□ Raymond Keene writes on 
chess Monday to Friday in 
Sport and in the Weekend 
section on Saturday. 


WINNINGJYfOVE 


By Raymond Keene 


This position is from foe game 
StohJberg - Botvinnik. Mos¬ 
cow 1940. White's position has 
been completely invaded and 
foe black forces are running 
rampant. Itis thus not surpris¬ 
ing that Black has a quick kill. 
Can you see it? 

Solution, page 46 



SPORTS LETTERS 


‘Big five’ expose county cricket divisions 


From Mr Ned Paul 

Sir, There is much talk of two 
divisions in county cricket 
with football-style promotion 
and relegation and even you 
have now espoused this cause 
(leader. May 19). As you 
suggest, this would inevitably 
spell financial *nun for coun¬ 
ties in foe second division, and 
1 doubt whether it would 
increase the spectator base for 
the surviving clubs. 

How much better would it 
be if we could have a league 
consisting of two equal and 
parallel divisions with end-of- 
season play-offs. Near neigh¬ 
bours should be in opposite 
divisions to keep alive the 
possiblity of‘‘derby" playoffs, 
but in the regular season both 
intra-divisional and inter-divi¬ 
sional matches should be 
scheduled. Under this modeL 
many more teams stay in 
contention for honours until 
late in the season. 

The other mooted proposal, 
that minor counties and sec¬ 
ond XI cricket be merged, is 
excellent and would be made 
more so if each first-class 
county were to adopt its own 


minor county team or teams to 
form a pyramid up which its 
young cricketers could pass as 
they developed. 

Yours faithfully. 

NED PAUL, ' 

37 Sandycoombe Road. 
Twickenham, Middlesex. 

From Mr M. J. Dowsett 
Sir. Unlike your leader writer, 
1 do not regard foe winning of 
Test matches as the most 
important thing in cricket and 
certainly not if it entails “foe 
loss of a county or two”, as it 
was casually put. 

The division of foe county 
championship would lead 
immediately to a transfer 
system similar to that which 
operates in the FA Premier- 
snip. with the so-called “big 
five” counties exhibiting foe 
same lust for power and 
money, combined with indif¬ 
ference to the fate of foe rest. 
Yours faithfully. 

M.J. DOWSETT. 

7 Lambs Close. 

Kidlingtan, Oxfordshire. 

From MrH.J. Manning 
Sir, By ascribing the term “big 
five" to foe five counties which 


Selective view 

From Mr Colin Tapper 
Sir. Mr M.H.G. Allison 
(Sports Letters, May 18) claims 
it to be a myth that England is 
strong when Yorkshire is 
strong by reference only 
to England’s performance 
against Australia. Against 


other Test-playing nations, 
England lost only six interna¬ 
tional series out of 30 played in 
those years of dominance. 
Yours sincerely, 

COLIN TAPPER, 

Comer Cottage. 

Woodstock Road. 

StonesfiekL 
Witney, Oxfordshire. 


Walker’s way 

From Mr John H..Higgs 

Sir, David Miller, reporting 
on the West Ham United v 
Manchester United game 
(May 15), concluded his report 
“Nobody will begrudge Blade- 
bum their long-awaited title, 
but many will wonder wheth¬ 
er Jack Walker might not have 
been considered more of a 
local hero had he used his £50 
million to perhaps bufld a 
children’s hospital rather than 
pay such exorbitant wages". 

What Jack Walker chooses 
to do with his money is his 
affair. Since when have the 
responsiblities of foe Depart¬ 
ment of Health been the 


concern of individuals, rich or 
otherwise? Walker, according 
to his local MP. Jack Straw, 
has done more for Blackburn 
in terms of morale, contribu¬ 
tion to foe local economy, the 
provision of jobs, etc, than 
anyone in the town’s history. It 
was a pity that Miller chose to 
devalue Walker’s achievement 
in such a vitriolic way. 

Yours faithfully. 

JOHN H. HIGGS. 

4 Canterbury Road. 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Sports Letters may be sent 
by fax to 0171-782 521L 
They mud indude a 
daytime telephone number. 


host Test matches, there is a 
danger of misleading the pub¬ 
lic into believing that it is the 
counties who are themselves 
big. 

Surely Test matches are 
held on these grounds because 
foe grounds themselves are 
big. not because of the 
cricketing abilities or success¬ 
es of the host counties, nor, 
indeed, for their contribution 
to the first-dass game. 

During the last 20 years foe 
“big five” have managed to 
win the championship only 
three times between than, and 
Yorkshire, Lancashire and 
Surrey not at all in that period; 
by comparison, since 1975. 
Middlesex have won the 
championship seven times 
and Essex six. 

If performance in the county 
championship is used as the 
criterion for selection, then, 
based on foe last dozen years 
or so, Yorkshire can lode 
forward to a long spell in foe 
tower division. 

Yours faithfully, 

H.J. MANNING, 

6 Heath amount Gardens. 
Crowthome. 

Berkshire. 

From Mrs Anne-Teresa Young 
Sir, After selecting a Fantasy 
First XI team, I now find I am 
interested in the first-dass 
county games. What surprises 
me is that there is absolutely 
no live coverage of these 
matches on television, indtid¬ 
ing satellite, or radio. 

Yours sincerely, 

ANNE-TERESA YOUNG, 

2 PureeD Avenue. 

Nuneaton, 

Warwickshire. 


Top partnership 

From Mr Adrian Baker 

Sir, It must be hoped that 
Imran Khan’s recent marriage 
to Jemima Goldsmith pro¬ 
duces many male offspring, 
who then choose to play for 
England. Similarly, foe Test 
and County Cricket Board 
should consider the marital, 
status of Messrs Lara, Warqg, 
etc. and act as a dating agency 
to enhance the medium-term 
prospects for English cricket. 
Yours faithfully, 

ADRIAN BAKER. 

76 Westboume Grove. W2. 
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in style 

THE top three crews rowed 
over on the first day of the 
Oxford University Sommer 
Eights yesterday, bat Christ 
Church, starting in fourth, 
were caught fay Brasenose, 
who could be in a position to 
challenge Oriel for the head¬ 
ship on Saturday, coming out 
of the Gut 

Also in the men’s first 
division. New College quickly 
bumped Keble and University 
crabbed, allo wing Ma gdalen 

to score an overbump. 

At die top of the women’s 
divisions, foe leading three 
crews also rowed over, but St 
Hilda's, whose boat is com¬ 
posed of members of the (995 
Oxford University squad, 
achieved an early contact with 
fourth-placed Somerville and 
can expect to despatch Pem¬ 
broke as quickly today. 
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RACING 43 


Express service 


By Richard Evans 
RACING CORRESPONDENT 

A PICTURE may be worth a 
thousand words but for punt¬ 
ers and bookmakers much 
more is at stake on the 
outcome of photo-finishes at 
the racecourse. Since 1947, 
when a war-time system of 
aerial photography was 
adapted and introduced at 
Epsom to determine the result 
of close finishes, racegoers 
have often had to endure a 
nervous wait before knowing 
the fete of their bets. 

The delays involved as a 
judge waited for the long strip 
of negative produced by a 
photo-finish camera invari¬ 
ably meant several minutes 
ricked by before he was able to 
announce the result of a dose 

|c. foCHARP EVAHS 



-finishes 


Nap: RICH GLOW 
(5.00 Newcastle) 

Next best; Shepherd Market 
{3.10 Goodwood) 


race and betting shop punters 
were in die dark even longer 
before die outcome was made 
known — often precluding 
them from betting on the next 
screened race. 

At Goodwood yesterday, the 
photo-finish system was em- 
1 * braced by die computer age 
for the first time as judges 
relied on electronic imaging 
on a screen, available at the 
press of a. button, rather than 
looking at film. In the second 
race the short head which 
separated the placed horse 
was tannoyed to racegoers 
within 30 seconds of the 
horses crossing the line and 
quickly flashed to the nation’s 
9,500 betting shops. 

With one in five races in¬ 
volving a photo-finish to deter¬ 
mine one of the first three 
places in a race, the impacton 



Jockey Club judge Jonathan Dimsdale operates the new electronic photo-finish equipment for the first time at Goodwood yesterday 


off-course turnover is expected 
to be significant. Races are 
beamed into betting shops, on 
average, every ten minutes but 
under the old system a delay 
could prevent a punier picking 
up winnings from a race in 
time to bet on the next event 

Mike Dillon of Ladbrokes 
commented; “A lengthy wait 
for a result of a photo-finish 
encroaches onto the territory 
of the next race and turnover 
can be affected on that race by 
as much as 25 per cent." 

The trial with the Omega’s 
Hawk Eye equipment will 


mean the vast majority of close 
results will be decided within 
seconds. Tight finishes, where 
horses are separated by the 
shortest of short heads, will 
still be determined by the old 
system — for the time being. 

Sim Harris, managing di¬ 
rector of RaceTech. comment¬ 
ed: "1 believe within 18 months 
we will be fully electronic and 
there wiD be no film involved 
at alL" 

The potential advantages to 
die team of Jockey Chib 
judges, led. by Jonathan 
Dimsdale. are considerable. 


“In the long term the electron¬ 
ic system will enable us to do 
individual times and distances 
for each horse. This will go 
straight our to Weatherbys via 
the computer and to comput¬ 
erised racecourse number 
boards.” 

In the Tripleprint Lupe 
Stakes, the latest technological 
wizardry was not required as 
Willie Carson was seen at his 
best nursing Subya's doubtful 
stamina before striking the 
front inside the final furlong to 
beat the front-running Til- 
landsiaby IU lengths. 


The victory for the John 
Dunlop-trained filly complet¬ 
ed a memorable family double 
for. an hour earlier, Ed Dun¬ 
lop. son of the Arundel trainer, 
sent out his first Goodwood 
winner when Marguerite Bay 
obliged on her debut in rite 
Finn board Maiden Fillies' 
Stakes to thwart Sea Thunder. 

Michael Roberts, the 1992 
champion jockey, returns to 
Britain to ride Tonio for Clive 
Brittain in the festival Stakes 
today after a highly successful 
spell in Japan where he rode 
21 winners. However, he 


would have been hard pressed 
to better the enterprising rid¬ 
ing performance of Brett 
Doyle on the Brirtain-trained 
Mercadier in the Kincsem 
Rated Stakes. 

leading from the start, he 
gradually stepped up the tem¬ 
po and extended his lead to the 
best part of 12 lengths starring 
the descent into the home 
straight Although Lanfranco 
Dettori and Wishing reduced 
the deficit in the final furlong, 
defeat was never a possibility 
and Doyle earned high praise 
from Brittain. 



THUNDERER 

2.25 Grfmstone GM. 255 Hoh Majestic. 3.25 
Cumbrian Rhapsody. 355 Khan. 4.25 Jandeef. 5.00 
Benzoe. 

The Times Private Handicapper's top rating: 

5.00 BENZOE. 

Our Newmarket Correspondent 255 Hoh Majestic. 

4.25 JANDEEL (nap). 


GOING: GOOD (GOOD TO-FHM IN PUCES) SIS 

DRAW: 5F-6F. HIGH NUMBERS BEST 


2.25 ANNITSFORD CUUMWG STAKES 

(2-Y-O: £2,701:61) (6 runners) 

3 AB80TTOFWHALLEY14JBony57-JCarnti BO 

048 ABDUCTION 13 M E Wewnas 8-7-1C Outer SB 

0 RUSSIANRASCAL40MHEantoyM-MBit* - 

6 STDLEAMARCH 17 (BF)Mral4taMfy53 DDetfarP) - 

0 CONTRADICTORY5 M faBooby8-3-LCUmock - 

Z GRVSTOHE<SRL 13 M W Easofa 8-2Sltanny £ 
7-4 6rtMte* Gfel S-4 AKuOon. UtaU 01 WM*. P-t Stoteanart*. 10-1 
IMS 


2.55 CRAMUNGT0N CONDITIONS STAKES 

(2-Y-ft £3,334:50(9) 

1 (31 01 BLESSBIONUSQUiEi 17 (CO.0) M Uf Ehvdi 8-1 

Much 85 
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3 (6) 31 60THBWER6 14 (PA M Johnston !M -. DHdBand Bfl 

4 (9) 1 HOH MAJESTIC 19 [ 0/1 U Bed 9-f.. MFartnn 81 

5 (7) 421 MAUJA21 (D.G1T Baton 9-1.- JW" 94 

S pi «31 PLEASURE T1W ID (DnCSnWi 9-1- JSt»£J5) 68 

7 !*) 0 DUO MAST® 7 taSH fatal B-U.- 

B (4) 15 PRECIOUS GBM5 <0.5)0 MOW MCI 

DaiTBfi MOC® (i) 99 

9 G) 2122 SWISS VAUfYLAOT 13 (D.G)W Turner 510 TSpnte 94 

7-2 Hob Uafauc. 4-1 Cab c hnpa Strtar. 9-2 Mila. 5-1 Gottetotep- 6-1 
Bte m frwhqria. 7-1 Pleasure lima. Precious GM. M OHMS 


3.25 MALT HOUSE VHITNBIS HANDICAP 

(£3,691:2m 19yd) (9) 

i fCO/^SI G UdowB-MI. JTn (3) 
) (BFXOF.fi) J fata 559 MCoomoo 
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4.25 lYNaiOinH MAIDEN STAKES 

(3-Y-O: £3.623:1m 2f 32yd) (11) 
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THUNDERER 

6.15 Nordic Valley. 6.45 Flawed Logic. 7.15 
Banntown Bffi. 7.45 Mr Entertainer. 8.15 Mr Playfull. 
8.45 Ever Smite. 


GOING; FIRM 


SIS 


6.15 CHUDL0GH SELLING HURDLE 

(£2,036:2m If 110yd) (12 runners) 

1 2R21 NORDIC VALLEY B (DLG5) M Pipe 4-11-7_R Dtonody 

2 MOO CAUMSSACHIO (8.CD.E) G Ml 7-11-0_JFTtoey 
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10 5D04 LBCYM0SS8(B) AOwMm 5158_LAapedfo 

11 USTER MAYBE 34BF(B)i*e A KiM 4-100— SBunatfi 

12 TOO OLDHASTE)9BBMb 4-159-BPomel 

M NwecWUw. 7-2 Stated Gauge. M mm PlUe. 7-1 Okk OtBtfl M 
Rack for 61001 .12-1 Fas. 16-1 Caomtseaeti. 25-1 oftas 


10 (II) NASHWANAH H Demon Jona* 8-9— 

11 (7) WAHHEQI8 Efcan 3-9- 

2-1 Aren 01 Branartt. 5-2 JmM Wm* 6-1 LMnMi. 7-1 oBm 
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5.00 WHITLEY BAY HANDICAP (£3,775:5f) (12) 
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COURSE SPECIALISTS 


TRAINERS: L OTSW. 4 winnar Iran 10 arms. fLDV H Oat 12 
kora 35.3U%: Mte L SddaB. 3b®riia X.0%. HJtensmJon«. 
4 Iran 16. 25.04, M Bell, 6 (njm 29. MTV f Alston. 4 tovn 22. 
182 %. 

JOCKEYS; U Fenton. 4 winner, tram ll rides. 33 3VR HWs.6tow 
24.25V J Carol/. 22 tan 12* 17JV W fivaa 1 05 m ,62i 6 ,,fc - N 
Coneston. il tram 69.15 M. K Oai^i. 26 Iran 169.15-4V_ 
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METALB«827(OFSlfai-Sstefl4-9-10 Jfwoni 92 
KIHYltMLASS 18£f)UWEBbroy4-9-7 MBMi 97 
BARATO 40 ffiffilfe JRansflen 4-9-7.- M Fenton 81 

TBfflR6fll.G)Dlicftofc4-9-5-AhR&eem 96 

1M0TIRE239(D.F.G)JBaUng6-9-4 JEADtnfe(7) BB 
SHADOW JURY BfBDflD Crt 4 »™ 5-ft-fl DMcKsOMI 91 
U5S ARAGON 2*4 (F.fi) Mbs l Stt&V 7-6-5 

DRUcCeb* (31 81 

RCHfiLCM 15(^KBymfl4*4-SMOoney 9S 


(ZZA10W _ . 

TWEE M BUMMRAN 23 (0,6) PFeWe 4-7-12 

0Wn#4ffl 

KALAR 14 0 CTqerai 6-7-71 —.. « CSrts* 

torn Matt Bors. ShNkw Jay. Mi Slow. 7-1 aim. 
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Goodwood 


Goina good to Run straight course, fcm 
rexma course 

2.10 C7D 1. MARGUERITE BAY (WR 
Swtntxm. 7-1): 2, See TTw rrier (P al 
Eddery, 13-8 few). 3. Summer Retreat (L 
Option, 8-1] ALSO RAN - 9-2By TTreBay.S 
Makri (4tfi). 10 Ron's Secret (Sth), 10 
HasaW Lady iHfi), 20 Barrtyah. 33l fteno 
Rwer 9 ran. NR: IXWBN Lvca. toL. SHJI. 
2H 31 E Diralop at (Oe^narka. Toie. 
£8 90: El .80, El .20. £1 70 DF: C730- Ino, 
£16.70. CS 1 : E17S5 Aher a awards 
inqury, recu/t Stood 

2.40 req i. gastlbiea lad fl-p?®*- 

9-2): Z No Extras IB 

Sweet Magic (J FteKf. IM;law). ALgOAjJl 
9-2 Golden Lady. 1l-2 How s YefFatfW 
(6(h). 10 That Man Again (5£W. IS 
PalacegalB Touch. 20 tnvocaaxr ^ MY 
Beet Valentine (4*) 9 ran- S^L afehdjU. 
HL 21. R HoUnshssd el Upper Longdcn. 
Tote: £5.20: El .50. £A.ia El 
£72.60 Tno £81.30 CSF 039.B2 TncasL 
£225.46. 

ISdS hi* 

sa , 5AVfeaAJ@ , >e. 

DF: EaiO. Tno: £ 13-60 CSF. £» 18 

3.40 (im 6q i, MEFlC^Bl IB Dos*. 16- 
I)- 2. Wtehiiq (L DaBoa 11-2). 3. 
Beauchama Hero (JReid. W 

RAN: 5-2 6»«n MU*.I ** 7 . 

Ugm fSthj, 12 Right UeuiWflrtJBM. 6 
fwT Nk. 1*1. 51, 3- C Brmarn at 
Newnartet Idto 81410. E4 - 1ft ei - 9a 
DF. £3350. CSF. £84.0 b. 

4.10 tim) 1. WNGCHIP BDY(A Oaik V 

1); 2. Captain's t»y (J 3< 


Scottish Park (G Bardnel. 20-1) ALSO 
ran 4-1 lav Pipuora (ah), n-s 
Wherever s ftgNJSlh). ® Otx« Maeori 9 
Anoltw Rddfe (Shi. Bu\ Fcx Ooratat. 
Narborme. 10 BaDynekely, 16 Lucky 
Tucky. 50 Across The Bey. BteeBontw. 
Thachmaster(4thj. I4raa lUjKBliU 
sh hd. hd. M Ryan at Nawnaketjog: 
Cl2-80; £4.10. G4J0. £960 OF: £6600 
Tno £48850 CSF. £132.17. Tncast 
£2.55497 

4A5 Dm21)1.TRADE W^VA Procto. 
7 - 11 - £ i ua Laugh (G Cwtar. 5-2 fend. 3. 
Chairmans Ctrace (S Thomaon. M-U- 
ALSO RAN: 3 Ftostwo. 9-2 Madsk (4tf’)J' 
Embeaier. 15-2 Kimbeiiey Boy(5th). 50 
SonsKy. 68 Heal For Heaven (6tfH 9 ran. 
Sh hd 11 »l. 71. D fetewcrti M 
Whscomte Tote. £10 70. ja«. EWO- 
{ZaO DF: £1060 Tno: £6130 CSF. 
£23-29 „ . 

5 ^ 0 1601. SEA DANE(M JiGnane frl). 
2. Daai*ig Blue {L Dottoci. 3-11; 3, 
Goo^od Rocket (M HHs. 8-1) ALSO 
PAN: 5-2 lav Chatemont 3 
Crtwns (6th). 33 G« TWlto 
(5th). 7 ran. NR: State. 

Harris a Bertriwjsted Tote £7.80: C3-30. 
£230. DF- d 500 CSF- £22 00 
jackpot not won (pool °* £ 29317 -49 
^r22torvrard to Goodwood today). 
Ptecapofc £3,70330. 

QuBjbot not won i poci tf 034 .20 
^3fe,war(J to Goodwood today). 


Worcester 


Going: good „ 

Ka. 33 Lord WeBnteon SmoOfi 

Hound (Stfil. 100 RakragaflSWTrw^ 
3,61.51. N Mtehef te PidcfieiitiMNde. 




0891 ' 

11684, 


COMMiS7a^T 


G'DWOOD 
N'CASUE 
UTTOXETCG 
EXETER 
IRISH 
G'NOUNDl 



3 

102 

% 

103 


104 

204. 

li) 





trainers: * a«to. 1^ 

?a l SS-Jf iSSfblSSSi," TBSra 

14 3V. _ 

JOCKEYS: M^(^35miners WJ 

BUNKOED FIRST Tl)ife S«aa. t« 


Tote: £2250. £250. £820. OF- £11020. 
CSF. £24135 

255 (2ra htfcfl 1. SALINGER (R Mc¬ 
Carthy. 4-1 lav): 2. WtemeTha (AS SmBh. 5- 
1); 3. Solea Dancer (Pater Hobfce. 20-1) 
ALSO RAN 5 AAectan Green (5(h). 13-2 
Steve Ford (4th). 7 Barney’s (5*1.9 Rewin 
12 Afca'a Mara (6th). 14 Mtoa Equtea. 20 
Eastern Plaesue. On The Sauoa, 33 Chan 
Shot 12 ran. 2M.2L 3*4.71.121. J Parkes 
at Melon Tots: £4 00, £1.70. £1.30, 
£12.40. DF- C1B10. Tno. £4190 CSF- 
£23.12 Tncast £328 96. 


325 (2m 41 110yd di) 1. KMGS 
FOUN1WN IA Thornton. 7-2). 2. 
Ardcroney Ctvef (G Upton. 9-4 (ate: 3. 
KmcTa Smart (A S Srrato. 11-4). ALSO 
RAN: 9-2 LWtakler (pd). 11-2 Befetone 
Fck Mih). 5 ran. 20L 151. dtet K BaSey at 
Lttioer Larebotm Tote. £4.70. £230. 


1.10 DF: £500. CSF. £1124. 

355 Cm 4f hdte) 1. JATHJB (W Marston. 
11-4 jMate. Z KaMykJ tb kAerecnih. 6-1): 
3. Conti D-Btruwal » P McCoy. 11-4 |t- 
tav) ALSO RAN -92 Mootakkr. 5 Rustavi 
(4th). it B Grando (pu), 25 EBrt/ To Rise 
teih), 33 Merchant ftaise (pu), 50 Fever 
Pitch (5th). Maflyan. 66 Breton Braazy 
11 ran. 41 81. ill a. 141. DNlchoisonat 
Terete Gutting. Tore: £530. £1 BO. £250. 

DF. £11.10. Trio: £1290. CSF. 
£1057. Tncast: £46.28 
425 @n 4t 110yd ch) i. MUSKORA (B 



7 B nn"^ i; Z0i. '151 Ilf- P Hobbs et 
Mnehead. Tore: £1.70; £1.20. £190. DF: 
E200. CSF. £6. It. 

5X0 (2m flat race) 1. BEST OF FRIENDS 
(j Oebone. 4-1 fl-fav): a Take Cover (W 
Lynch, 12-11; 3. Ghat-Vo (T Grantfam. 4-1 
B4av). ALSi RAN 7 Barton Ward (6(h). 6 
Steasay. B CoeysviBe (6th). 10 Zhu Jiang. 
12 Atari. Freeine lustra. Tiscart Butsarfy, 
14 BroomtiP Duker, 25 Better Wind. 33 
Dnty Dancer, Panasus. Whiter Rosa 50 
Totw's Tina KoHokamaoce («h), iwr 
Gerry. IB ran. Hd, 41201,1)51. 41 Mtss H 
KregW a Wartma Tote: £4.60; £220. 
S4M £290. DR E38.10. TiW £21890 
teart *»; pool ol £9595 carted kmnd 
to4.)0al Goodmod today). CSF: E5239. 
590 (2m Bet race) 1. ROWINGTON (R 
Massay. I39fw):2, Tristram's Image (M 
A FazgaraW, 5-1); 3. Does Boy (J A 
LfcCarthy, JO-1). ALSO RAN: 6 jfaghte- 
bridge Scot. 7 Seen Bnste (6thf. 14 
BaBysekeny, 16 Fraquent Vision {Am. 20 
Fates Crae*i 26 Baronbum. 33 Ftyt^g 
Freddie. Meedmr Dancer ©h). Natural 
Caaa Piwtea 50 Atten (pu). Wdere 
Memory ffl. 100 Master BuSief. Watty's 
Dream, it ran. 7L HU. 5L f* S. D 
Mchoteor at Terrpte Guttng Tola E?90, 
£1.50. £2.40. £490 DF: £6 30 Trio. 
£41.90-CSF: £1092 
Ptecepot £828.70. Ouadpot £7^0. 


6.45 LAPFORD NOVICES HANDICAP HURDLE 

(£2.110:217131) (9) 

1 1401 SHMOMMMU 10 0BOSOM6-124.- DtrSuBm 

2 221F RAINED LOOC 6 (BSFflMPtoi 4-11-7_9 Omraody 

3 2313 CHARLAHWOLA 80 Tutalrafl 7-1M_WMnpMys 

4 1512 POLOBt PTUD6 5 Pfl 6 BsMnQ 7-10-1_A P McCoy 

b 0002 t(fiCHBlY0UlTltaRltadtnHb--ia4 WWHntenoa 

6 -PBS PALACE PARADE S N AySfe 5-104- &teUNfe(5) 

7 5813 DUMBS (OFlPMonl 5-1 DO..U GrtBl* (7) 

B 0004 MASCALLS LADY IB N Thomson 18-104-D Maris 

9 FPOP GOflOOTTS PET IB P Watafr 8-104-!— BPDMl 

7-4 FkHdbtefc. 2-1 Sk Wnra Hok. 6-1 Pcto PriOB. 7-1 Bwtdmola. 12-1 
Dote. Rates Parade, lfrt I BsaaBiti Ybb. 20-1 tees. 

7.15 WESTCOUNTHY LIVE NOVICES IE59 
CHASE (£3,275.2m 61110yd) (9) 



THUNDERER 
6.30 Speaker WetherU. 7.00 Artie Wings. 7.30 Wolf 
Winter. 8.00 Classic Exhibit 8.30 (Gveton Tycoon. 
9.00 The Padre. 


GOING: GOOD TO FIRM 


SIS 


6.30 


HIGHLAND PARK MAIDEN HURDLE 

(£2.873:2m) (16 (timers) 

1 -005 CHUCKLES 13SSnMi5-11-1_INKGtaoB 

1 6U- AYBCCOMECnm645WCtoy7-11-1-ante 

3 0000 JBIARC PHAIA. 5 J MkM 511-1-TBeyp) 

4 PPO- LARKSPURLKEJffl546ItsLShady5-11-1_ JRjm 

5 0- USALBMMtEX 332 J Morion 6-11-1_WFryfS) 

B tfBEB£32SFG flora 5-11-1-SLycat(7) 

7 03 RJN&OfWAOlfY 17 S Croton S-U-1-Pt*i*y(3) 

B P2S3 SPEAKER WEATHBSU, 10 W)0Braran B- 11-1 uSmm 
9 PP4 ULTRAKAY12W1J H^raa 5-11-1-MU0toy(7) 

10 IMP VWITBtSCOTTAGE 124 PEm 7-11-1-J Osborns 

11 5253 WTHOUTAAAB13 J Whk 5-11-1_P UcLuTOk R 

12 044 HAZEL GALE 43 S Orttsn 6-10-10_.... t UpBB 

13 0360 MGKT8IAUUJON13MsJCkB4-10-10-TKU 

14 0- RUBY VtSON 383f Cap! T Fosar 6-10-10-S Wynne 

15 (EffP MSS THE POST M 0 tedaten 4-10-5_WMsrstoo 

1G 4 IWEnMK ROSE 28 PCtete 4-105_JJBnm(7) 

11-4 Spotear WcroriL 4-1 tettod A Flao- 9-2 Ite The PtasL S-l angM li A 
MCoa lO-l ted GNA 16-t ottos 


MSB7-11-11. ___ EBjow 


1 0401 R0S5 GflAHAM 431 . 

2 R022 BAIMTQWNB819n^S)MPi|io6-11-4_ RDteMOody 

3 5P4P BE MY HABITAT fijs/i) Ms A M||tt 6-11-4— Blterj*y(5) 

4 ff DANKNP17?(S)6ton7-11-4-JFTBBy 

5 P806 LEAMH?LAO6JotnSown 10-11-4--- CMuft 

6 Z3W MR SUWUfSBE te (BJ)RW018-11-4-JFroa 

-FRF TBBXS BROCK 17PFared 7-1M-BPowri 


B -033 BRORA ROSE 17 IBS)Ptatted7-10-13-SBumupi 

9 11-8 rt5 UNBSJEVARf 274 (BF,f)JHHb 5-10-10 - DMdgwaB’ 
54 Banrnn B4L 7-2 Ros Gratam. 9-2 As LMaBnoUe. o-i Dnte n M 
5HMU10-1 Bkh Rose. 251 filar. 

7.45 WESTCOUNTHY TELEVIStOH IESDI 

HANDICAP CHASE (£2.788:2m 31) (7) 

1 1351 UR ENIBtTAHER 22 (OLFJLS) N Gasetoe 12-11-11 

MAflBonH 

2 3312 SHAARD13F (DJFJ.B) I Bating 7-11 -9 _APMcCor 

3 442P BEACH MJM12 (S) Ms J YOung B-114-Cl 

4 U223 COURT RAPER 20 (C.tLF£6) R AtoB 13-10-9 

MPHerteyl 

5 4335 LUQCYAGAH17AGlCP<Wam6185-MT 

6 5211 SA#fTEMARTRE 12(COJ£)B*mn»B-104.. D! 

7 UF32 HENLEYR£fiATTAOPRB<loro7-104-SBrnwgl* 

6-4 Steand. 51 Sdrto Mave. 7-2 Mr Ereoefccr. 51 Bodi ton, 10-1 ctws 


8.15 JAMARUHBIABBICIEI 

NOVICES HAMHCAP HURDLE (£2,327:3m If 110yd) 
(ID 

1 0601 AMLDMMEMOfBES 16(E)UrsBrftrt^5-Il-H)_ EByrne 

2 563 JB«VB±Bi6UPM5il-9-ROBnwody 

3 0P42 RASiaCBW16MCBaaM7-114-MAFtewratd 

4 5066 TOUR LEADER B2R Butte 6-U-7- 9 Port/ 

5 4032 MfiPlAffiJU.22(B)RFroa5n-5---JFroa 

6 0442 SOUL TRADER 17 HM4ap6-1(M2-aUahnre(5) 

7 FPS CHSOHANDY19 (F) 8 Curds MU!- D Marts 

8 243 JAICTSEES28HAytte510-9.. GuyLotesp) 

9 R«5 CASSCA6NTtWiro 10-159--- ROMS 

10 -TO LEAPNT0SF1MG57(E,S)JWito6-10-7 . DBrtdgaatsr 

11 7P5F COElffi BAT7A/(T27 (F) 510-6- S Lias (3) 

51 HriSWnwrtite 7-2 RagUrroBor. 51 ternffttn. 51 Sort Tnda. 51 to 
PlftUL 151 T«e Uaoa. 151 ottos. 

8.45 WILLIAM HIU HANDICAP EZ53I 

HURDLE (£2.659:2m 31) (8) 

1 3413 UJQ!YBLUE 19(CD.&5)BTMite*511-11.. MAFtogenid 
7 5013 SCMSU8C09FJ.6^UPim5l1-7 RDHWMriy 

3 3412 IMRE'S DBASHT19 fCCE9) MfcsHKrtd* 7-11-5 JFTKfer 

4 4371 EVH?SMUl7(OLF)MPipeHM_.— JLomr 

5 031- TOJSTDBD388 (BXD,FIS)MBAKngi 7-153. SBuraa^i 

6 4280 JONJASCHUOLBuH 16KffGUTimr5152 DBriHvwBr 

7 053 DSTANrMBHRY290^bi9)PHaute5104 UHulpn 

9 2400 GtaffiOCBOY 198Jones IM04-BflMS 

54 Mb's Debit 51 Lucky Bfe. 4-7 Septan. 51 Enr SmUt 6-1 Date* 
Malay, 14-1 -Mb DudUtfL 251 etas 


7.00 BUNNAHABHAIN HANDICAP HURDLE 

(£2,671:3m 110yd) (10) 


1 0022 BADA5TAN28(B9FJ)/9-S)PHobbs6-124_. Ptatotots 

2 2111 ARDC W9F& 17 fDJ.G-5) 0 toraan 7-11-8... IIBrem 

3 0-48 RNBItfUMJ 13 ®J Old 7-11-5-T&Mta 

4 0611 BEA1S0N12 (CF.a) N TaistM-Dada? 511-1-TJate 

5 5204 GREAT MAX 23 (V-S1C (War 6-10-6-BStaw 

B P035 MflSTHl OF7FCROCX5 Jtoddfi 510-4 Dtttt(7) 

7 5305 DOOLAR 18 (V.CE.G.5) P Wttn HIM-P GM bQ t a r 

B WP3 AMBER F2ALU 16 (S) fl Buber 7-152.-R Fatal! 

9 0000 WORLDwnROUTB012(SJWCby5104-Quite 

10 P10P MBS CAPUUT17 (HXO.OS1 T (teonety 5104- TBey B) 

52 We Wtoos-11-4 Beanon, 7-2 Batata, 7-1 Mr tton. 151 Worid VtaM 
End. 12-1 tea Ite. 14-1 tetrad Tl«e Rack 251 otoss. 


7.30 FAMOUS GROUSE HANDICAP Klilfl 
CHASE (£4,429:3m 2f) (5) 

1 -P171 C0PPB1MBC12©J,GJ)0Sl*nr««5124._.. JD9UDC 

2 9PP2 WHAAT7ETTLE35ffiL5)Gffietords 1511-9. — MMdbney 

3 0211 WOLFVIWTB120(D.FjaJlW 15157.TBWdam 

4 1SG2 BOARDM SCHOOL 23 (F9S C Pate 5104-B Storey 

5 3414 REAL PROGRESS 6 (CD ELS) r Hottis 7-154... G TomwyfS) 

2-1 ml Write. 11-4 Off* tote.51 Bad**Stow*. 51 MProstSL 6-1 
toad Me _ 

8.00 LANGS WHISKY CONDITIONAL K&9 
JOCKEYS SELUHG HANDICAP HURDLE (21.191.2m) 
(16) 

2-20 JOHNSTED34(DTA3) W Cby5124-SW)roe 

5853 H EBBCUT0R6B MWBBHM_OtawiajS) 


1 

2 . _ __ 

3 (802 BBB)C8riGE0R6E13 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 . 

12 5PP0 EMERALD 

13 - - 


toss L SUM 51513. 
1512 


6 Lee 


iJAteo5lM--DMtndtt 


J3P- TRUffET466F' 

01P7 ALWAYS AlEX 90S (Fjgj) ... 

0121 CLASSIC DJEffT 12 (COJ^ A Fbrbss 5lO-B-TSey 

F140 IWOSE33(D^JArteiis5757- TDkcotMP) 

2020 EASTS* MJU3C 60 ffi.G)G Banto 7-157-LAradd (7) 

-661 QUOTA R0YALE 50 (D.E) L Sneak 5T54 . Sojta UBtol (3) 

OatV BC*£ETO 11SF(Q6)AJeKS5151-SOWW 

0541 GLOSSY 17 (DJ£) Ms MMScui 5150-DUnfty 

V§mjRE2D(VJLF,G)lCtehell5l50 Ettestrato 

00/3 CtoCAGtTS KST8(B.D.6 )kVK agrDN 5104-GTomy 

|5-IM_ " 


PMcLaaMn 

RUessaypl 


14 6446 UTILE SERBU 20 jW*etey5li . 

15 JW COMAL RECORD 13 (V.RWGby 5150.- 

16 056 nSALLOrfffiWK . 

17 044 DUiAN) WTHE DARK 
IB 403 S1YUSI GENT 120)^4) 

51 Tlw Loan. 52 Ctadc &N* 51 Bots*. 51 lunR GaoigB, Owe 
ttoyate i5i TmropeL J*n*<L IM Qnraf Read. Urie Sera. Eesatra 
Mta-151 otter; 


119 (UJVtosANtB 11-150— GHobh 

ARK17(B)JNBitn>-l5a_WFnr(3) 

PJ4) G Otorajd 5104-PtodSW 


8.30 HIGHLAND PARK NOVICES 
CHASE (£3,550:2m 50 (5) 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


TRAKERS: 1 Bafahno. 7 ims torn 12 hie. 58.34; Us H 
KnlgN. 19 Inn 44.432%. U Pipe. 87 hm 282.30 9%; P Hobbs. 25 
tram 126.19JV G BaUno. T5 hm 71152%. 

JOCKEYS: U Hutaen. 7 Mure Ion 31 ridte. 22.W; A P LWfly,4 
tam 24.1671; U A Fbomtd. 17 kom 106.160V D WHe«s. S 
bora 33.152%, J find, 15 tram 135.11.11 


Lewis wins appeal 

GEOFF LEWIS made a successful appeal 
against two fixed penalties at a Jockey Club 
inquiry yesterday. The £110 fines were imposed 
by the Kempton Park stewards on April 17 for 
the withdrawal of Anniversarypresem and 
Robsera. But the committee upheld Lewis’s 
appeal and quashed the fines. 


1 1312 «SE APPROACH 19(Tffiktefet>i2-1_SMtMl 

2 0021 HVERte TYCOON 13 (BJ\£LS)J Blow 511-5— ASSratii 

3 P AS€GOftSf13PW!on7-Tl4- ..Wtaam 

4 3565 COURTCF5QJLAR17(V.F.G)Wday5114-Rtanrt 

5 5U3 FAST RECOVERY 19 CtWn5114.___ JRjrai 

55 Kaetei Tycoan. 5-4 Wse Anrack. 51 Out Crate. 14-1 tat Recowr 
551 Atfe Gwsa. _ 

9.00 FAMOUS GROUSE NOVICES HURDLE 

(£2,709; 2m 4f 110yd) (7) 


2123 TDRDO 12 
0013 TIC PADRE 19 
0543 UARUG) 19 
G6 BREAK BlBi 13 
5045 ORGAN RECITAL 


CUm 4-114. 


J Ratal 


JOtodrio 

KTnsfcn-Data 4-11-1-C Unrelyn 

~ NGsta 7-114_JRKiwMCti 

0Bhv«i 5114_UBttsran 

M2 JOUS ABSWr iO* U R m 515ft__ J Ryan 


n avifflua MANORS 2B B B«BI 5159-s»y Lyons 

7-4 Ibriino. 21 The hn. 7-2 Tonio. Jate Ateed. 251 Raaaf. Ata 
Len. 55t Semw tbm 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


TRAJfBB: C Urn 3 nan tan 8 lusen. 37 A U Pipe, 48 
tan 1ST. 31 T Forster. 13 tan 50.26 OV 0 Shown! M Burn 
ST. 24A S Cbttto 3 tan 13. 211%. M Rflft. 4 taa IB. 
22A 

JOCKEYS: J Osborns. 27 tanas tan 103 rides. 262V M Brema 
5 tan 20.2501J Km* 7 tan 32.2l 9V S UdW. B tan 
42.19V A S Smith. 3 tan 16.1S»: C Uewflyn. 12 tan 81. 
148V 


□ Carnegie, last years Prix de l’Arc winner, is 
among the 14 acceptors for the group one 
Vodafone Coronation Cup at Epsom on June 
10. They are: 

Enriraimen: Friend, tonO. 

Mata, 



THUNDERER 

2.10 flying Squaw 3.40 tonio 

2.40 Sharp Fateon iSSSST 

3.10 WALNUT BURL (nap) 520 Another Jade 

Our Newmarket Correspondent 4.45 Rahy Zoman. 


50432 GOODTKS 74 ffD^FJAS) DRtiMOBH6HSB5104 - BMS(4) 88 


feaara issiie tta* h ogrt®. Srr-Cass 
tT" ‘7 — tel P — pefed 19 u — Kiy-Hwi 
idp b — S —«OMiiC Ft — 

cvrad C — aaquihhedl Hones aro. Days 
UEC US some. J A F d Be (8 — 

v — *&a h — fiood i — Ejessm 

T — ante none 0 — asms mw. CO — 


cam# jod flew* itaer. BF-teaw 
baoudfi a uss rani Govg m tokA use ta 
msi (F —bro, goad to tom. tori G—good 
s — sstgootitotalhaiY). OmwniHBtoB. 
Tramer Agsanditeqyi Rdu phis ay affwanee 
The Tto»s fthote Hntoappcr's fitas- 


G3WS. GOOD TO RRM 


DRAW: 5F-1M. HIGH NUMBERS BEST 


SIS 


2.10 ROYAL SUSSEX REBltfENT RLUES CONDITIONS STAKES 

12-Y-O: £4.710.61) (6 funners) 

531 C. 


94 


11 ANOIHBIAHMlCRSAfiV 24 (B) iDBadtel G Ians 512 - . Pad Eddery 

1 FLYWG SQUAW 27 (S' Fojr U Cm 510__ RUtobes B> 

4231 LUSSUWA14 (Fi rtolarrach) BItoraa510__ MEddoy 88 

41 TO Tit WWRE 13(F) (PewjrePaaBenlGLUoorefrtO.. B Roost 87 

3t MIM0SMP717 (F) lUes H Seam 0 rireta Dnts 510 - . . N Maras 88 

1 ia*Fl)9C12p.G)(UfiJJto3ii)ltCMTaiwM_PllcCtap) 97 

eenae. y-4 AarcamMssre. l-l fliaa Soa». 4-i Te The Wat 51 tfndMO. 51 usara. 7-1 

Zs-JIl 

1994 JAWLAAT B-4 W Cam*) i5i 3 U>) J Dadop 6 on 

FORM FOCUS 


TC5 

i* 


n: 


ANOMRAtaWSSARY ted tot red n 5 
ratter condJians act at Bfanx (51 gooal «ai 
TO THE WHSS (Ztt *ra art "it M im 
awe S3UAW M Roses to The Sre* ti in 12- 
cmn uc .91 raetei x Smriow (51. oacti) 
LUSajRa Ca» &arb6 act' anMest Sd of 
6 to (table Pond a irafen a Bngaxi t£J 2*7/0. 


Aon). TO THE HHKE bti Welsh Moonten Bad 
n 9-none naflen * LrogBeU (5L caod to Com. 
W9B5W9T tta UySBc Ttmao Wo Eraser 
maoen a YUnett (9. 6ml SUBHJSX tea Ua 
Caaa iV m 5rcnoff teller a wwmtamptQn 
I AW. 6ft 

Setocanc RVMS SQUAW 


2.40 BOOKBI FOODSERVICE HANDICAP 

(£7.115. im 41) (7 oirms) 

301 (J) 051500 YftYhiCOWlY20(BJ)f£.S)|0toSchoolHwso)GFtero51M LDfflQO 

4811-11 SON OF SHARP SHOT 16 (F&S)Jtortop 544_PatEtaiy 

214545 MUSaM215(D.S)(HJWfltoaFtotSteMHCta4-M „ WMnmes 
0.6615 levAUD0N9U<F)|TteBara.Bins)MHanlBSon55-9 .... PaJEddery 
213345 PROTON 17 |&S) (The Pendn Htir Rvtnenng) B AWutt 5-59... T Outer 

622*15 DGRMYTHREE 17BJ(DJ=.8uP State) Rltodges544-JVStems 

332-538 SHAW FALCON IB (BF/<S) (G tons) J Morton 4-8-7_JReU 

BETHN& 52 5m 0) Step SM. 51 Proton. 7-2 Snap Falcon. 7-1 Km Atom 5i Duma Three. 151 

ILS35D. Mfefne Crejnfe 

T9M: SPH DOCTOR 4-9-11 C Hodgson (151) L Cmant i0 ao 


2P 

203 

254 

32S 

206 

207 


FORM FOCUS 


WAYIE COWTY deaf itcaK effort Mmri 2UI Sh 
o(17 to Wtomg to teadhp a Karaon (im 4L 
good q tsroL SOW OF SHARP SHOTnopWed 
oratrt tea Satfo's waft snon-head ki ID-nnsr 
tteckcan at ChRW (Im a 7M. gaol to Knot 
sts&ll 5«l 4Bi of 10 to Tras Sfea n las5 
cap NewteVK Urn 6L cood to ten) on paull- 
mae sat NEW ALBtiM tea Kates' heawn 1’Al 
ai ID-nmermadEnfanficapx Ban fim2t good 


to tom) on peuuUma siat FTOTDN Jni 2)4! 
5m (A 7 to Qanong Sansason in taOitao a 
Im 4L good to torn) DQRMY TURK 
2141 hi 15-mw dairaer a Cawta 
to fan) on neaddRBtt sen. On 
atau AMI 6th ol 3) to 
In handicap A Nnnatei (im 3. 


oaa _ 

(im 4(. 

1994. 

Her 

to 


OF SHARP SHOT 


3.10 KIDSDNSIMPEY TROPHY HANDICAP 

(£7.960:7f) (14 runners) 


301 

30? 

383 

304 

305 

306 
337 
306 

309 

310 

311 

3 12 

313 

314 


0) 

@ 

m) 

(5) 

< 12 ) 

(1} 

w 

■ 

00) 

(7) 

(13) 
(3) 

(14) 
(B) 


005105 SKKARTS SON 14 (Dfffl (A Spro) J WNto 5154_TO*B 

160054 BLURRa> NASZ7J (C Wffidnsri) 4iB G KatoWl 4-58 D tterfeon 

545580 CALBMK17(ILF)(MBepo)RBoss8-58-- LDe&ul 

525001 2FTA10 (DJ) (R QateunJ SUStems4-58 (7w)-AlfaCkay 

215150 HBJOS12 (DfSi (48sC Pasting)NVMar7-54_ROocttane 

004203 R0S50B BUIE 14 (6 Mytion) A Baley 4-51_V Nakfa'(5) 

026500 OEBVf YALE 12 (OS) (7. Hkpcrt G L Moore 4-50_B Route 

0112-10 SUNTEXPRBSDN82(0/^(AUQBiMw5411-PWEdday 

6211-46 JOLT013 (DJFXLS) K Cuvwgroo-Brotei 6-510 ..— CTteOtefl 

4355-40 POiaeFniA 138LF£)(DTroy)JSpearim556_PtelEddey 

003220 SWHStDMARKET22(T)(TRJiy-Sn«i)DWfcefl4-50-fiCntar 

252542 WALNUT BURL 14 (DJ) (6 ShMxq) L Hot 5-7-13_Allcfim 


515002 PAB-S CHOC 14 (D&5) (C P^atoma) M McConwk 4-7-13_R Steal 

458024 W0RD6 OF MSDOU 21 (D.6) (M Mortjon) C Cp«r 57-7_J Qutoo 

Una fana mi tarn a Wlsdooi 7-2. 

BETTFIG: 51 tarn Bta. 7-1 SBen Bentan. 31a. 51 CMron. Water BoL PA'S Choice. 151 aora 
19B4: OWE IM 555 L Oetort <5l) J Goffleo 13 on 

FORM FOCUS 


SWAITS SON bed retam taiit tea Andto Red 
nedi in otaw it BrigOtar (6L irood). BLURRED 
■IASE IB list id 7 u Seoei JQy in Onfe* to 
UngBaid (AW. in 2D CALEMAN 13 ft of 11 ID 
Desert &Ber a femdlap / Kenfton (Im. good v 
film). 2FTA bead WNshe Gan 3»t to framer 
handkap N Redce (7L find). ROSSM BUIE bes) 
roeert eSort tot 2nd of 13 to Farteo in ckhw at 
SLE/JT EXP 


Rlpim (51 (mod to firm). 


EXPRESS** 


tna Pigtiioy 3 to handop to UmMd (AW. BO 
on gonMnak tal SHffHB® MARKET best 
mm oflort 1 KI fad id 13 to Shenwifs Cans to 
barmens: UDgBeU (7L good) teh DEEPLY VALE 
(611) bettor ofl) IBM 128i PASS CHOKE Ml 2nd 
ol 17 to Omfb in lerdcan at Ctesaer (71 i22yd. 
good to (ton) nfn ROSSW BLUE sinttaad 3d 
and SHKAA-S SON M bads 5th. 

Sntockxt 2JFTA 


3.40 FESTIVAL STAKES 

(Listed race: £13,840:1m2f)(4 nmnes) 


401 (3) 22435-1 BARONTSfflftHND 19(D/.Q(UfaRDtfBtflBd)RCtaftM5-512 PtoEddny 

402 P) 125163 OBO 28 QIFJS) (The Dqeprtng tammy Ud) C Bnaato 4-5l2_ M Roberta 

403 (1) 231605 BEARALL2SB5AS) (andMisMWherlonORtarnon4+10.._. BRotao 

404 (4) 4(21335 BELLEAR8EHTBE323{S)(Eodolpein)SaeedbnSwoor4-510_LDetal 

KTTW: 7-4 Brito Amenta. 2-1 two. Baron FenftmL 7-1 Bend. 

1394: ALDBWROOK 5512 Ptod Eddny (4-lj Ms J Cedi 12 me 


FORM FOCUS 


BARON (HDBUNQ besfi Rond « » 4ramer 
condNora ace at NBMnata (i m 2L good to itam 
HMD 2f ant tan-had M din Pitoca Qt 
Ambus to gnu> ■ Gordon tatsnft States a 
Sandtwn (Im 2L pood) 

BEARAU atol 7»tta of 9 to Kauta to tpoep 


n Nassau Stas to fa tal pm a, ton) July 
1994 B81E ARGBfTME lliu 3f 4li cf 9 to East 
Ot The Moon in (poito I Mx 0« Daw Harroes to 
Oaidf^liTi 2f 1 Wrf. good) on prrotimafc 3art. 

Station: BB1E ARGBOOC (rap) 


4.10 GOODWOOD HOUSE CLAMING STAKES 

(3-Y-O: £4,056:6Q (9 mnoBts) 

901 (8) 4*10 PTOUHCLASPf 18(D.I){M5BsMfatal5-8_RCmtewe ST 

50? (3) 611506 SW.WUDRA 18 (D.G) (too PdtartPMtophy 56-J IMbms 9 

503 (3) 350850 FANTASYRACWG5K(AfttoUDBfecogLid)MOtettBi55PtoBMary 94 

504 (6) 032541 EMADC CAIODAIE14 (R (Uodaosa Ud) R Atelutt B-4.. S Sankn (3) 04 

505 (?) 500034 ASSIWSR 7 (V) (S Don) S Don 53-GDttfeti 82 

506 (4) 5 HALLHJUATIC2100latenH)RHamm52_ SRnynort - 

507 (7) 104105 NOORa«)U)AH14(VJJLF^)lBIOea^JB8ny7-l3.-- G Carte 88 

SOB 15) 044205 CORK STRffiT 6RL 3 (TTraririogenj B Mce*ra> 7 -11-T Winns 65 

509 (I) 5506 KB1AFESRJ. 14 (Dflnteti G LanS 7-11-JOta 73 

BETTK& 51 Emotaic (fadetee. 52 Sytondo. 51 Asampst. Fan taf Ftocmp. 11-2 Ktarc Gal 51 ProMc 
lady. 5i oners 

1904: BHLY CfflJNQSOM 52 M ftoberts (54 to) II Pipe II ran 

FORM FOCUS 


PROUflC LADY M Jo Maine INI to 15 
tuner ration irauw at Fotasnaa (61. mod a 
i on peruana sat SYLVAWRA ifat 6Q 
of 10 to Bold eta! in laKficra to SafisOay RL 
pood to torn FANTASY RACING tea mesa ran 
atoil 3)11 mb of T2 ID Ovntog In in ItKfcao to 
Ponebad (6f. finn) m tfflOflk H0UDAH(i4to 
£ ofl) about KI Ttt. S4PHADC CANOBjATE 
bat tan Beta short+ead n 13-ranr tamer at 


Brttota (7L ton) ASSUWSTT toxxi 414S» <d 20 
to Mnan to a damn a StoHxay <71 good) 
ffflORH. HOUQAH best rccenr eflwi beat 
DoMfern 1KI In l7-nmi sefler to Lexxsa (EL 
9)6)- CORK SIRET GBU. beto ibcm effort 1WI 
fad to 7 to Ttoatous m nwftons ws to BrioMm 
(61 to fap) «Bh ASSUMPSIT (lib awe aB) 

Station: FANTASY RACING 


4.45 SIS UVE ACTION MAIDEN STAKES 

(3-Y-O: £3,913: Im 11) (B Turners) 


GDI 

GO? 

603 

604 

as 

606 

607 

608 


OANTEAN |K AUbla)G Harwood 50_ 

303- GAMEPLOY20I 5kmasam)Flfafay50- 

22- RAHY20MAN 232 (Bfl (K Kssar) J FansbteO 50 . 


... A Clark 
RCootana 
DHanson 

04 10AT CHEFTAH 6 (K WBs) G tawood 50-M fanes 

5-45 2BAClOtBfataool)PWdn50---PtoEddny 

5 BELLA SS10KA 213 (E Rprtol Ladr Hndes 6-9-JReU 

05 CASSON24D(BraeneStadLid)RHannon8-9-RHugbes 

43 BmUKMSOB7(BI^(EiitottoiGnHpPlc)LCiirari59— LDtoBrt 


BETWS: 52 Danam. 51 Ftoby Zoom 7-2 Emta Mteowt 51 Gan flay. 5i Zita 12-1 Toto Ctoflam, 
Cassan 151 Bella Saba 

1994: MM6SAI50 L DaMn (54) J Gosdan 5 on 


FORM FOCUS 


GAME PLOY 21 aid reck M of 19 to 0 Factor m 
action maiden s Doocasaar IGL aA). RAHY 
SWAN Hi 2nd to 15 to Common to maiden to 
&ck OT. m TOAT (MEFTAW 16115A to 
21 u ra Eipras in nteden at Nnbity (im. 
good) ZSAC about 4 5ti to 22 to Yootoi in 
aottiao iradai to Wtodsa (im Z. good to fern). 


BELLA SEDONA131 ft to 14 to Gtfdffl 1ta • 
ntodena LtatalS. good)- CAISSON 1U lip 


ISMB*"* 


5.20 LEVIN DOWN APPRENTICE HANDICAP 

(£3,583:50 (15 runners) 


3-00020 EAffiKMY 12 (B)(R tank] DBMta 5150_A Proctor 

036045 nMCKSXY4(COJ.(LS) [Pie CfB3 Fteeag)MQqnatm7-9-9. PPIfarpte 
514023 ANDDH? JADE 12 (DflF^S) (1*1 A Jtow) A Jawj 557__. BHutafS) 
42232V PWEAPfUPffNCE2S2(DS)(RdMOpleCtcAtog)RHodpnS5-1 SDmm 

2IB14B <KFtnJENNE1B(VJ)A(MRJJg|ieaABta|M4_VKatay 

(14) 005000 MLfYPRNCE5(DJjj)(Stine!Farms)MUBKI551L. Ctamonffl 

(I?) 233250 OCTANT DYNASTY 14 (DAS) (M Kny) B Pesca 550_THekl(7) 

1000-60 JDGBSfT CALL 17 (D^Q) (K Vetai) P (fading 8-57. Dtotoia Bfggi p) 

064500 STATOHST 3 (Old Stone) House Rang LJd) B Ffan 557_ PlfcCtom 

543306 TE5BM13(D.6)PCny)PttonfaQ57-12_JDSntt 

050500 SHADES OF JADE 12 QDFJ5I (W Wood) J Bmtta 7-7-7 _ toraWnkS) 

142352 HALF TONE S (B.0J3) (Ura 6 Itoiramnig R Rower 3-7-7 S Lankan (3 

0560 YOUNG SENSATION T2 (J Ward) B Pann 57-7_JWMdftSOlS) 

405560 MAZZARBID29(V)(DHasJgrK)RCons57-7.—^_MBaH 

00050 TWNA13 (W CSftmJ) 0 WHana 4-7-7_Itath Dwytr (3) 


(t) 

cn 

m 

( 6 ) 

on 


86 


85 


81 


Loop Mn toCfa: Mastotoki 7-1. Trtna 7-6 

BEnue: 51 (toe Fa Jane, 51 Hal Inna. 51 Another Jade. E«te Day. 151 Ftoetovto Pme, DitoM 
Oynaay. Donate*), 14-1 ritas. 

1994: SHOES OF JADE 57-7 N May (14-1) J [bidder ID ai 

FORM FOCUS 


EAO£ DAY 31 2nd to 16 to Dflbytoi m maUa 
rentocapto Britam |GL fan) on peralpmato art 
OOWCKSKY abort 1«l 5toi to 14 «i Broafatas 
h batotai to Rfam (5L good). AMODER 



rtgtuanfl Wning llfil la 12-nnar maldn banto- 


OP « UnflSrtd (5L bran) ONE FDR JEAKE 

tond 2K14ii to G to Ne)p Jetan to hfaitta al 

WdtatBmimn (AW.« on pantotaaia afalte. 
TANTDYHAOTYbaat lean total 113nJ to 17 to 
Kidee Lad in tatom oh hum and (fetma 

(gwd to fimrirtW-BM [Hb nm 01) 8 7»i 

and mabrr call wW ton & t» 

Station: MWCKSKY W 


'-JT . 
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chance to 
curb Lamb’s 


' By Simon WiLdE 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
the only county with a top-five 
finish in the championship in 
each of the fast three years, 
will know more about their 
title aspirations this .season 
after their visit to AbbeydaJe 
Park, Sheffield, over the next 
five days. The leaders take.on 
Yorkshire, who have won each 
of their three matches with a 
day to spare and lie fourth in 
the table. 

Northamptonshire are play¬ 
ing as purposefully.as ever 
under Allan ■ Lamb, whose 
response to taking control of 
all aspects of first-ream, affairs 
has been to rediscover his best 
form with the bat. At the age.of 
40 and in his seventh and last 
year as captain, he topis the 
national batting averages and 
has arguably played match; 
winning innings in each of the 
last three matches. 

He has received support 
from some surprising areas. 
Curran has started scoring 
runs again,-Cape]..after two 
years spoilt by injury, has 
returned with runs and wick¬ 
ets, and Kumble, the Indian 
leg spinner,• has responded 
impressively to a heavy 
workload. 

Lamb was one of only five 
batsmen to score hundreds in 
the previous round of champ¬ 
ionship games, just one of 
which survived beyond lundi 
on the final day, and there will 
be as much interest todgy in 
the quality of pitches as in the. 
cricket.' not least at Sheffield! . 
where Derbyshire were disr 
missed for 73 last September. 

Lamb will be -anxious to 
avoid a similar, fate, especially 
after his side were dismissed 
for 59 last weekend by Benja¬ 
min. 34. and Pigott, 36. .of - 
Surrey. Although Ndrthamp)- 
to ns hire’s - prospects will be. 
enhanced by- the absence .of 
Gough, who,is oh England 
duty, Yorkshire possess gh ■ 


evergreen seamier of their own 
in Hartley, the country’s lead¬ 
ing wicket-taker. 

■ Yorkshire will also be with¬ 
out Moxon, whose broken 
thumb has not healed, and 
Warren will continue to 
deputise for Ripley, the North¬ 
amptonshire wicketkeeper, 
who has a fractured finger. 

- Three counties take cricket 
to some of their less regular 
• venues. Gloucestershire enter¬ 
tain Worcestershire in the 
delightful setting of Archdea¬ 
con Meadow, Gloucester, and 
Lancashire play hosts to Not¬ 
tinghamshire in die first 
championship match at 
Aigburth, Liverpool, for two 
years. Lancashire, who have 
dropped only one point in 
three matches, .will discover 
what life is like without their 
England .players. 

• Hampshire, with three de¬ 
feats and no .batting points to 
show from their, champion¬ 
ship season, will be hoping 
'that the pitch at the United 
Services ground, Portsmouth, 
is not as dry for Sussex's visit 
as it was when Gloucester¬ 
shire played there last July 
when 33 wickets fell in two 
days. 

In the .absence of Wells, 
Sussex wiU be led for the first 
time by Salisbury, who took 
nine Essex wickets m the 
previous match. He can call 
on Jarvis and Lenham. both of 
whom, are now fiL 
Warwickshire and Somer¬ 
set. who meet at Edgbaston. 
are ravaged by injuries. War¬ 
wickshire lack Donald. 
M unton and Ostler, who may 
be out for three weeks follow¬ 
ing a knee operation; Somer¬ 
set add Turner and Ecclestone 
to a casually list headed by 
Caddick and van Truest. 

Nixon, the Leicestershire 
wicketkeeper, plays his first, 
match, against Durham, since 
. breaking a finger on April 19. 



Dashing 
Ward 
runs riot 
for Kent 


JN BRIEF 


mm 


Powell’s 

Windsor 

objective 


By Ivo Tennant 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (first 
day of four, Kent won toss): 
Kent have scored 164 for three 
wickets against Glamorgan 


Stewart England's mainstay, seizes cm a rare bad ball from Bishop, who conceded only 30 runs in 11 overs 


Bishop’s career back on course 


T he skies that hung over 
Nottingham were grey 
and heavy with rain. 
For Richie Richardson, they 
probably looked blue through 
and through, with a crock of 
gold on the other side of the 
Trent At summer's end, when 
the Test series has been won 
and lost the West Indies 
captain may recall this unre¬ 
markable first Texaco Trophy 
international as the day some¬ 
thing important happened. 

This is only one-day cricket 
of course; the Tests will make 
greater demands of Ian Bish¬ 
op’s mind and body. There 
were no trumpet peals or 
dashes of cymbal to serenade 
him back to the dressing- 
room after England had been 
hdd to a modest total. But he 
had got through his quota of 
11 overs cm his first game bade 
in the side and taken the 
wicket of Neil Fairbrother. 
which he celebrated with a 
raised fist as if to say; Tm still 
here*’. 

He is a survivor all right In 
the past three years, since 
injury blighted a career of 


1 

MICHAEL 

■ * 

Henderson 

ML < 

at Trent Bridge 


abundant promise, there have 
been times when Bishop won¬ 
dered if he would ever bowl 
another ball in international 
cricket Twice he has under¬ 
gone operations on a luck 
which first played up in 1991 
and kept him oat of cricket for 
two years. 

At 27, he has at least three 
years of East bowling in him at 
Test level, if be can maintain 
his fitness, and how Richard¬ 
son need his wickets. 
Courtney Walsh, heroic at 
times, is dose to burn-out 
Curtly Ambrose appears sat¬ 
ed, to the point of lacking 
interest The “Benjamin sis¬ 
ters", as some disgruntled 
Caribbean followers dub 
Winston and Kenneth, fall 
short of the standards then- 
predecessors set 


To give some idea of bow 
far Bishop has fallen in the 
estimation of others, he does 
not feature in this season’s 
Playfair Cricket AnnuaL One 
has to search elsewhere to 
find his performances in Test 
cricket S3 wickets at 20 apiece 
from 18 appearances. Am¬ 
brose, by comparison, has 
taken 237 wickets in 54 Tests 
at 21. Had Bishop been spared 
injury, and developed as the 
early part of his career sug¬ 
gested he might, there would 
not be much to separate them, 
statistically speaking. 

When he toured England 
four years ago. Bishop looked 
a marvellous prospect He 
had already played for Derby¬ 
shire by then, signed at Mich¬ 
ael Holding's prompting, 
although his county career is 


a thing of the past Derbyshire 
re-engaged him for the 1993 
season, after accepting a spe¬ 
cialists report on his back, 
and were badly misled. Only 
this winter, when he returned 
to die Trinidad team for die 
Red Stripe Cup. did Bishop 
finally prove be was fit and 
available for selection. 

He ran in tike a good *un 
from the Pavilion Ena yester¬ 
day. bowling three more overs 
than Ambrose, who seems 
more and more an unhappy 
figure, if not yet a marginal 
one. Perhaps, in the woms of 
the Sondheim song, he feels 
that “weighty affairs will just 
have to wan”, but it is not 
something appealing from his 
captain's pomt of view. Some¬ 
thing appalling, more like. 

Ambrose has never been the 
most generous of cricketers. 
His manner gives the impres¬ 
sion of a man who is doing 
something he doesn’t particu¬ 
larly tike; for die scrutiny of 
people he doesn’t have any 
consideration for. He is a 
great fast bowler but a signal¬ 
ly ungracious man. 


NORTH or south of the Med¬ 
way, east or west of Neath. 
Trevor Ward scores tons 
against Glamorgan. Two 
more in the Britannic Assur¬ 
ance county championship 
here yesterday and he would 
have achieved his seventh 
century in eight first-class 
matches, a stupendous record. 
He can be forgiven for run¬ 
ning himself oul- 

TYrice Ward has taken two 
centuries in a match off Gla¬ 
morgan. They know every¬ 
thing about his game, his 
relative weakness against 
spin, his stiff hands, and yet 
cannot bowl at him. When he 
crashes die ball around like 
this, it is hard to imagine that 
England have never picked 
him for a limited-overs 
inte rnational. 

If he appears to be primarily 
a one-day batsman, that is 
because he scores his runs so 
quickly. For every single that 
the likes of Benson and Taylor 
glance or square drive, he 
seems to pick out a boundary- 
board or. one should say here, 
a rhododendron. 

Ward lost both partners 
dining this innings, the cap¬ 
tain caught at cover point from 
a casual drive at Dale and 
Taylor through a broken 
knuckle when folding off a 
rising ball from Thomas. Nei¬ 
ther did Walter last long. He 
also drove too expansively 
outside off stump, giving 
Metson his 500th victim for 
Glamorgan. 

Ward was dropped when he 
had made just nine, a straight¬ 
forward chance to second slip 
off Watkin. But other titan a 
couple of balls from Croft, he 
was not troubled after that 

Ward had made 98 off 139 
balls when he misjudged the 
youthful vigour of Thomas at 
wide mid-on. It was perhaps 
as well that it rained soon 
afterwards, for any play that 
remained would have been 
anti-efimactic. 


RODNEY POWELL wto 
missed Badminton tins, 
month because his horse. 
Comic Relief, had sustained a 
minor injury, is hoping for 

consolation at the wetted 

when he competes with Cam- 
brai Apollo in the Brittany 
Ferries Windsor Internation¬ 
al Horse Trials, which 
start today in the Great 
Park (Jenny MacArthur 

writes)- , , 

myth Tail, the former 
worid champion, and two of 
the riders who are long-listed 
for die European champion¬ 
ships in September -Katie 
Parker and Kristina Gifford 
- have withdrawn after inju¬ 
ries to their horses. 


Eden takes stage 


Cycling: Ray Eden, a bite 
courier in central London, 
who started racing only two 
years ago, had his biggest 
success yesterday when he 
won the 102 -mile fifth stage of 
the Irish FBD Milk Race. 
Eden won a sprint with Biom 
Glasner, of Germany, by half 
a length after the pair had 
boot up a lead of 42 seconds 
on the chasing pack. Phil 
Cassidy, of Ireland, retained 
the yellow jersey. 


Mixed success 


Badminton: Four England 
pairs won through to the last 
16 of the mixed doubles at die 
worid championships in Lau¬ 
sanne yesterday. TTie young 
partnership of Ian Pearson 
and Joanne Davies beat 
Druzchecko and Evtott- 
shenko. of the Ukraine, who 
were seeded in the 9-16 catego¬ 
ry, 0-15.15-6.154. 


Hall shows way 

Goff: Julie Hall scored a level- 
par 72 on the second day of 
her spirited attempt to retain 
die English women’s amateur 
championship on her home 
course at Ipswich yesterday. 
Hall's splendid effort in 
the second qualifying round 
left her at the head of foe 
pack on the one-under-par 
mark. 



Pas Team (Player's rwme>-.!.._!---, 

1 The Cunning Weasels <G BeH) -. 

2 The Baggies X/ (Mr R Edwards)... 

3 Dave's-Demons (D Tattoo). 

4 Spread Eaglets (Mr P Stewart). 


4 Spread Eaglets (Mr P Stewart). 

5 Akfrtctf’s XI (D Akhlar). ..... 

6 Jefls Gems (J L GoSing). 

7 Wsteshire (Mr R B Caw?)..•.. 

8 Georges Seven ( 3180495081 ). 

9 Old Baconians fMrJBanleti).. 

10 . 11 E»p Brothers (M Dunn) .:. ;. 

11 Skill And Luck fMr I Hunt). 

12 Oakmichdaw (R Jeffrey)... .. 

13 Darttard Diamonds.tMr D 5 Chapman). 

14 Khanna's »(Mr V Khannai).. 

15 Paddys Package (IP Campbell).... . 

16 The fncapabtes. (J L Berwick). 

17 Ivys First XI (Mr I Boyle). . 

IB . The Pun Rais (L Tattoo). 

19 Makxrtn Devon XI (D Reynoldsj. 

20 Heaham Strollers (Mr j M Hewlett). •. 

21 Hurrtcan Henry (Mr H Paul).: . 

22 Taylors Titans (Mr M Taytol. 

23 Hobbeshire (Mr P Kentish). 

24 The Swan Ganz (Mr C House). 

25 Elmos A Cheat (Mr D Hutchinson)... 

26 The Salmon Eleven (Mr S*P Vann). 


Pas Team (player’s name)___ 

27 ' Knomes XI (Mr P Sheriock).. 

28 RochdafeVBla (Mr M Turner).. 

29 The MkAshre Third XJ (Mr JPiesse).. 

30 Weather Report (Mr H Paufl. .... 

31 Bring BacK Botham (Mr A Crosstey).. 

32 Rich Tickings (R Smith)... 

33 The Caip CC (Mr S P Varm). 

34 Norfok Nomads (I R NeiSOfi).. 

35 MiBwall X] (Mr J Ssggicrato).-.. 

36 Amadeus XI (K Nicholas).. 

37 No Chance XI pvt Short)..~. 

38 AS Out For A Duck fjA G Lynch).. 

39 Type Stuff XI (Mr SS^npson)...._. 

40 Samuel Benck 11 |MrJSiney) ... 

4^ Bakys Wonders ^MrS Kemp).. 

43 Super^ktoTSl^Mr CKJIIvt*).!' .7" ... 

44 County Pfne K10 (J Hunt). 

45 Bfrch Grove Cricket Club (Mr i H Hutchinson).. 

46 Farm Labourers XI (J F Taytor).-. 

47 Independfftce Day (MrS Vale)... 

48 Akhter*s XI (D Akhter).. 

49 WOosters 11 (1 Johnston). 

50 AU Gess Are Mahic (Mr R MacOonald). 

51 KP Fantasy 1 (K R PateQ... 

52 GreatWesfem Railways CC (Mr VLactara).... 


Pos Teem (Player's name). 

53 Best Bloom B Eleven (Mr RBtoom). 

54 Dougs Demons 1 (Mr D H Forbes).. 

55 (6277320075) ..„.. 

56 County Pine E5 (J Hint)___ 

57 Flying Bails (J Mant)..... 

58 Wefis Go Far (Mrs K T Suttivan). 

59 Opportunists (P Stuart).—... 

60 ffieidsHne (M Moris).... 

61 Ram's Sc (Mr M Slater). 

62 On The Greenside (P Penny).. 

63 Simmondley Sock (Mr PA Rodgers) . 

84 Young Tavare's (M Bees).. 

65 We«s For England (Mr D Honey). 

66 Eleven CC (Mr M Saabrook).. 

67 The Wick Setters (Mr D Wicks).. 

68 Ouacfcer Jacks (Mr JE Palmer) .. 

6 B K 8 Pwoint (M G Carter)...... 

70 Morris Dancers (G Moms).. 

71 DeepdaJeXI(MrAMarlcw)... 

72 Brunos Cartke B (HJ Taytar). 

73 Old VafansfG Jones). . t. _ 

74 Claremont Five (M C Gardinert _............ 

75 Turtosh Deign: lC Write)....— 

76 Marks F«t XI (Mr M E Diddndge).. 

77 Mysterons (Mr P S Stewart) ... 

78 KP Fantasy Team 7 (KR Patel)_ 


— Pts 

. 4878 

_... 4878 
..... 4877 
... 4877 

. .. 4866 

. 4865 

. 4862 

..... 4860 
..... 4651 
... 4848 

...» 4847 
. 4846 

.. 4845 

. 4843 

. 4843 

.... 4843 

.... 4843 
... 4842 
..... 4841 

. 4840 

.... 4838 
—. 4837 
.... 4836 

. 4836 

. 4838 

— 4835 


Pos Team (Raver's name)_.__ 

79 Forsters Fnest (Mr A Forster)_ 

80 SpeedbaB Babies (Mr R Head)_ 

81 Yams XJ (Mr A Donkerstey)_ 

82 Simmondley Jock (Mr P A Rodgers). 

83 Drab CC Seventh Dover (0 Edbroofc 

84 The Early Birds (Mr B Howes] . 

85 OjenganenlstXI(MrGMorfflon). 

86 Team Kabbacfi (P CUrte). _... 

87 Hong Kong Phooey (M Plum). 

88 Sawtey's XI (M Sawtey)... 

89 Seampicfcere X] (J Sterby)... 

90 Lobenguia's XI fP A Caisonj _ 

91 Laphnwg Malt (Mr P K Sevensoni.. 

92 Taunton A (Mr J Hurt). 

93 Vfflage Green XI (Mr M P Daroysftrel 

94 Busters Beauties iPMaSner),. 

95 Rocftets Eleven (M A Stevenson)_ 

96 Me Fromage's XI (Mr G Wade). 

97 No Twetth Man (Mr M E Jones).. 

98 Boundary Men (Mr N Rydmg). .. 

99 Fantasy seven (l Bentley). 

100 SaudHsh (D Elfaon)... 


_Pts 

_ 4834 

_ 4826 

... 4826 

__ 4822 

-Spam*) 4819 

.. 4819 

. 4817 

. . 4816 

_ 4814 

_..... 4809 

.. -4809 

. 4809 

_ 4808 

.. 4806 

.. 4805 

_ ... 4804 

- 4804 

.. 4804 

. 4802 

- 4801 

. 4800 

.. 4799 


BADMINTON 


LAUSANNE; Worid cf ia ff pta igf ii pB: Se¬ 
lected mate: Sngtex Man: ah-lWi 


(EntfS-15. 

Nock (Eng) ^ 

Surer® (WO) btBRockhart Scot) 15-8,15- 
10. □ HalJEng) bt E Garcia (Spj 154.153 
Woman; nrhdiamtCBengtsson (Swu) br 
S More (Eng) 11-6. il-£ M Sakamoto 
(Japan) t* J Bam (Ena) n-6,11-4 Foarti 
round R Kyungmn (5 to) bt J Muggendge 


S L Kwang^n <S Kor) bt P Knowles 
5-15.1S-5.156. D Jtong (China) M R 
Eng) 156. 15-13 50t6Bi pteres: H 


1. F Ancfreu (US. Motorola) 2 k 8mn I6rac: 

2. B Walton (Saturn. Can) as 2se£. 3. L| 

Armstrong (US, Motorola) 33. • 


FOOTBALL 


0 156.15- 
154.15-3 


KMnCup 
scrnuwo 
Robertson 75 
Crawford 83 


(D> 2 ECUADOR (0) 1 
Hufede79|*n 
5.669 


round H Kyungnvr ( 
(Enfi) 11-1.11-1. 


IbtJMuQgendge 


DUTCH LEAGUE Groningen 2 Go Ahead 
Eagles Deventer 3 

SCHOOLS MATCH; Under-15 inter¬ 
national: Mend 2 Enpfcnd 0 (In DubSn). . 


AMEWCAN LEAGUE: Oeveland 5 Mhmu- 
tee a Detroit 6 Mkmeeota 4 (final n 7 Inns); 
Tarorto 10 Kansas Qftr 8. Mortn TO New 
York 0; Bafflmoro 8 Oakland 1 ; Boston 5 
Same 4 (10 inns). Postpone d : Chicago v 


□ Cofln Barmermen. of Wayhffl, Andover, wins the £350 
weekly prize in our Fartasy first XI cricket competition. His 
team. Bannermanana accwnutated 1373 points. 


Scores in brackets relate to the points scored in the last 
week of the game; others relate to the season-tong 
game. Figures indude an matches completed by'May 
22 .. . 


Player (No) 


Player (No) , . •. 

Batsmen (001-113) 


Wkte Total Inj 


CJ Adams (001)...:.. 196 16 I) 

JC Adams (002). 123 (123) 

G F Archer (003):..;.... 135- ( 0 ) 
K LT Arthurton^004)... 47 (47) 

Asri Dn (005). 0 (0) 

M A Atherton (006)_ 444 (54) 

C W J Athey (007).■. 272 (29) 

RJ Bailey (000). 209 (36)' 

K J Barnett (009). 320 ■ (82). 

M R Benson (pi0). 369. (60) 

M G Bevan (011)..?..... 335 (73) 
□ J BIckneB (012). .. .210 (331 

T J Boon (Qf3) . 100 (0) 

P O Bowler (014).„. 330 (84) 

N E Briers (015) . ...... 288 ' ( 06 )' 

AD Brown (016). 336 (10) 

DByas (017).i.551'(102) 

S L Campbell 1018).-219 (219) 

J D Carr (019). T91 .(20) 

S Chanderpaul (020).... 89 (89) 
MJCtMCh(021)_.._.69 (5)' 

P A Coffey (022) 30B .(56) 

G R Cowdrey (023)...:.. 0 • (0) 

J P Crawley ( 024 ).... ; . 274 (55) 

W J Cnxije (025). 2^2 (33) 

D J Cullman (926)... 267 ' (0) 

T S Curtis (027)...225 (371 

J A Daley (028)-.• 348 (31) 

RI Dawson (029)........ 107 (0 

P A de Sriva (030). 217 (28) 

M PDowman (031). ..391 (125) 

N H Fanprother (032).. 210 (31) 

A Fordham (033). 147 ( 9 ) 

J E R Gafliart (034)..... 157 roi 

M W Getting (035). 166' (3) 

G A Gooch (036) ..-..519 (37) 

A P Grayson (037J.... 188 ( 6 ) 

K GwSrttekJ (038).263 (172) 

J W Hal (039) ......143 (25)' 

T H C Hancock (040}..;... 0 mt. 

R J Harden (041) .: 303 (731 

A N Haytiuiat (CM2)..'... 184 ( 7 ) 

G R Haynes (043). 175 Mq 

D L Hemp (044). 210 .. (50) 

G D Hodgson 1045).... 311 ( 0 ) 

A J Holfcaake (046)... '413 (ion 

N Hussar {047}- 345 ( 86 ) 

S Hutton (048)....... .:. 36- d 

SP James (049). 199 1371 

P Johnson (0501......'..,. 204 ■ ( 0 ) 

M Keetfl (051).o rm 

SAKeilett(052)._. O' ( 0 ) 

N V Knight (053). 250 (93) 

A J Lamb (054). 470 (170) 

BC Lara (055) . 78 (78) 

M N Lathwel (056). 160 - (83) 

W Larione t®7).,208 (58) 

D A LeatherdaJe (058) 168 (1) 

N J lenham (059). 83 ■ ( 0 ) 

J J B lews (060) ....... 210 (21) 

N J Uong(06D ..O' ( 0 ) 

G D Lloyd (062).220 (75) 

J I Longfey 1063)_48 ( 0 ) . 

MB toys (064)..'.. 8 * (0) 

M A Lynch (065):. . 209 ( 0 ) 

GI MacNHtan (068).... lS3 ■ (15) 

MPMayna(dKK7). 365 (38) 

A A Metcalfe (0681 _.0 ( 0 ) 

T C Middtefon (089).'. 1... 0 • id) 


196 (61) 
123 (123) 
135 (0) 

47 (47) 
0 (0) 
;444 (54) 
272 (29) 
229 (36) 
380 (102) 
369 (60) 
335 (731 
210 (33) 
ibO (0) 
330 (84) 
288 (66) 
335 (10) 
551 (102). 
219 (219) 
191 (20) 
89 (89) 
'69 (5) 

328 (56) 

' ° t°> 

274 '(55) 
302 (53) 
267 (0) 

-225 (37) 
348 (31) 

. 107 (0) 

237 |48) 
391* (125) 
21Q (31) 
147 (9) 

297 (60) 

. 166 (3) 

519 (37) ' 
.208 (6) 
283.(172). 
143 (25) 

• 0 ( 0 ) 

. 303 (78) 
304 (47) ' 
255 (12) 
250 (50) 
311 . (0) 
553 (101) 

.■S 

■199 (37) 
204 (0) 

• 0 .( 0 ) 

0 (0) 
250 (93) 
470 (170) 
78 (78) 
100 (83) 

208 , (58) 

248 (1) 

83 (0) 

2, ° 1 

^8 ( (0) 

8 ( 0 ) 

209 (01 
233 (33 


A J Motes (070). 

RRMonlgomerie (071) 

T M Moody (072) . 

H Morris (073). 

J E Morris (074). 

R S M Morris (075)- 

M D Moxon (078). 

M C J Nicholas (077).... 
T J G O'Gorman 1078).. 

D P Ostler (079). 

B Parker (080). 

TL Penney (081). 

PR Pollard (082). 

J C Pootey (083). 

P J Prichard (084). 

M R Ramprakasb (085) 

T A Radford (086).. 

J D Ratdrffe (087). 

RB Richardson (088).... 
D D J Robinson (089)... 

P E Robinson (090). 

RT Robinson (091). 

A SRoftns (092)...... .. 

M A Roseberry (0931— 

D J Sates (094). 

M Saxetoy (095) . 

N Shahid (096)......:. 

A Singh (097). 

BF Smith (098). 

R A Smith (099). 

N J Speak (100) - 

MP Speight ( 101 ). 

A j Stewart ( 102 )... 

ASymonds (103). 

MR Taylor (104). __ 

V P Terry (105). 

G P Thorpe (1 os). — 
S P Trtchard (107) ........ 

M E-Trescothck (108)... 

RG7wose(109). 

MPVaughan(IIO). 

M J Waflrar (11 1 ).■„ 

DM Ward (112). 

TR Ward (113). 

RJ Warren (114). 

ME Waugh (115). 

A P Weis ( 116 )... 

W P C. Weston (117). 

GW White (118). 

J J Whitaker ( 119 ). 

P R Whitaker ( 120 )'. 

S C Witons (121).. 

M G N Windows ( 122 ) 
AJWnght(123). 


Runs Wtts Total 

377 (112) 0 (0) 377 (112 

222 (01 0 (0) 222 fll) 

. 191 (0) 1 (0) 211 (0) 

.333 (12) 0 CQ) 333 (12) 

535 (153) 0 (0) 535 (153} 

178 @7) 0 (0) 178 (87) 

.258 (0) 0 (0) 2S8 

204 (44) 0 (0) 204 (■ 

.108 (11) 0 (0) 108 ( 

457 (25) 0 (0) 457 (! 

. 0 ( 0 ) 0 ( 0 ) 0 

261 (56) 0 <01 261 (I 

102 (p) 0 (0) 102 

198 (9) 0 (0) 198 

167 (13) OP 167 C 

412 (1) 0 P 412 

. 0 pop 0 


Player (No) 


Miattaq. 


258 (0) 

204 (44) 


108 (11) 
457 (25) 


261 (58) 

102 P 


198 (9J 

167 (13) 


. 0 

10 ) 

0 

P 

(3) 

0 

P 

.. 126 

( 66 ) 

7 

266 

( 126 ) 

)„.. 76 

( 12 ) 

13 

(9) 

336 

(72) 

. 78 

121 ) 

18 

P 

438 


- 6 

(61 

2 

( 2 ) 

46 

(4fij 

...270 

(931 

9 

(3) 

450 

(153) 

... 218 


10 

(5) 

418 

(151) 

... 254 

(15) 

11 

m 

474 

(35) 

P 

. 0 

P 

0 

p 

0 

... 149 

P 

7 

P 

289 

P 

.67 

124 
.. 180 

(47) 

(5 

4 

2 

16 

p 

P 

p 

147 

164 

500 


. 50 

( 10 ) 

13 

(4) 

310 



412 (1) 

0 P 


S D Udal (158). 108 ( 6 ) 

Wasim Akram (150).31 (11) 

M WatWnson (160).287 P 

G Welch (161). 2 (Oi 

CM Wells (162)- 71 (89) 

VJWefe(163)- 188 (30) 

PNWeekes (184)_113 (43) 

C White (165)™..362 (8) 


102 ( 0 ) 


153 (0) 

113 (0) 


102 ( 0 ) 
39 p 


205 (27) 
-.0 p 
191 ( 25) 

..53 p 
-0 P 
-.53 (17) 
221 (42) 
177 (16) 
.... 0 (0) 
309 (48) 
301 p 
292 1111) 
211 (85) 

119 (42) 
•8 P 
216 (24) 
236 (53) 
239 (77) 
115 (62) 
.... 0 p 
219 (8) 

..78 (39) 
-66 ( 66 ) 
550 (73) 
160 (1) 
135 (25) 
250 (120) 

:! M 

.... 0 p 

348 P 


153 P 
113 p 


205 (27) 

0 ( 0 ) 


248 (146) 
391 (191) 


547 p 
42 P 
71 (69) 

368 (110) 
113. {431 
482 (48) 


93 p- 


53 (17) 

221 (42) 


177 (10) 


309 (48) 

301 (01 

292 (111) 
211 (85) 

119 (42) 

8 ( 0 ) 
216 (24) 
356 (113) 
319 (77) 

115 (62) 

219 

78 (39) 

146 (148) 
550 (73) 

160 {!) 
135 (25) 

250 (120) 
28 p 
23 (23) 
0 (0) 
346 (0) 


Wicketkeepers (166-185) 

A N Aymee (186). 163 (61) 

R J Blekey 1167). 164 W 

KRBrown(168)_ 167 (37) 

M A Gamham (160) ...- 48 ( 0 ) 

WKHega(l70).- 188 (20) 

GJ Kersey (171). 164 (67) 

KMKrikken (172)....38 (0 

S A Marsh (173). 184 ( 0 ) 

C P Metson (174).-71 (18) 

P Moores ( 1 TO)..214 (180) 

J R Murrey (176). 28 (26) 

PA Nixon (177).- 51 (0) 

WM Noon (178). 75 (73) 

KJ piper (179).62 (54) 

SJ Rhodes (180)_97 (13) 

D Ripley (181).55 (0) 

R C Russell (182). 108 ( 0 ) 

NFSarge8rtl183).0 P 

CWScctt{i84). 140 p 

RJ Turner (IKS).... 53 (27) 


423 (161) 
464 (124) 
507 <1371 


388 (40) 
524 (167) 
116 p 
304 P 
471 (58) 
414 (2C0) 
66 ( 66 ) 
91 

155 (73) 
282 (174) 
337 (53) 
75 (0) 

*8 ioi 

320 (0) 

273 (87) 


Bowlers (186-287) 


All-rounders (124-165) 


jAAffttdfiae).....»is 

UAlza!(187).—.0 

C E L Ambrose (188).... 19 

S J WAndrew (189).3 

M C J Ball (190).144 

A A Barnett (1911....0 

SR Banvick (192)-.0 


a i 

(19) 0 


365 .(38) 
0 10 ) 
0 P 


M WAIleyne (124).215 ( 0 ) 2 

ID Austin (125). 64 ( 0 ) 2 

PB>rtndge(! 26 ) . 0 p 0 

M A&rtcher 1127).... 407 ( 80 ) 3 

CL Calms ( 128 ). 216 (0 7 

DG Cork 029):. fg g £ 

RDBCroft (130). 306 ( 16 ) 12 

5JfP!5L* iai l. 302 (126) 6 

A Dale (132). 299 ( 0 ) 5 

??iS£f lta8(133) 71 ( 31) 18 

SC Ecclestone (134) 137 (6) 2 

K P Evans (135). 194 (0) 4 

MV Remaps*, . 1Qa jgj J 

O.D Gibson (137). 4 - J 4 ) 2 

G A Hek (138).........132 <n 0 

CL Hooper (139). 176 (17fl 0 

R C Irani (140). 174 ( 72 ) 2 

K.D James (141).0 (Q) 0 

SRLamprtl(l4£). 64 (5) 7 


121 SBtPirs! 


P 255 p 
(0) 104 (0) 

POP 

(O) 467 (60) 
10) 356 p 
(5) 682 (106) 
(3) 546 (76) 
P 422 (126) 
(2) 399 (48) 
(2) 431 (71) 

(1) 177 (261 

P 274 101 

P 122 fii 

(2) 44 (44) 

P 132 (0) 

P 176 (176) 
(2) 214 (11§ 

(QJ 0 p 
(1) 204 (25) 


JNBBovWCOO).38 

J E BnrtWey (201). 5 

M Broadhurst (202).. 0 

S J E Brawn (203).. 101 

A R Caddick (204). 54 

G Chappie (205). 119 

J H Chins (208). 18 

C A Connor (207).60 

NGB-eooKGOB).0 

K E Cooper (209)- 32 

DM Cousins (210).56 

NGCavansf2li)_0 

D M Can (212)...0 

R P Davis (213) .79 

M Dmond pi4) ..0 


(ill 23 M 

1 ni 

M 5 7 S! 

(1) 18 (3) 

P 1 P 
P 0 P 
(18) 25(11) 
P 5 jO) 

SS 14 pf 

pop 


n § 

(17) 7 


i9 § n 

324 p 

506 (171) 
40 (4Cfl 

24 (24 
181 P 
1© (25) 
398 (61 

25 P 

601 (236) 

KnA 

298 (50) 
300 (93) 

72 (0) 

176 ® 

2lS (17j 
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RUGBY UNION 45 


Injury deprives new South Africa of its most potent symbol 



Williams: flag-bearer 


L a* week. Chester Williams 
privately confronted the 
truth. He took the decision 
mat tor the good of his country, he 
must declare himself unfit to be its 
hoc figure when the curtain rises 
today on the biggest non-politkal 
event m South Africa's history. 

By a regrettable twist the kick-off 
for (he third rugby union World 
Cup will be devoid of its most 
conspicuous symbol of the new era.- 
tne black superstar in this former 
white man’s domain. 

In the same way that rugby has 
torso long been the metaphor of the 
old South African society, so Wil¬ 
iams* 24. the wing from Paari who 
has scored seven tries in li interna¬ 
tionals. would for the next four 
weeks, more than President 
Mandela, have carried the spirit of 
the natio n. This electric yet modest 
sportsman is the manifestation of 
new freedom. 


Williams, the only black man in 
the squad, was going out today at 
Newiands. the former hallowed 
altar o! while supremacy, to run for 
South Africa as nobody had ever 
run before. A million voices in his 
wake would have willed him oil It 
is not to bfc What had seemed no 
more than cramp in the recent 
match against Western Samoa was 
a tom hamstring. The slogan, ‘’one 
team, one country”, had suddenly 
lost its most visible representation. 

“I could have stayed and chanced 
it." Wiliams said, "but more than 
anything. 1 want South Africa to 
win the cup. and that's why 1 had to 
withdraw. The whole country is 
behind the team, because as a 
nation we need victory. Everyone 
has been supporting me, blacks, 
whites. Coloureds," — the old 
definitions still linger — "and I've 
bad phone calls of good wishes 
from all over the country." 


David Miller in Cape Town on the changing face 
of sport for the rugby union World Cup hosts 


Sieve Tshwrte. the Minister for 
Sport, has promised President 
Mandela that this will be the last 
lily-white Springbok team: that 
South Africa’s sporting face will be 
more representative of the majority 
by the next World Cap. which 
Wales will host in 1999. Williams 
doubts the pace of that change. 

"Several of this team are in their 
mid-SK, and will still be there in 
four years, just as with the Austra¬ 
lian team from I99L" be sakL 
"Maybe we (the non-whites] will 
have another two or three players 
by "99, but you cant compare youth 
with experience. 

"Everyone knows it’s not going to 
happen overnight. We. the 
Coloureds and blacks, have to 


prove our worth, not just in soccer 
and athletics but in rugby, to prove 
that we're good enough! The dev¬ 
elopment is strongest in the Cape; 

where most Coloureds play rugby 
and always have done, but develop¬ 
ment is further behind among the 
Uadis." 

So strong is rugby, for example; 
in Cape Town and Port Elizabeth 
townships, that they cannot support 
a first-division football team. Yet 
racial identities are not going to be 
erased by uniformity of social laws 
in the foreseeable future; not while 
facilities, as opposed to ambition, 
remain unequal 

The communal win is there, for 
sure. The Souxb African RFU 
{Sarfu) is giving 42.000 World Cup 


tickets, three per cent of the total to 
development areas, while 40 per 
cent of Sarin's profits will go to 
development Since 1992.72 pilches 
have been laid or renovated. 

“We cant just jog along." 
Edward Griffiths, the Sarfu chief 
executive, said. "We have spent 16 
million rand (about £3 million) on 
development this year." At a recent 
coaching dinic at Khayditsha. the 
Cape township. 300 boys were 
invited. Five hundred arrived. The 
national under-21 team will now be 
added to the under-I7 and uodcf-19 
policy of 5050 while/non-white 
selection, only the Springbok team 
being selected on strict merit. 

Williams is the flag-bearer of 
ambition and hope, yet the respon¬ 
sibility of bang a role model for 
miliums is so huge that he tries to 
submerge himself in being just 
another rugby player holding the 
promise of a bright future. 


It is a refleoion of the dosed 
mind that still encases rugby that 
of the millions of words poured 
forth in pre-tournament comment 
little acknowledgement of South 
Africa’s new era is made. The 
endless references, by welknean- 
ing friends and opponents, to Smith 
Africa's traditional strengths, 
temperaments and potential, con¬ 
sider only the formidable old Afri¬ 
kaner ethic. There are as yet few 
ears for ibe clamour of waiting 
voices. 

It is in the long-term interest of 
those voices, for the fulfilment of 
"one team", that the Springboks 
should win. New South Africa 
needs ail the impetus it can gain. 
Form suggests Australia should 
win today, leaving South Africa's 
progress probably at the mercy of 
England in die quarter-finals. Let 
us hope it is a great afternoon either 
way. 


Ruthless Wales make eight changes 

Jenkins switches 
to centre for 
opening cup game 

From Gerald Davies in Bloemfontein 


WALES'S new rugby union 
management regime, which 
completely replaced the old 
mie a mere two months ago, 
has, in turn, swept away more 
than half the team which 
played in die final match of the 
five nations' championship 
against Ireland in March. 

Bar their opening game of 
the World Cup, against Japan 
at the Free State Stadium here 
on Saturday. Wales have 
made-eight changes, with an 
additional positional switch 
which sees Neil Jenkins, the 
stand-off half, move to centre. 

There are two new caps in 
Andy Moore and Gareth 
Thomas. It has been a success¬ 
ful year for Moore, 26, a 
former Cambridge Blue. 
Among a plethora of good 
scrum halves in Wales ar the 
start of the season. Moore 
might have been thought to be 
well down the ranking order, 
perhaps fifth behind Robert 
Jones. Rupert Moon, Paul 
John and Robert Howiey. 

However, his consistent and 


centre and wing in his first full 
season for Bridgend, has been 
chosen on the lot wing. At 6ft 
3in and 15 stone, he is a 
powerful thrusting player 
who is stilt only 20. A mature 
first year meant that he was 
already being spoken of before 
the season ended as a prospec¬ 
tive international 
He gas his first opportunity 
in unfamiliar surroundings 
and in rugby's most testing 
tournament He is included 
ahead of Steve Ford and 




?TZ 





« 


increasingly influential play, 
.which took his dub, Cardiff, to 


their first championship title, 
meant rapid promotion. 
Because of his more physical 
presence. Moore is better suit¬ 
ed than Jones to manage the 
fast and dynamic running of 
the Japanese around the base 
of thescrum. according to Alex 
Evans, the Wales coach. 

Thomas, who has played at 


A Osmond (Suensea); 11 

Hal (Cardin, cart). N Jar_. 

Q Thomas (Bridgend); A Davtea 
Moore (CttdtfQ: M GrHtts 
Jenkins [Swansea), J Device 
Davtea [S wa ns ea) , D Jones 

__H Taylor 

Lowta (fcardSII. Ftsrtac 
D Evans (T 

ft 

. JHunptnys 


Wayne Proctor, two recog¬ 
nised wings of experience. "1 
was glad just to be picked for 
the 26. but I never expected to 
get into jte tram,” Thomas 
said. *“■- 

With Adrian Davies, who 
last {flayed for Wales against 
Fiji on the summer tour of 
1994. gaining his eighth cap at 
stand-off half, the three- 
quarters are an untried combi¬ 
nation. Only Evans — the 
former Wales captain, who 
wins his 52nd cap—and Hall. 


Romania lose Brinza 


A SHOULDER injury has 
ruled out Tiberiu Brinza, the 
Romania captain, from his 
country’s opening pool A 
match against Canada in Port 
Elizabeth tomorrow. Ovidiu 
Slusariuc takes over. 

Japan recall Takahaslu. the 
prop, to face Wales in Bloem¬ 
fontein on Saturday. 

JAPAN: T Matsuda L Ota. A YoSIwJa. V 
MmU, T Masjho: S Hirao, M HaMM. 0 
Oie, M Kuncta (cspU. K TeMhasN, H 
Krihara. Y Sakuraba. B Ferguson. Smah 
1 «ti > Stem Latu. 

Mana Otai, the NoS. will 
captain Tonga in their open¬ 


ing match against France in 
Pretoria on Saturday. 

TONGA S Tu'lpuMu A Taute. U Vte'anUuj. 
P Latu, I Va'eruMi. E Vurspola, MWripcta: 
S Fe'ap, F Masks, T Futatata, F Mahon, W 
Logo.FIM afi, lFem*aauMOW(qapQ. 

□ England A brushed aside 
Victoria 76-19 to record the 
second successive victory on 
their six-match tour of Austra¬ 
lia at Olympic Park, Mel¬ 
bourne. yesterday. Seven first- 
half tries and five after the 
break brought England a 
resounding victory, with Mat¬ 
thew Dawson, scram halt 
collecting a hat-trick. 


the Cardiff centre who took the 
leadership reins from Evans, 
are tested and experienced in 
their petitions at this level. 
Jenkins, who has played six 
times at centre. last played 
there when Wales lost to 
Canada in 1993. 

“We feel." said Evans, 
whose first Wales selection 
this is, “that the combination 
in this area over the last few 
weeks provides good rhythm 
in transferring the ball and, at' 
the moment, is better 
balanced.” 

At forward. John Davies 
returns to prop after bong 
suspended after the England 
match and the 6ft lOin 
Derwyn Jones is back at lock. 
Only Emyr Lewis remains in 
the back row. where Stuart 
Davies, who played against 
France, and Hemi Taylor, 
who was omitted from the 
game against Ireland, are the 
pairing on the flank 

Queried an what is per¬ 
ceived as the lack of pace in the 
back row, Evans said that “If 
you talk about 100 metres 
time-trials, perhaps they may 
not have a lot of pace, but they 
are very accomplished rugby 
players and their anticipated 
speed is the best combination 
we can pick. There is pace and 
anticipated speed and 1 don't 
think there is anybody who 
can anticipate play better than 
those three.” 

Selection during the World 
Cup, with three matches in 
eight days in the pool section, 
remains a dilemma. It is 
certain that not every one of 
tiie players in the 26-man 
squad can automatically be 
guaranteed to play. Equally, 
there are questions over likely 
injuries and fatigue. Evans 
did not wantto be drawn on 
selection policy. 

“It has a lot to do with the 
way we are going to play." he 
said. “There is a very, very fine 
line in selection. The cutting 
edge of tiie mechanics of 
selection at this level is not 
easy." This team, he felt, was 
tiie best combination to play 
Japan. 
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TO WIN THE WORLD CUP 


2/1 Australia 8/1 France 

3/1 New Zealand 33/1 Scotland 
3/1 South Africa 100/1 Ireland 
9/2 England 100/1 Wales 

Each way One Third the odds a place 1.2. 
Others on request 


HANDICAP BETTING 


Cape Town, Kick-off 230 pm, Live on HV. 

South Africa with a three point start 
10/H South Africa 12/1 Draw Australia tO/W 


WINNING MARGIN BETTING 


S. AFRICA K AUSTRALIA 

7/2.1*5 pts. y/Z 

5/1 ’ .6-10 pts.... Ati 

ftri .11-15 pts..13/2 

22/1 1 .16-20 pts. - 12 /i 

niter margins on request WHfiam Hill Rugby tides apply 





Murphy, second from left, directs Ireland in training in Johannesburg yesterday as they prepare to meet New Zealand on Saturday 

Murphy expects Ireland to be on song 


From John Hopkins 

IN JOHANNESBURG 

THE Irish are encamped in a 
former stately home near the 
centre of Johannesburg. 
Lawns separate the Sunnyside 
Park Hotel from the grimy 
roads in. the suburb of 
Parktown and in the centre of 
the hotel there is a beacon of 
Irishness that beckons to visi¬ 
tors: a pub called McCarty's. 

From Sunnyside at the turn 
of the century. Lord Milner, 
the British High Commission¬ 
er. used to conduct his busi¬ 
ness during tiie Boer War. 
Rnom Sunnyside on Saturday 
afternoon, Noel Murphy, the 
Ireland manager, will set out 
with his team for the game 
against New Zealand at Ellis 
Park, the first match for both 
sides in this World Cup. 

Milner was a professional 
diplomat; Murphy is anything 
but Nicknamed “Noisy", he is 
a friendly, joking bear of a 
man who never lets the seri¬ 
ousness of an Ireland defeat— 
and there have been four in 
tiie past five games — dampen 


his natural exuberance or wit 
The team that Murphy and 
his fellow selectors have cho¬ 
sen to try to beat the Ail Blacks 
for the first time in their 13 
meetings shows six changes 
from the side that lost 22-12 to 
Italy in Treviso recently. 

“Two years ago. when we 
'were planning our World Cup 
preparation, a game against 
Italy seemed a good idea," 
Murphy said. “Perhaps it 
wasn't such a good idea after 
aJL We were very poor. Mind 
you, Italy are no bad side." 

On Saturday, the half backs 
will be Michael Bradley and 




Wafiaca 

Coo- 


J Staples 
(Garryowwi) 

age). J Se* (Baflymena) _ _ 
(Bath|: E Ehrooo (Lansdnwnol. M Brad- 
(Code Consttuttart: N Popptewefl 
s). T Kingston (Dolphin. capo, G 
(London Hsh). D Coring (Cork 
Constdidkxi), N Franc* (Okl Bebeaere). 
G Fulcher (Cort Constitution), D McBride 
(Malone). P Johns (Dungannon) 

Aeptacamens'. M RsM (Mdcne), P 
Bunco (Cert Constitution). N Hogan 
(Terenure), A Foley (Shannon). P Wal 
bra (Bedrock Cosege). K wood 
[Ganyowen). 


Eric Elwood. instead of Niall 
Hogan and Paul Burke, and 
Simon Geoghepan returns to 
his rightful position on the left 
wing after being injured. In 
the forwards. Denis McBride 
comes in as open-side flanker, 
David Corkery will be the 
No6 and Neil Francis returns 
to the second row. 

After announcing the team. 
Murphy was cornered by a 
group of reporters and re¬ 
turned to the theme of ama¬ 
teurism he had first men¬ 
tioned after Ireland's defeat by 
France in March. Murphy, 
who played for Ireland and 
the British Isles, and was the 
coach of the L980 British Isles 
team in South Africa, has lived 
and loved rugby as it still is. 
He worries about what is in 
store after the World Cup. 

“They want to be careful 
with the game.” Murphy 
warned. "I hope we haven't 
seen the end of lions tours. 
Rugby is not for an elite. It is 
for your sons and my sons. I 
have solirirors. doctors, lots of 
professional people in my 
team. Will they never be able 


to play international rugby 

again?” 

Ireland's hopes on Saturday 
will be boosted by the playing 
of a new anthem — Ireland's 
Call — written and sung by 
Phil Coulter, the writer of 
Puppet on a String and Con¬ 
gratulations. “Have you 
heard it, boys?" Murphy 
asked. “It's great music-" 

A cassette was produced. 
“Stand to attention, lads." 
Murphy commanded. Soon 
notes loudly filled the room — 
but of the wrong tune. A 
Rainy Night in Georgia is not 
likely to do much for Ireland 


on a dry night in Johannes¬ 
burg. "Does anybody know 
how to work this thing?" 
Murphy asked, exasperated. 
This time it worked. “Ireland, 
Ireland. Together standing 
tall. Shoulder to shoulder. 
We'D answer Ireland's call 
...” It could have been written 
specially for this game. 

“If you beat New Zealand, 
it’ll be the most popular song 
in Ireland," someone said 
Murphy laughed “We have 
never beaten them," he re¬ 
plied “And to do so on 
Saturday, we will have to do 
everything right" 




vTlIAMffll Wilts WFir.PWCES SUMCT TO RUCTUATOM. 


Djehi journeys into unknown 


From Mark Souster in rustenburg 


TOUSSAINT DJEHI, the 
17-stone Ivory Coast prop, who 
is almost as wide as he is tali, 
shrugged his shoulders apolo¬ 
getically and confirmed that, 
no. he had not heard of Gavin 
Hastings. By tomorrow eve¬ 
ning, by which lime Hastings 
should have added another 
hatful of points here at the 
Olympia Park Stadium to his 
record-breaking tally, Djehi 
will have done. 

Until now, ivory Coasrs 
best-known sporting export 
has been the Rangers football 
player. Basile Boli. Djehi. if he 
can curb his natural instinct to 


assault referees verbally and 
opposing players physically, 
could qiriddy acquire cult 
status in his country, too. 

The coach. Dominique 
Devanier, who in his prime 
{flayed in the same Cahors 
team as Benazti, Benetton and 
Charvet and who master¬ 
minded the Ivory Coast's un¬ 
expected presence at the 
Rugby World Cup. insisted 
that, even in the face of heavy 
defeat, his charges will not 
resort to bruising tactics. 
“Fighting is necessary in rug¬ 
by." he said, confiisingly, “but 
you don't play to fight" 


Quite where he will find 
inspiration, though, is any¬ 
body's guess. The team has 
spent the past two months 
simply getting fit 
Alhanese Dali, the captain 
and one of several players 
based in France, saw Scotland 
win at Parc des Princes in tiie 
five nations* championship. 
"The Scots are one of the great 
teams of the rugby world.'’ he 
said. We cannot win but irs 
important for us to progress." 

IVORY COAST: V Kouasa. P Bcuaw J 
Satheq. L Nnfcou. C N'Gbala A Dai 
(capon], F Dupont, A Be, E Angoran. T 
Djehi, A Kara. G Bado. P Pere. I Lassss>. 0 
Smoko. 


WORLD CUP DETAILS 


Afl times 8ST . 

Pool A 
Today 

Sort AMs vAuttaia 
(at Cape Town. 2.30pm).. . 
'Tomorrow 
Canada v Romania 
(at tat Baafaah, 7.0pm).... 
May SO 

Sort AJricav Romania 
(Bi Capa Town, 1.30pm)... 
May 31 

Ajstaiav Canada 
(at Pod Bzabeft. 120pm). 
Jn3 

Auatrofia v Romania 

(Ssetertceeft. aoprn). 

Sort Atocav Canada 
(Per Bteeoom, 7.opm)— 
Port B 
May 27 

Western Samoa tfiay 

(East London. i20(xm. 

Erctend v Argentma 

(unbar. A Opm). 

May 30 

Western Samoa 
(Eas Lonkr, 11J 


May 31 . 
England wtefcr 
(Outran, 4.0pm) 

Jum4 


itayZI 

Wales i 


l, 120pm). 

Endjertiv Western Sam 

(Dubon, 70pm]- 

Port C 
'27 

« Japan 

(BtaemkjnJsW 20pm)- 

New Zealand v Marti 
(Johamesbug, 70pm) ■ ~ 
MsySl 

Impend v Japan 
(aoemtoraar. 20 pm) . .. 
New 2eafcnd v wales 
(Johamestxrg. 7flpm).. . 

Juw< 

New Zealand v Japan 
(Baerrtoraen.ZJtem) .... 
Ireland v Wales 
(Johannesburg, t Opm) 
Pool D 
Tomotraw 

Scotland v Wwy Coast 
(Rustantxvg. 3 Opm). 
franca v Tong 


tty 30 

France v hoy Crnea 

(RusrertxrQ. 5.0pm) . . - 

ScoSand uTonga 

(Pretoria, 7 tom)__ 

Junes 

Tonga v Noty Coast 

(ftjstETbug. 120pm). . .. 

Sootiand v France. Pretoria (4pm) 

Tcp imj n each pool tjuatJv ter qrarKr- 
faafs 

Quarter-finals 

June 1& pool D wmner v pool C luiner-to. 
Durban (1200), pool A nma v port B 
rurer-ip. Johamutug (230pm). 

Jure ii: pool B nmgr * pool A luma-up. 
Cape Town ( 12 D 0 ). port C namer v pool D 
runner-up. Pretoria (230pm). 

Semi-finds 

June 1 T. Durts* wki v Jcfcnresbug 
wmer, Dwtteft (tan). 

June 1ft Caps Town winner v Pretoria 
iwmw. Cope Teem (2pm) 

Tftrtaiara ptayuti 
June 22: Pretore Hon) 

Final 

June 24: Johannesburg (2pm) 


THE TIMES - OCfidQS WORLD CUP PRIZE PRAW 

WIN A TRIP TO SEE 
THE WORLD CUP 



It's going to be the biggest month in rugby's histoty and with 
World Cup fever starting to grip the nation The Times, in 
association with adidas, is offering you the chance to watch your 
favourite stars kick their way into the final in Johannesburg on 
June 24 by entering our special prize draw. 

Two of our readers win win a trip for themselves and a 
companion, leaving June 8, to see the quarter, semi and fined 
stages of the competition. This magitficent 18-day trip not only 
offers you some, of the best seats at six matches in the final 
stages of the competition, but also gjves you the chance to see 
the wildlife and beauty of South Africa with thrilling excursions that 
will take in fakes and mountains plus the Addo Elephant Park or 
Shanwari Game Reserve. 

The association with adidas is a fitting one as Rob Andrew, who 
will be writing for 7he Times during the finals, is just one of the 
stars, including David Campese, Neil Jenkins and Thierry Lacroix, 
who are testing the revolutionary adidas Predator Rapier boot, 
which has bean designed to give players more grip, distance, 
accuracy and comfort when striking the bail, adidas is also giving 
away 25 runners-up prizes of an adidas three-stripe sweatshirt as 
worn by Rob Andrew. 

HOW TO ENTER: Collect four Of the six Times/adidas tokens 


which are appearing until 
Saturday May 27 (token tour 
appears today) and send 
them to arrive by first post 
Thursday June 1, to: 77w 
7imesfadidas World Cup 
Competition, PO Box 6886, 
London E2 BSP. 

Please enclose your name, 
address and daytime 
telephone number. Note that 
given the short time before 
departure you must have a 
valid 10-year passport. 
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‘When I’m done with tennis, this is going to be my home until I die 1 * * IV 

Relaxed Rusedski courts attention 




By Stuart Jones 
TENNIS CORRESPONDENT 

GREG RUSEDSKI'S intro¬ 
duction to the British media 
bears comparison with Bill 
Shankly’s boast to journalists 
assembled for a press confer¬ 
ence at Anfidd some 30 years 
ago. The Liverpool manager 
announced that he had ac¬ 
quired a Scottish centre half 
called Ron Yeats. "He's in the 
next room,” Shankly said. 
"Go in there, walk round him 
and admire him." 

Rusedski, all 6ft 3in of him, 
has not technically been 
bought by the Lawn Tennis 
Association (LTAJ, but he 
stands as the most illustrious 
newcomer to have been pre¬ 
sented indirectly to the public 
by the governing body. 

Rusedski, bom in Canada 
but officially accepted as a 
British competitor by toe In¬ 
ternational Tennis Federation 
over the weekend, played his 
part admirably at Queen'S 
Club yesterday. He was par¬ 
ticularly adept at fending off 
intrusive questions about 
girlfriends past and present. 

He declared his intention to 
visit Dewsbury, the birthplace 
of his mother, to help to take 
the game to children, to reach 
the quarter-finals at Wimble¬ 
don this year and to feature in 
the national championships at 
Telford. He evoi went as far 
as to commit himself to his 
adopted country for life. 

“When I’m done with ten¬ 
nis, this is going to be my 
home until the day I die. In my 
heart I feel British and my 
mother told me that 1 should 
go with what my heart says. I 
feel at home here but l haven't 
picked up on cricket yet" 

He conducted himself with 
such charm and dignity, pa¬ 
tiently agreeing to every inter¬ 
view requested by radio and 
television, that nobody could 
have faulted his opening per¬ 
formance. The genuine test of 
his character, though, lies 
ahead and not necessarily on 
the day courts of Roland 
Garros next week. 

Continually sipping water, 
he revealed that he has been 
suffering from tonsillitis for a 
week. Although he managed 
to reach (he final of a tourna- 
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Rusedski the new recruit of British tennis, was a model of courtesy and charm at Queen’s Chib yesterday. Photograph: Des Jenson 


merit in Coral Springs to lift 
himself to 47th in the world 
rankings, he may not start his 
British career at the French 
Open. 

He is to act on his doctor’s 
recommendation but, consid¬ 
ering the inrerest he win soon 
attract here, he might be 
advised to change his original 
plans anyway and practise on 
grass. He should be prepared 
to head the cast on the centre 


court on the opening day at 
Queen's. 

He proclaims that he is 
ready to bear tbe foil weight of 
domestic expectation. Indeed, 
he relishes the prospect “If toe 
crowd is involved, that would 
be a bonus, an asset" Al¬ 
though he confessed to being 
susceptible to nerves, he looks 
forward to bong the centre of 
attention. 

“Everybody reacts in differ¬ 


ent ways. McEnroe used to 
argue with officials, Lendl 
plucked at bis eyebrows, 
Agassi jokes with the crowd. 
Me, I laugh inwardly at my 
coach because his face stays 
the same but his hands start 
pumping at lOOmph whenever 
he is anxious.” 

His experience last year, 
when he slipped 80 places 
down the rankings, was salu¬ 
tary- Instead of being toe next 


man to break into the top 20, 
as everybody persisted in tell¬ 
ing him. and winning every 
match, as he kept telling 
himself he would as he 
stepped on court, he budded 
under the strain. 

He recognises now that be is 
“not going to play fantastically 
weQ every day", hut he would 
be comfortable about compet¬ 
ing against anybody an grass 
with the exception of Agassi, 


Mansell’s rivals regret passing of a showman 


From Oliver Holt 

IN MONTE CARLO 

THE official programme car¬ 
ried the picture of every driver 
due to race, so the auiograph- 
hunters trudged away from 
the harbour front with one 
signature missing from their 
collection yesterday. The other 
drivers wanted to know 
whether he had jumped or 
been pushed by McLaren and 
Mercedes. 

Nigel Mansell might be a 
grand prix non-person now 
but his absence dominated the 
build-up to toe opening day's 
action in the Monaco Grand 
Prix today more than his 
recentiy-dinunished stature 
could have. The preamble to 
the race around the streets 
here usually builds steadily to 


\ATCH = 5 PLACED 


a crescendo, but yesterday 
there was a sense of anti¬ 
climax after toe news of toe 
deposing of Mansell on 
Tuesday. 

Predictably, some of 
Mansell’s many detractors 
sought to suggest there was a 
party atmosphere at McLaren 
now that he had gone, that a 
cloud had been tiffed- The 
drivers, though, almost to a 
man, expressed regret that he 
had left Formula One in such 
downbeat circumstances and 
that the supporters would be 
denied his showmanship. 

Damon Hill and David 
Coulthard spoke as admirers 
rather than former rivals, 
Gerhard Berger mourned the 
passing of an old adversary 
and Riccardo Patrese, 
Mansell’s team-mate when he 


won toe world championship 
in 1992, remembered him in 
his pomp. 

Coulthard *5 views seemed 
particularly apposite. Then- 
paths crossed only briefly but 
their fetes were intertwined. 
McLaren tried to sign 
Coulthard. but Frank Wi¬ 
liams derided at the end of last 
season that he represented the 
future and handed him the 
plum job at Williams along¬ 
side Hill. Mansell got the 
leftovers at McLaren. 

Mansell never really ap¬ 
peared to come to terms with 
that disappointment, while 
Coulthard has gone from 
strength to strength. He lives 
here in the principality now, in 
the same area as Michael 
Schumacher, toe world at his 
feet Unwittingly, he hastened 


Mansell’s departure by de¬ 
priving him of the Williams 
drive that may have motivated 
him to one last effort but 
yesterday he had only praise 
for the man who helped to 
inspire his rise. 

“When I first met him, I was 
raring karts.” Coulthard said. 
“It was a very special moment 
for me. He told me to stick at it 
and that one day I might make 
it to being a grand prix driver. 
Frank never really explained 
to roe why be chose me instead 
of Nigel but it gave me an 
awful lot of confidence. 

“From a competitive point of 
view it has been easier for me 
in a Williams than it would 
have been in a McLaren. But 
in a few months, we might be 
saying 'l bet he wishes he ted 
stayed around’. McLaren are 


going to go forward. They are 
getting closer and closer to the 
pace already. 

“I would only tike to see him 
come back in a competitive 
situation. It is unlikely he will 
get a position in a top team 
and, although he could proba¬ 
bly race in British Touring 
Cars, when you think of 
Mansell, you warn to think of 
top-line racing. Hie opportu¬ 
nity for that seems to have 
gone.” 

While Mansell relaxes at his 
golf dub in Devon, the excite¬ 
ment is building to fever pitch 
for Coulthard- He has driven 
toe track here in a Renault 
Clio, walked it, ridden around 
it on a push-bike. He dreams 
about it at night. These kind of 
things, this sense of anticipa¬ 
tion, Nigel Mansell will miss. 



Coulthard: praise 
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RUGBY UNION 

World Cup 
Pool A 

AustraSa v South Africa 

(at Cape Town. 2L30).. 


FOP, COUPONS PHONEFREE C800 S0G COO - 


Grand Prix Line 

Hsyirata MagazinesTWi J 8LG. 
Call* cost 39p per minue cheap rate 
and 49p per minote ai aU or her ihnca 


MONACO 
GRAND PRIX 

Pall details and qualifying times 
from Thursday and Saturday, with 
warm-up and post race reports 
from Sunday’s race at 
MONTECARLO 


CRICKET 

Britanrec Assurance 
county championship 
1 U3L far dry of fair. MOcMrssmnun 
CHELMSFORD: Essex v Middlesex 
GLOUCESTER: Gloucestershire v 
Worcestershire 
PORTSMOUTH: Hampshire v 


LIVERPOOL: Lancashire v 
Nottinghamshra 

LEICESTER: Leicestershire v 
Durham 

EDGBASTON: Warwickshire v 
Somerset 

SHEFFIELD: Yorkshire v 

Northamptonshire 

Second day t* fotf 

TUNBRIDGE WBAS: Kent v 
Glamorgan 


University match 
trJDL Mtoyofffras 
THE PARKS: Oxford University v 
Derbyshire 

8AM HOGG TROPHY (one day]: 
Cwtebuy: Kent v Sussex. Wateafc 
Minor Counties v Leicestershire. Taun¬ 
ton: Somerset v Hampshire. 

FOOTBALL 

Bel’s Scottish League 
Ptayofts, second leg 
Dunfermline (1) v Aberdeen (3) (730) 
Canada Of) 

Chile v Northern Ireland 
(Edmonton. Canada 230am tomorrow) 

OTHER SPORT 

BASKETBALL European c ha mpionship 
quafifyxig toum&nert (Birmingham). 

EQUESTRIANISM: Three-day event 
(Windsor) 

GOLF: EngBsh women’s ana tor 
championshp (Ipswich). 

TENNIS: Women's world doubles tour¬ 
nament (ErSrfourgh). 

SPEEDWAY: Premier League: Sheffield 
v Oxford (7.45). 


wort, oppostiom to them was fnffle. He was credited in later legend 
with having retrieved toe body of Stephen after be had bees stoned to 
d e at h 

MELCH3ZEJDEK 

(4 Priest-king of Salem who Me ss e d Abraham and is said to have 
received in return a thfae of toe spoSs of Abrthaflrt victory over his 
enemies. It Is not certain that Mddrizedek is a personal name, and the 
OT offers no explanation why the victor i ous Abraham should have 
given Mm anytmng. He is a myat er i on s fare who has ne i the r father 
nor mother and so became a symbol orantogenerative power. His 
stately, elongated figure is toe first to catch tbe eye asyoa begin to take 
in tbe great north porch of Chartres. 

ADONTBEZEK 

(b) A Idsc who was served has own disgusting metfieme. In Ms heyday 
he on off foe thumbs and big toes of 70 kings and made tbcm scramble 
tor food rmder Ms table. When toe tribes of Jodah and Simeon made 
war on trim and defeated him, they did toe same to him. 

MICA1AH 




SOLUTION TO WINNING CHESS MOVE 
1 — Rxh3*l 2 gxh3 d4 and White has no good defence against the conremg 3 
_ Qd5+ and Qg2 male. 


Roy. now®, has greatly worried about- 

Mask lire 05 : ffrst Ladies of ConaHy. Radio 2.730pm. 

Tie fiveday live music festirai 

national r adio c hannels, jdoks off -mavid Allan's country music 


;J!g -gjp - fig 

dotunta well after nudrugh. 
husband John Dankworth- 


the world No 1. whom he has 
never beaten. In practice, he 
has been sharing sets with 
Fete Sampras, the world No 2. 

Nor is he upset by the 
adverse comments attributed 
to his new colleagues, Mark 
Petchey and Chris W ilkins on. 
“If 1 was in their position. I 
would probably fed the same 
way." In his first outing 
against the press, game, set 
and match to Rusedski. 
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TALK RADIO 


ftJOOm Sam Botger 10J» Scott 
Chisholm IJMpni Anna Raeburn &D0 
Tommy Boyd 7 j 00 Maurice Dee. Carol 
McQfen 1000 Caesar UQOam tan 
Cofins 


&30am Open University: Forster 
— Indian Views 

7JOO On Air, presented by Andrew 
McGregor • 

9.00 Co m po se rs at the Week: 
Widorand Vfeme 
KLQO Musical Encounters, from 
Stnvn^ ha m. Artists of the 
Week : CBSO: Shostakovich 
(Suite. H y pothetieaBy 
Murdered); 1009 Pagarenj 
(Moses Fantasy): Van Dteron 
(Song o( Hie Cenci); 11J04 
Havergai Brian (Symphony 
No 10): TchaSowsky (Adagio 
motto in EfiaO: Schumann 
Mdnight Scene, Scenes from 
Goethe's Faust) 

12:00 Voices: Songs fay Beribz (r) 

IjOOjxn Ulster Orchestra aider 
Roy Goocbnen. with Matcohn 
Bmns, piano, performs muse 
by Beethoven, Weber and 
Schubert 

200 Schools: Ratfo Q and A 2H5 
In the News 225 Something 
to Think About 240 Music 
Workshop 


S£5am Shipping 6.00 News, ind 
Weather 8.10 Fanning &25 
Prayer for the Day eJo 
Today, ind 7.00, 730, &00, 
830 News 7.25, «L25 Sport 
7.45 Thought for the Day 
840 Yesterday in Partemant 
&5B Weather 

9-00 N e w s, Face the Facts (t) 
930 Inside Out (3/4) 

1000-1030 News; The Doctors 
(FM only): Metfcal drama 
IOuDO Daly Service (LW only) 
10.15 Rom Plato to Ihe Present 
(LW only): The Crooked 
Timber of Humanity, by Isaiah 
Berfirr. Read by JJ. Murphy 
1030 Woman’s Hour 
1130 From Our Own 


VIRGIN RADIO 


amam Russ'n’Jono 9.00 Richard 
SMrmer 1200 Graham Dene 430pm 
tock Abbot 730 PaiCoyte 1000 Janey 
Lee Grace 2j006b00am Robn Banks 


330 Fairest We: A Singers' 
Celebration. The second oT 
four concerts to celebrate the 
BBC Singers' 70th 
anniversary 

43S Fairest Isle: Tbe British 

Touch. Hugh Aston, Thomas 
' : 1 TaB; Andrew Newman; . 
Wifiarn triglot and Thomas 
TarrHns 

530 The Music Machine 
5.15 flfcWc Live 95: In Tune. &ve 
from Pebble Mill 
730 Fairest Me: Nash 
Ensembl e under Lionel 
Friend, with PatridaRozano, 
soprano, tnctudmg el 8.15- 
835 English Eccentrics: Dr 
Hoy Strong. See Choice 
&2S The Golden Demon— 

Adolphe Sax (4/5) 

945 Haw to Make a Musical (b 
1045 Wght Waves, with 
Christopher Cook 
1130-1230810The BBC 

Orche stras: BBC Scottish 
Symphony Orchestra inder 


1200 News; Yon and Yous 
1225pm Radio Times Past The 
flavour of May 1955 1255 
Weather 

1.00 The World at One 
140 The Archers (i) 1.55 
Shipping Forecast 
200 News; Letters to Mam, by 

WBfiam Ingram. Fad-based 
case of a young Welshman 
who is accused of nudavig 
a member of the aristocracy 
in f920s London 

200 News; The Afternoon SMR 


430 News405 Kaleidoscope 
445 Short Story: The Dtnmr 
Ghost Lesley Mactde reads 
Patricia Hannah’s story 
500 PM 550 Shipping Forecast 
535 Weather 
600 Six O'clock News 
630 Mased Demeanours 
700 News 705 The Archers 
730 A Celebration for 
Ascension Day: from 
Manchester Cathedral 

800 Analysts- Thinking Ahead 
845 Wtose Things Happen at 
Sea: tan McIntyre presents 
the last in the series 
900 Does He Take Sugar? 

930 Kaleidoscope (r) 

1000 The Work! Tonight, with 
Robin LusOg 

1045 Book at Bedtime: 

Hem i ngway' a Chak Mchaet 
Palin reads nfe novel (4/10) 
1100 Under My Skin: Steve May's 
A Selection ofOrdfoary 
Household Sounds is the 
second of six plays fr) 
1130-1200 The Locker Room 

1130 TcItaJ'K Parliament (LW) 
120O-1245am News, ind 1227 
Weather 1233 ShfoDina 


Service (LW onW 


RADIO T:FM 970-99.8. RADIO 2: FM-88-003. RADIO 3: FM-9Q 
924. RADIO 4: 19Wfe/1515m; FM-92.4-94.fr LW 198. RADIO 
693kHz/433m; 909kHz/330ra LOfTOON RADIO: 11F 
973. CAPITAL: 1543kHz/194mT 

Rk FM-1 00-102. VRGIN: MW-1215. 1197, 1242 kHz. TALK RADA 
MW 1089. 1053kHzJJsttogs compted dS, 


(Watch the F*inocchio ad on TV tonight and you 
g could win a trip to Disneyland Paris. 

Mill neWS ° n ^ ton »sht for Disney fans. Ads announcing the video release of Walt Disney^ Classic “Pinocchio’ will be on during 

Bui and right after ‘Heartbeat! Just remember what Jimmy Cricket says about the video and call 0990 112273. If you answer correctly, 
you could be amongst the 10 prize-draw winners and you and your family will be off to Disneyland Paris! Now ain’t that swell? 
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TELEVISION 47 


Having acquired the taste. I’d like more 


T hou shall not covet thy 
colleague’s viewing night. 
But on a Wednesday night 

— Ooh. it’s becoming hard. As the 

cultural desert stretches ahead, 
visions of Lynne Truss and Tues¬ 
days suddenly flash before me. 
"Well, cats — shall we watch Out 
of the Blue or Dangerous Lad)/? 
Or perhaps a bit more of that nice 
Trevor Eve being horrid in The 
Politician's Wiftr i can almost 
tear the purrs of critical 
contentment. 

Then there are Sundays. I mean. 
wtnteaULhad to enthuse over last 
night was the Champions League 
final. Lynne gets The Vet . The 
Hanging Gale and The Govern¬ 
or... On second thoughts, per¬ 
haps she can keep Sundays. 

Which 7 means I get to keep 
Wednesdays and the chance 10 bid 
a fond »x revoir (l hope not adieu) 
to Edouard _ de Pomiane and 
French Cpdkmg in Ten Minutes 
(BBC$' 9 ycr the six weeks of this 


culinary brief encounter, de 
ftjntiane and his rapid cuisine 
have grown considerably upon 
me. a rapprochement helped by 
my ear becoming gradually at¬ 
tuned to his extraordinary accent, 
a sort of French-Engiish of Polish 

descent that thinks nothing of 
cracking eggs into a “boyel". 

De Pomiane is. of course, a 
terrible gastronomic fraud. You 
rather imagine that if microwave 
dinners had been available in the 
1930s he would have given up 
cooking altogether and concentrat¬ 
ed entirely on "the pleasures of 
life”. He thinks nothing of opening 
a few tins, substituting Sovril for 
bouillon and even — saert salmo¬ 
nella — reheating cooked chicken. 

Last night however, was clearly 
a big one for him and Madame X. 
his glamorous dining companion 
who stood him up in programme 
fair (presumably fed up with all 
five courses arriving at once) but 
now appears to have her own key. 


De Pomiane was in black tie and 
on the menu were hors d‘oeuvres 

(no cooking, but an awful tor of 

unwrapping of greaseproof 
paper), loumedos Rossini, haricots 
A la basquoise. plateau de homage 
and bananes sauttes. In short, a 
seducer's dinner. 

W hether it was successful 
or not. who knows? 1 
think the haricots may 
have been a mistake. But it doesn't 
matter: What made the series so 
enjoyable has been its attention to 
detail — from the authentic-look¬ 
ing 1930s kitchen down to the 
passing street noises below. But 
best or all has been Christopher 
Rozydd’s performance as the me¬ 
ticulous de Pomiane. Let's tope 
there are seconds. 

But as one small oasis dries up. 
another has sprung to the aid of 
the weaiy Wednesday night view¬ 
er in the shape o! I-Camcorder 
(Channel 4). the second pro- 




Matthew 

Bond 


gramme of which more than lived 
up to the promise of the first The 
key to tts success is Robert 
Llewellyn, who writes and 
presents the stow with consider¬ 
able humour. True, his imperson¬ 
ation of Jeremy Clarkson, on. a 
second inspection, is looking rath¬ 
er more like Tinker from Lovejay. 
tot that's a minor flaw. 

I’m also having trouble working 
out whether Barry's D1Y gadgets 


are a joke or not. Last week’s furry 
microphone cover was plausible 
enough, but a bit of plastic, cut out 
of an ice-cream canon, that fits 
over your ear to keep your earpiece 
in place?! do hope it’s a joke. 

The central thane of last nights 
programme was wedding videos 
and how to improve them, in 
whkh Llewellyn was joined by 
Ken Russell and the groom's 
unde. Jimmy. Russell we first met 
cleverly combining the first cut¬ 
away of the day with the first 
drink. Less cleverly, we also 
caught him zooming in while 
recording, a dear breach, as far as 
I can recall, of one of last week’s 
Golden Rules. But perhaps that’s 
genius at work. 

Interestingly, although there 
was pfemy of evidence of genius at 
work fl'd have liked a wind 
machine for that confetti shot"), 
there was little sign of the footage 
that the great man actually shot. 
What we did see was Unde 


Jimmy's rather unsteady interpre¬ 
tation of events f*What was hap¬ 
pening there. Jim?” “Oh. I was just 
trying to get comfortable, Ken"), a 
technique which Russell dubbed 
the sieady-ish cam. Unde Jimmy 
has now? given up the scrap-metal 
business and is working as a 
camera operator on Out of the 
Blue. Just joking laris, just joking. 

B oth the highs and the lows 
of investigative journalism 
have been in evidence on 
Dispatches (Channel 4). The highs 
came last week with the brouhaha 
surrounding Sir Jerry Wiggin. 
whose unlikely impersonation of 
Sebastian Coe the programme first 
unearthed. The lows came last 
night with a gravelling and hugely 
expensive libel apology to Chris 
Brasher and John Disky. the 
organisers of the London 
Marathon. 

In between came ibe type of film 
that has made Dispatches such a 


sistenfiy mixed bag over die 


consisted 
years. Call me a small-islander, 
but I found it as difficult to get 
excited about Krasnojank 2d as I 
did to spell it. The basic gist of the 
Russian-made film is that there is 
this huge nuclear plant, bob 
under a Siberian mountain, that 
produces weapon-grade phmni- 
um-lhe now familiar problem b 
that the arms race has ended, die 
demand for plutonium has 
slumped and diem is no money to 
maintain the plant. In other 
words. Kerboom! 

Not even the premise of a bang 
rwo-and-a-taalf times as loud as 
that of Chernobyl grabbed me. 
although I was briefly diverted by 
the cunous sight of an interviewer 
delivering his replies while sitting 
on a stool, stark naked. The rest 
was worrying, but too familiar. 
“For the first time, our cameras 
see...” promised the narration. 
“Oh no." I groaned, “not more 
rusty pipes.” Yup — miles of them. 


6.00 Budnaia Breakfast (21B54) 

7.00 BBC BfteJfcfost News (10538125) 

9.05 KBtojf Robert Kilroy-Sdk chairs a studio discussion 
on e topical subject (s) (1896651) 

1 o.oo New* Tpeefax), regional news and weather 
(7717456) 10-05 EastEnders — The Early Days 
(1952090) 

10.35 Good-Homing with Arne and NJck Weekday 
magazine series presented by Anne Diamond and 
Nick {Men (s) (4656854) 

1 2J0Q Hwri ‘.(Ceefax), regional news and weather 
(9422922) 12-05 Pebble MU. Man Titchmarsh 
inBodliees the start of BBC Radio's “Music Live" 
festival wtti the BBC Big Band (s) (5515019) 12.50 
Regional Mews and weather (15942274) 

I.OOOrw O'Ctocfc News (Ceefax) and weather (55552) 
1 JQ-Neighbours. (Ceefax) (s) (44105980) ISO 
Gotog.lor Gold. Henry Kelly introduces another 
round of the general knowledge quiz with European 
cort&antfi (s) (30000516) 

2.15 Matt Houston. The mtfflonaire private detective is 
. hired .to find the kffler of a shipping magnate. 
Sartng Lee Horsley fr) (397564) 
aSGPtogut Animated adventures of a penguin 
(3600496) 3.55 Why Did the Chicken? School 
team quiz show (s) @775125) 4.10 Speed Racer. 
(Ceefax) (2439835) 4.35 the Ant and Dec Show. 
(CtKfax) (s) (1569903) 

5.00Newsround. (Ceefax) (9967800) 5.10 Escape 
from Jupiter. Science-fiction adventure series. 
(Ceefax) (s) (5168008) 

SJSNofefibouis (r). (CeefaxJ (s) (373090) 

EODSIx O’clock News (Ceefax) and weather (729) 

6l 30 Regional news magazines (309) 

7.00Tap of the Pops. (Ceefax) (s) (8106) 

7.30 EastEnders. (Ceefax) (s) (293) 

&00 WOdfife on One: Nigtitgllders. New photographic 
techniques reveal how. flying squirrels can travel 
through forests at speed. (Ceefax) (s) (7854) 

830 Paul Merton's Life of Comedy. The comedian 
continues with his selection of dips from 40 years of 
television comedy. (Ceefax) fs) (6361) 

9.00 Nine O’clock News (Ceefax), regional mure and 
jweafoer (9293) 

an Behaving Badly. (Ceefax) (s) 
'(41922) 



6 JtO Open Unfuerstty 

&0O Breakfast News (Ceefax and signing) (7664090) 

8.15 Westminster On-Line with Andrew Nell ($) 
(4081372) 

9-00 Daytime on Two Educational programmes. Pius, 
for chfldren. 10.00-1045 Playdays (1970496) 1*5 
Srorytime (95015309) 2 JOO The Little Polar Bear 
(12864038) 2.05 Hairy Jeremy (12863309) 

2.10 The Hollywood COBecSon. The We and career of 
Gregory Peck. (Ceefax) (s) (9010670) 

3.00 News (Ceefax) and weather followed by 
Westminster with Nick Ross (s) (6618635) 355 
News (Ceefax) and weather (3607309) 

450 Today’s the Day. Recent history quiz (s) (922) 
450 Reedy, Steady. Cook (8) (106) 

5.00 The Oprah Winfrey Show. The guests me people 
who have attended an unusual self-defence class. 
(Ceefax)(s) (2401361) 

5AO The Long Goodbye. Rm director MSKe Leigh talks 
about the nervous breakdown he had after his 
father's death (s) (357187) 

650 Quantum Leap (r). (Ceefax) (s) (277274) ■ 

6A5 Lifeswaps. A young Tory exchangee Sfestytes wBh 
a single mother (i ). (Ceefax) (s) '(870729) 

7.00 The Mrs Merton Show. The outrageous agony 
aunt talks to Dale Winter. Mary-Whitehouse, royal 
butter Peter Russell and Derek Jameson (r). 
(Ceefax) (s ) (6748) 

7 JO Tho Business; The Lsundrymen. 

(Ceefax) (835) . 

&00 Play ft Again. Paid Jones selects Ns favourite 
music from the Pebble m series (r) (a) (5496) 



A tataphom pest, centre, is arrested (Ul-OOpm) 

10JQ0 G3HB8BH inside Story. Telephone Terror. 

(Ceefax) (a) (752903) 

1050 Question Time from Norwich. Joining David 
DimNeby axe historian John Charmley. the 
secretary of the Howard League for Penal Reform, 

, Frances Crook, and MPs Virginia BoOomtey and 
Afistarr Darling. (Ceefax) (113125) 

1150 The C»d flten Of Hoy (colour and tWv). In 1967 six 
climbers ascend toe Orkney sea stack (r) (s) 
(760477) 

12.40am Election Special Ktrsty Wark introduces 
coverage of the Perth and Kinross by-etectlon result 
(5888442) 

2.00 Weather (2609065) 


VARIATIONS 


Gary Rhodes, centre, vfsfts a friary (B50pm) 

850 More Rhodes around Britain. Chef Gary Rhodes 
samples Northumbrian redpes. (Ceefax) (s) (4903) 
950 FILM: Father, Son and the Mistress (1992) 
starring Jack Lemmon. An eocentriemBTranalre tries 
to reunite Ks fragmented famBy by giving 143 his 
fortune and returning to his old neighborhood. 
Directed by Jay Sandrich. (Ceefax) (8564) 

1050 NewsnfgM with Kfcsty Wark. (Ceefax) (442274) 
11.15 Letterman in London. The guests include Jamie 
Lee Curtis and Annie Lennox (s) (607057) 

1250 Open View (s) (8610539) 1255am Images of the 
Cosmos: Venus Urweflad (6O37B20) 1250 
Weather (8972143) 

1235 The Record. The day In Parliament presented by 
Robert Orchard (s) (7260442). Ends at 155 
430-550 BBC Select: Developing Family Literacy 
(62152) 

530-650 RCN Nursing Update (r) (72404) 


VHeoFhM- and toe Video HraCode* 

Tho (unbare neat s each TV p rogramme fating are trideo PtoCodB” 

nmixmghKti OOtm you ttitaogainmByMvMaowenKtaffaBBWlywet 
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Vw Vdeo FuCode far (he | 

delate cal WfeePta on 0639 
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PttirennWharf. LondonSW11 3TN VMecp*** n Ptocodef - ) and 
Video ftopwiroer ore Udnota d Qeresnr Owoopmare LM 


cartaucadwimoawxica Tap in 

1 prareanro you wWno record For mere 

339 1213X (cafe com 3&Vm*i cheep ram. 
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inside Story: Telephone Terror 
BBC1,10.00pm 

According to British Telecom. 15 million malicious 
phone calls are made each year, of which two-thirds 
are directed at women. A documentary not guaranteed 
to make you sleep easily ai night features sane of the 
victims and also the attempts, increasingly successful, 
to catch the perpetrators. Bur even when BT 
technology manages to trace calls, prosecutions are 



with a conditional discharge. At least Diane 
__—letter than Kym. whose caller followed up his 
barrage of obscenities by kidnapping and assaulting 
her. It must have taken guts for her to feoe the cameras 
and relive the experience. 



as a 
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Ksty on her life since school (C4,930pm) 

True Stories; The Oass of 62 
Channel 4.930pm 
Marilyn Gaunt left her secondary school in Leeds as 
16year-o)d in the early 1960s. In 1983 she filmed 
reunion with her old classmates. The footage shot then 
forms a prelude to her latest film in which she catches 
up oi six of her friends, now approaching 50. The 
“wherearMhey-now?” formula makes irresistible 
viewing. The sample is obviously random, but these 
women seem to have suffered more than most In 
every case die story is of determination to overcome 
life's knocks. Five of the six have been divorced. One 
has a handicapped child, another looks after.a three- 
year-old grandson. The sixth is still with her ori; 
husband- Her emotional pain comes from loo 
after an elderly mother with Alzheimer's disease. 

The Business The Lansdrymen 
BBC2,730pm 

Should anybody be puzzled by the term money 
laundering. Jeffrey Robinson's dear and accessible 
guide should make everything dear. Robinson is an 
American writer, but on this evidence he is equally at 
home on the screen as he is at the word processor. 
Having explained what laundering is, how “dirty” 
ney (much of these days from drug dealing) is 
ned into respectable assets, he moves an to the more 
difficult question of how to stop it Robinson compares 
the systems of control operated in New York and 
London and condudes that die British is the easier to 
erode. A New York district attorney agrees: “ London is 
a better place for bad guys to do business.” Not 
surprisingly, this is disputed ia the City. 

Men Behaving Badly 

BBCl. 930pm 

The behaviour gets no better as Simon Nye*s comedy 
about two sex-obsessed flatmates returns for a new 
series. Gary (Martin Clunes) is busy insulting 
rlfriend Dorothy, who wants a baby, while Tony 
dl Morrissey) takes advantage of Deborah's door 
key to rifle through, her underwear. Many a true word 
is spoken in sir-com, and no doubt Gary and Tony are 
taken from life and only a fraction larger. We are 
expected to laugh at their awfulness, rather than with 
it though as Alf Garnett showed, such jokes can 
backfire. In any case there is too much smut and not 
enough wit Political incorrectness can be excused, but 
only u it is funny enough. Peter Waymark 


CARLTON 


6508m GMTV (4278854) 

935 Win, Lose or Drew with Bob MBs (6122380) 955 
London Today (Teletext) and weather (1957545) 

1050 Stop by Stop. American comedy senes tr) (s) 
(50729) 

103QThla Morning with Judy Rrmigan and Richard 
Madetey (45859090) 12.10pm London Today 
(Teletext) and weather (9436670) 

12.15 News (Teletext) and weather (2774632) 

1230 Home and Away (Teletext) (56854) 150 
Emmerdato (r). (Teletext) (95380) 

130 Rugby World Cup 1995 Alastair HigneS and 
Trevor McDonald present five coverage from 
Newtands, Cape Town, as President Nelson 
Mandela olfoaBy opens the Rugby Worid Cup The 
ceremony is followed by the first match between 
hosts South Africa end defending champions 
Australia (169651) 

430 Warner Brothers Cartoon (5736212) 

4.45 Animantacs (r). (Teletext) (s) (1583583) 

5.10 After 5 with Caron Keating. (Teletext) (1294651) 
5.40 News (Teletext) and weather (630922) 

535 Your Shout Members of the pubtic sir their views 
(544632) 

650 Home and Away (r). (Teletext) (125) 

630 London Tonight with Alastair Stewart and Fiona 
Foster. (Teletext) ( 477 ) 



The men’s enthusiasm is dampened (7.00pm) 

750 Emmerdale. The women seek revenge when the 
men visit the village hall. (Telefax!) (3274) 

730 3-D. Jula SomerviHe presents a report on the health 
hazards of bottle-feeding in the Third Worid (381) 
8.00 The BUh Four Walls. A family of gypsies is 
accused of robbery. (Teletext) (2922) 

830 HsartBeak Outriders. Nostalgic drama starring 
Nick Berry and Niamh Cusack. Prejudice rears its 
ugfy head when a circus famBy arrives to the village 
(i). (Teletext) (s) (12651) 

930 Animal Detectives: Whales. BA investigators 
travel to the Faroe Islands to wetness the annual 
whale cult, when approximately 2,000 whales are 
killed for the sake of tradition. (Teletext) (s) (36090) 
1050 News at Ten (Teletext) and weather (54859) 

1030 London Tonight (Teletext) and weather (114019) 
1050 Rugby Worid Cup 1995. Mark Austin and May 
N/ghongale present highlights of today's opening 
oeremony and the match between South Africa and 
Australia (101380) 

11 AO The Frost Programme. Sir David Frost is joined by 
Rolf Harris. Plus, a studio discussion on Heathrow’s 
proposed Terminal 5 (s) (409729) 

12A0am Alien Nation (s) (5519404) 

135 Shift (5226317) 

235 The Beat (r) (s) (2963572) 

330 The Album Show (r) (s) (9529794) 

4.15 On the Live Side featuring Billy Cobham, Stephana 
Grappelli and Rank Morgan (s) (1617215 2) 

435 The Little Picture Show (r) (9428423) 

530 fTN Morning News (69930). Ends at 650 


CHANNEL ^ 


63S Spiff and Hercules (7046699) 

730 The Big Breakfast (90835) 

950You Bet Your Ltfe. Trivia quiz game for couples. 

presented by BiR Cosby (r) (s) (18105) 

930Schools: What’S It.. ? (4385477) 955 Ready. Set. 
Go (4373632) 1030 Equinox (3989038) 1033 
Schools at Work (7954274) 1130 Technology for 
Today (2767) 1130 Ffim and Video Showcase 
(1067093) 11.40 The French Programme (399980Q) 
1250 House To House. MayB Even’s political magazine 
(21670) 

1230 Sesame Street (r) (74903) 130 The Wonderful 
Wizard Of Qz (r) ( S ) (83600552) 

155 The Voice Over Queen. A short abort an aspiring 
actress who is forced to record electric gadget 
advertisements to make ends meet (35650075) 

2.15 FILM: The Late George Apiey (1947, tVw) starring 
Ronald Colman. A satirical comedy about a 
Bostonian who tries to organise the romantic fives of 
his son and daughter. With Richard Ney and Peggy 
Cummins. Directed by Joseph LMantoewicz 
(301632) 

450Jimmy's. More cases from the St James’s Hospital, 
Leeds (i). (Teletext) (390) 

430 FHteen-To-One. wffiam G. Stewart with another 
round of foe last-moving, knock-out general 
knowledge quiz. (Teletext) (a) (274) 

550 Held Lake. The guests are youig women who are 
members of the Ku KJux Wan. (Teletext! (s) 
(6090941) 

5.45Terrytoons. A Deputy Dawg double bill (637835) 
650The Cosby Show (i). (Teletext) (767) 

630Sawed By the BeH. Campus comedy. (Teletext) (s) 
(449) 

750Charnel 4 News (Teletext) and weather (121941) 
755The Slot Viewers’ video soapbox (467699) 



CM Richard has funded a Iannis trust (850pm) 

850 Fair Game. In the fifth of his six-pait series on sport 
in Britain, Greg Dyke looks at the reasons tor foe 
country’s conspicuous lack of success to the world 
of lawn tennis. (Teletext) (s) (9944) 

830The Crystal Maze. Contestants tackle foe four time 
zones, led by Edward Tudor-Poie. (Teletext) (s) 
(10293) 

930 True Stories: The Ctaas of "62—Still 

■■■* Going Strong. (Teletext) (9544748) 
1055 Life's A Bftch. Susan Nlckson's bleakly comic look 
at foe fife of a woman from womb to tomb. Starring 
Kathy Burke. Sean Hughes and Lorratoe Ashbourne 
(S) (934854) 

1135 FILM: The Naked Ktes (1964, tVw) starring 
Constance Towers as a prostitute whose efforts to 
leave her profession and five a normal fife are 
thwarted by small-town hypocrisy. Directed by 
Samuel FuDer (837699) 

155am Dispatches (r). (Teletext) (5565065) 

155 FILM: Syengafl (1983) starring Peter O’Toole as an 
autocratic vocal coach wtoo takes over foe career 
and life of a young rock singer (Jodie Faster). Based 
on a novel by George du Maurier and directed by 
Anthony Harvey (269404). Ends at 3-45 


ANGLIA 

As London ueopt &55ao»-10u00 Angie 
nws (1957545) 12.10pm-12.15 Angta 
„ New (9438670) 1220 EmmartJale $6854) 

1.00-1.30 Home end Amoy (95380) 5.10- 
5.40 Shortterm SUM (1294051) &2Sr-7iM 
f Jpa Weather Mowed by Anjpia News 
■ -I (U274qiAaMMBAil0ta News (114019) 

11>« BL StrykBr-VWrmer Tate AB n4SES3) 
1-25asj Bast Ot British Motosport 
(2843404) 1-58 late Night Homanbcs 
(S1S406S) 2SB The Beal (8078775) &4S 
Cnema. Cnana. Oneim (24808959) 4.10 
QjS MgN 062821431 43S WdoofaShun 
(1022122(8 Ul toneasa (24404) 

BORDER 

As t endow 055-10-00 Bender 

News (1957545) 840 iDOharawO and 
Bolder Washer (125) KUO-KMO Border 
Nous (114019) 1M0 Mamed wllh Children 
(175380) 

CENTRAL 

As London accept: 9.38-1040 Central 
News (1957545) ia.iopm-12.15 Carnal 
News and Weather (9430570) 5.10-540 
Snorttand Street (1294651) &2S- 7-00 Cen¬ 
tral News end weeOwr (532740) 1(L30 
Cerarer News and Weather (114019) 1IL48 
Genual Hagwial Variations (834800) 
12 . 10 am Gel Wei (6011888) 4,15 Jobftider 
1855351015.20 Asian Eye (BB53201) 

GRANADA 

-■ As London except 935-1040 Granada 

News (1957545) 12.10pm42.15 Granada 
News (9436670) 1230-130 &nmerdate 
" (568541 5.10-5-40 A Country Praedcs 

(1294651) 635-730 Granada ToragW 
St (532746) 1030-1030 Granada News 

it (1140191 11 AO The Program (175380) 

il I2.l0am-12.40 The Hidden Room 

! ( 6011688 ) 

HTV WEST 

4 As London mcoapt 036-1000 HTV Was 
: meanes (1957545) 12.10pm.l2.15 HTV 

if West New *nd weather (B438B7D) 1250 
'i Emmetette (96854) 1.00-130 Home and 

( dm ay (95380) S.16&40 a Country Practice 

(1294651) 630-7JJO HIV News (477) 1030- 
10.40 HTV West News and Weather 
H14019) 11.40 Magnum (4097^) 

HTV WALES 

Aa HTV WEST QXCftpC <L5Sam-1(LOO HIV 

'«es News (1957545) 12.10pm-12.15 HTV 
• k Sites News and Weafher (9436670) G3fr 
730 writes Tomgfu (477) 7304OO wales 
This week 1361) 1030-10.40 HTV WMeS 
News and Weather (i 14019) 11^0 343 
(175380) 12.10am Love at Rrsr SflW 
(6011GS8) 


MERIDIAN 

As UMdon mcapt: 9 l55-10l 00 Mendwn 
News and WeeJher (1957545) 12.10pm- 
12.16 Menrfian News anO Weather 
(9436870] 1230 Emmerdale (56854) 130- 
130 Home and Away (96380) 6.10 Home 
and Away (1294651) X3T-BM Three 
Minutes ■ Crmastoppera (564486] 630 
Merkfon Tonight (125) 630-74)0 Grass 
Hoots (477) 1030-1030 Mendlan News and 
Wratter (114019) 1130 B L Stryker - Grand 
Theft Hotel (142293) iJSwmBadOIBrtush 
Mooreport (2643404) 135 Lffle Mghl 
Romertics (91540®) 230 The f 
(80787751 a45 Cinema Cinema, Cinema 

(24888959) 4.10 CUC Night (96282143) 435 

vweofeehajn (10221220) S30 Frencraen 
(2440*) 

WESTCOUNTRY 

As London except: 9.85-10.00 
Mfestcountiy News (1957545) 12.10pm- 

12.15 Westoaw&y News (9436670) 1230 
Emmentefe (58854) 130-130 Home aid 
Away (95380) 5.10330 Home and Away 
(1294661) 630-730 Wascaxmy Uw 
pi545) 103O-KL40 Wascounw News; 
Weather (114010) 11,40 Prisoner OeS Block 
H (409728) 

YORKSHIRE 
As London noepfe 1230 Emmerdate 
(56854) 130-130 Home and Away (95380) 
S.YO4A0 Home and Away (129401) 636 
Calendar / Notwori. North (329651) 830- 
730 CroeswS (477) 1030-1040 Calender 
Nonaod tftesitn (i 14019) 1130 Prisoner 
Call Block H (7P169B) 1235m WfiBpBridH 
(784210) 2.15 America's Top Ten (18292) 
245 Cinema Cmema. Cttama @8733) 3.15 
Adam at 6am (140581) 430 Jotfinder 
(4106S5J 

S4C 

Starts: ?J» Db Big Breakfast (90635) 930 
You Bel Your Ub (191061 930 Ysgoton 
(2866331230pm House To House (21670) 
1230The Hat* (7681783^ 1235 Bg, ttB 
Dm Daey (76605090) 130 9ot Medwrt T 
OwMi (93922) 130 The House On 92nd 
Sheet (85065106) 335 Jknrnye (2145835) 
038 ffoky Late (7905309) 430 Luno island 
Of The aorta (9116854) OO Hie Cosby 
Show (274) 530 5 Pump' Carnahan! 
(8858941) 5.15 5 Pyrr^ SeB (9042545) 
530 Ffleen To One (SS4) 630 NawydeSon 
IZ71Z74) 6.15 Heno (262477) 730 Pobol Y 
Oran (181® T30 Ar Y Prom £34922) ttte 
Newyddion (9699) 930 Tmeon (2903) 930 
Fatter Ted (34d32) 1030 The PoWdan's 
VWe (1285274) 11.15 End Monte Crtma 
Series (832903) 1130 The Grtdrrg Audit 
Drugs (430699) 1230am McC&rthyom: 
Bkxidy Students (7254881) 


SATELLITE 


SKY ONE 


Known DJ KH Show (33361) 930 Power 
Ranaere fnsSS) 930 BtocMastars (63670) 
930 Oprah WWray (88651) 1030 Ccnoerv 
tratiwi (94137) 1030 Cam Snarls (50106) 
1130 Sa»y Jessy art (35322) 1230 
The Urban Peasad (414581 1230pm 
Designing Women (74274) i30The wafcans 
(79729) 230 Matoc* (9581B) 330 Oprah 
WWrey (4407941) 330 DJ Kat Slow 
(9441039) 430 ftrwtf Rangare (8864) 530 
Beverly Hde 90C1O (1B3^ M» Spefcound 
(0019) 030 FandyTteS (97 &} 730 Heecue 
(2564] 730M*A*S*H (9583) 830 Htartand- 
er (322121 930 The UntouanaOtes P9748) 
1030 Quantum Leap (22835) 1130 Late 
Stow with David Lawman (823212) 11-50 
LA Law (227212) l2ASare The Untouch- 
rtfes (7963713) 130 U Uvtng Color (31355) 
230830 Ht Mb Long Play (4670220) 


SKY NEWS 


News on the hour. 

630am 5ums0 (2909800) 930 Sky News 
Etta (36816) 1030 ABC Nghrihe (58748) 
1130 Nora (721330) 130pm CBS News 
(70695) 230 Partamanc Uve (62922) 330 
Beyond2000 p477) 430 New (81090) 530 
LftreaRve (6142293)036IWiand LOtefafn 
(431546) 830 News (9854) 030 The OJ. 
SrnosoR Trim (8381) laaoam CBS News 
(6832133) 1.10 ffichod Utttafofri Replay 
(8944539) 230 Partamert Heptey *3607) 
UO Beyond 2000 (83152) 430 CBS Nera 
(23404) S3O830ABC Nows £5510) 


SKY MOVIES 


63000 Showcase (8101962) 1030 Waft- 
ing Thunder (1BS3) (78090) 1230 lloon 
Zero TWO (1969) (23440) 230pm In Ilk* 
RM (1967) (13187) 430 CttOto Aoonyr 
moua (1962) (13460600) K50 Wetting 
Thunder (1993) (21466293) 730 B Ham 
WHk In HwriM (4651) 830 Post* (1983) 
(38498) 1030 Under Saga (1992) (489616) 
11.45 KDa (1963) (713070) 1 30am Youn- 
gar and Youngw (19S0) (173268) 3.15- 
530 BQ*r Moon (1992) (35116607) 

SKY MOVIES GOLD_ 


230pm Shomm 06449) 430 Knock on 
Any Door (IMS) 0019) 630 Mr and Uni 
Snath (1941) (1558$ 830 Whatever 
Happened » Baby Jono'? (1962} 
(96384054) iai5 Raaenwy* B*bjr (1968) 
(914160111 1235-2.00»n The femnOfM 
Story (1989) (7412068) 

THE MOVIE CHANNEL 


(1080187) 10.10 Groundhog Day (1993) 
(14642800) 1230 Sirpa tho Uoo: Lw 
action we (90381) 230pm The Sea WOir 
(1933) (938835) US The Uatfc PUOm 
(1891) As 7 .40an (531108) 6.10 The 
Prisoner ot Zanda (1888): Aa 815am 
15201545) 630 KdewtSh On WM (1953) 
(24283) 830 Groundhog Day (1093): As 
10 -IQam (3603^ 10J“ CM (19935 (82477) 
1130 Weekend Proa (1953) (328315) 
135am Pawn (1982) (157177131 3J0- 
530 Staid ng Laura (1993) (473775) 

• for more fflm fadormatten, aa* the 
VWon a uppte raart. pttototwd Satoday 

SKY SPORTS _ 

730am WWF ChelenQe (71922) 830 
WWsurtrc Torn (99670) ttaowasrapor te 
WcrtJ (41477) 030 Aerobics Oz Stye 
(21767) moo Get Your Honcfcap Oown 
&8&41) 1030^Wald ai ftigby Urton (85477) 
1130 ATP Taint. Lire (1800835) 430pm 
WTA TEmte Magazme (6800) -*30 Hugtiy 
Union (2213 530 WWF Action Zone (2729) 
630 Trarteworid Sport (91354) 730 The 
VMnrang Post. Ure from Exstar and Umaser 
(63729] 930 Ford Snxplo Go* USA. Lfce 
(71125) 1130 ATP Term* (45293) 1230m 
Pole Position (18959) 130230 ATP Terms 
Magaane (68423) 

EUROSPORT _ 

730am Olympic Magazine (60496) 830 
Equeetriansm (74019) 930 Dancing 
(19545) 1030 During (79380) 1130 
Monrqcteig (30380) 1130 Formula One 
(48309) 1230 Urn FOrmfe DM (91318) 
130pm Ouatffcn (15106) 230 Eurofan 

a 230 LJw Rugby (91651) 430 
i (21632) 530 FWy (10B0) MO 
Formula One (1416822) &45 News (220057) 
730 Contoa (54458) 830 Pra WresTUlfl 
(83106) 930 PomtAa One (75670) 1030 
Ffcjgdy (53729) 1130 Footed (87309) 
1230-1230m Nora (66881) 

SKY SOAP _ . 

830am LiMig (1723090) 830 Psyun Pbca 
(1722361) 930 AS the Worid Turns 
(833764 S) 1030 Griding Ltf t g20 S564) 
1130-1230 Another WOrid (8207293) 



SKY TRAVEL 


S30am III* stranger (1046) (82793583) 
7.40 The Magic Wddl* (1991) (24301880) 
9.13 The Prisoner rri Zend* (1988) 


1230GtobeWto (1733477) 1230pm Bon- 
rrerang (4964125) 130 Tirol Oate on 
Video (8297816) 130 Pierre Fransy 

Trootto^wSw^^aito) 

Vacation (148674 8} 430 Sky Travel Grids 
(B542767) 430 Boortteiang (K31B51) 630 
Sports Vacations (7465498) 630 Pierre 
Fransy (8522903) 630 On Tap oi the Worid 


Paul Giacokpie—The Battle 
of Wounded Knee (TLC, noon} 


(5003545) 730 Getaway (9532380) 830 
Aland the Yfarid (7454380) 030 Sky Travel 
Gride (7440167) B30 QkSSXMet 

(1494767) 930 Ban Oopp Presents SuWal 
on a Tropical Ktend (3072816) 1030 Spots 
Vacauons (1743854) 1130 American Trail 

(1499212) 1130-1230 Cnisoig (B602090) 
TLC _ 

930am Crrtterisa (7406729) 930 Coriong 
with Kama (7719274) 1030 Furniture lo Go 
(6684106) 1030 Jimmy's (7421941) 1130 
Only Human (9Q68&52) 1239 Gazza—Hia 
Baffled Wounded Knea (7732126) 130pm 
Cooking wflh Kuma (3717800) 130 
CrsfMse (7712361} 230 General Praetce 
(8123187) 230 Tatwos (5905583) 330 
Groan Fr^era (8135922) 330430 Fumr- 
turevGO (5804800 

UK GOLD __ 

730are The Chmnctes d Narnia (1018877) 
730 Noghbous (2583862) B30 Sate and 
Daugters (74H564) 830 Ead£ndera 
(7410839 930 The SI (7401187) 930 The 
Dvcttea3 ol Ori® Saert (9470632} 1020 


Angcta (85144748) 1135 Going to Gold 
[12323903] 1230 Sons and Daughters 
(7414851) 1230pm Neighbours (7722740) 
130 EBSEndera (2468318) 130 The BS 
(77210191 230 Fatter, Dev Fatter 
[812554S) 230 Lite Wrttou George 
(5907941) 330 Kna&> Latong (3910564) 
430 Dates 13609699) 530 Every Second 
Counts (5617564) 535 XYZ (6649000) 530 
►Mte+I (1145408) 830 EaslEndere 
(59999221 730 The TVro Rcmiee (2142851) 
830 Some Mottiers Do-Awe’Em pi88699) 
930 tender (2148835) 1000 The S« 
(7415380) 1030 Top 0«heft3ps (3435845^ 
1130 Dr Mo 04754SB) 1220am FILM' 
BteeMiBord the Prate (1952) wth Rooerr 
Nentol (1602064) 230 Shopping a Wghi 

THE CHILDREN’S CHANNEL 

830m Sesame Street (30564) 730 Sane 
the Hedgehog (97926) 730CraepyGrauriere 
(H941) 030 Degrasa Junior hi* (37800) 
030 Srito Mario Brothers (3670800) 835 
Caaper (3T73563) 930 Sesans Ssert 
(51545) 1030 Tiny TCC (45361) 1230 
Madearn (10107) 1230pm Tny TCC 
(43019) 29) Battfey (4212)330Dinobab«s 
(3477) 330 Some the Hedgriiog (3729) 430 
Csfitomia Dreams (5564) 430530 

Degress Juraorrtgh (1748) 

NICKELODEON _ 

730am NUdtevS InduiSng Deep Sea Dick 
1 7.16 Where an Earth is Carmen 
(541293) 7.46 ftjgrrts (540364) 

8.15 Grimy (B26458) 045 NckAbe 
(776GS62) 930 Nek 3 (338854] 1230 
Where an Eanh is Carman Sendago? 
(8782Q 1230pm pw- wee's Playhouse 
(23125) 130 Snores (73106) 130 
Gnmmy £22496) 230 Dam the Last 
DMsau (3212) 230 Galaxy Hpi School 
(7390) 330 Dugecre and Dr^cns (9010) 
330 Ain Mack (2835) 430 Grtrvny (4870) 
430 ftjgros (7534) 530 Clarissa Exptote it 
AS (4564) 630 MckAfwe Inctucfag Rm and 
Snmpy (1106) 630 Doug (80191 630-730 
Are You Alraid of ton Dark? (2699) 

DISCOVERY _ 

430pm Natoal Caress £996855) 430 
NrtriS Wrteh (5992010) 530 Vtings Over 
the Worid (0126274) 630 traerstoi 
(8049901) 838 Beyond 2000 (3784599) 
730 Mysteries. Mage and Maries 
(5903748) 830 OU ri me Past (2159941) 
930 Bite Rghtng Forces (2146477) 1030 
The Baal Waa (2149564) 1130 SpH of 
Sunmri (3921670) 1130-1230 The Arctic 
(6673090) 


War veteran Burgess Meredith develops 
schizophrenia (6G81496). 230pm 

ftKysametting (6672381) 330 Rotan Hood 

(8133748* 330 Hogan's Heroes (5604854) 
430FRH.Senous Charge (1962) Newvcar 
Arthony Ouayle 6 the vetan ol smaMown 
0O9&TO (8133664) 630Gel Smart 15O30038) 
830 Zoo Gtang (IB979C3) 730 The Adwn- 
nraa ol Robin Hood (5960274) B30 
riertysomeriwig (2153767) 330 Hie Croc 
3913651) 930 Madman ol the People 
(7720360) 1030 FILM. L Monster (MTOy. 
Onuptwi Lob an) Pea* CdttuiB te a 
style* versoi d JukyO and Hyde (B684583) 
1130-1230120 Von uncles (6877818) 

UK LIVING _ 

630am Agony How (4438038) 730 uwig 
Magazite tittl 3274) 030 Health UK 
(4413038) 030 Kate and ABe (505809(9 
1035 The TrerimerA (2708187) 1035 The 
Susan Poater Show (70597854) 1130 The 
Young and the Restless (5021746) 1135 
The Svnpie Programme (809O472B) 1230 
Kboy (6863®9) 1235pm Tho Food and 
QnnK ChnstmaB Ouz (121672$) 130 The 
Itew Mr and Mrs Show (2705274) 230 


BRAVO 


1230 FILM Mne Own becubomc (1848V 


(9045564) 430 Matuston (2192740) 430 
Crosswas (2084313) 535 tits Jeter’s Wild 
(7511B274) 530 Weteictef (7856800) 035 
The Susan Po wtar Sh ow (Sfiftassi) 030 
Brook&iOe (8887787) 735 Crosswrfs 

(1027075) 735 The JoksKs Wild (6W4632) 
830 Tho and ttiB Hestosc (6573361) 
The Simple Programme (7222903)930 
FUri. Seduaon: wrti Uctona Rndpal 
(87323563) 1030 GtaAage ax) Gternu 
(4021941) 1130 Brookskte (9*2800) 
1130-1230 Wanjahon UK (7609187) 

FAMILY CHANNEL _ 

530pm timn (0922} 530 Btarif Baariy 
' ’ 630 My Two Dods (5941) 630 
(6293) 730 Busman's Hobday 
15458) 730 Mb and rite Boys @477) 830 
Hans Of pig Was (96458) 930 Srans 
(86962) 1030 Tnwa) Pintail (11816) 1030 
Unto (20564) 1130 Lou Gram (18854) 
1230 Zono 09133 12300m Ms and (he 
Boys (61662) 130 Tmtt Pursuit (69688) 
130 Rhoda (95591) 230 Srens (36510) 

330Leu Graft (74317) 430 Rhoda (32423} 
430-530 Zfflro (738811 

MTV_ 

530am Awake on me IMd&de (2381) 830 
Th* Gmd (74922) 730 3 tom 1 (42323091 

7.15 Widsra (5339125) B30 VJ hgo 
(244941) 1130 Soul (10440) 1230Greae6J 
HriS (57106) 1 . 00 pm Aftemoon Mix (B6854) 
2303 from 1 (52760458) 2.15 Ahsmoon Mn 
(4376322) 330 Cremate (5886816) 3.15 


The Ninon Ufac (7070767) 330 MTV 
Sports (5187) 430 MTV Nows (6827309) 

4.15 The Afternoon Kte (0800632) 430 CTOI 
MTV pioe) 530 Dance £030} 530 Ntoac 
Non-Step (66456) 730Greatest Hrts (12496) 
830 Most Waraad (41670) 030 Beams and 
Buritwed (5B825) 1030 News (209456) 

10.15 CtaanMic (220941) 1030 MTV Uval 
(22822) 1130 The End? (45629) 1230m 
tin Grind (63220) 130 Sori (41201) 230 
Video* P283572) 

VH-1 _ 

730am Power Breakfast (8296187) 030 
Cart VH-1 (6615274) 1130 VH-1 to 1 Joe 
Cottar (1477090) 1230 The Bridge 
(484509CQ 130pn Ten ol the Best (4901080) 
230 Hean and Sori (8016203) 330 Wo the 
Mute (8297584) 630 VH-1-2-3 (4480808) 

6.15 Prme Crie (8259748) 730 VH-1 ipr 
You (8008361) 830 VH-1 Hock (0024300) 
800 Ten <X me Beat (8004545) 1030 The 
Bridge (BQ07S32) 1130 tie tS&titf 
©4067B7) 1-OOrea Ten ollhe Beet (63119T8) 
230-730 Dawn Parol 

CMT EUROPE _ 

Comry rnnic bom Oem to 7pm. ret 
B30pre Steurday Nte Oanoe Ranch 630- 
730 9g ticket 

ZEE TV _ 

730ero Asian Morning (7B841728) 830 Afr 
Lteb (49043545) 930 Sana Chandi 
(49042016) 930 HVKS FLM ©7980854] 
1200 Campus (48046632) 1230pm tafia 
Show P61OK0O) 130 Htafl RLM 
(48912309) 430 Zee Top Ten (7168438Q) 
530 Ssarp Seed pi 634729) 530 Sons 
Chand (64862854) 630 Tarral Swap 
Btishrai (64888767) 030 Campus 

(64850018) 730 Song Ten Naam So 
181647299) 730 Dittap (64848909} 830 
News; Zee and U (81B56941) 830 Andaro 
(91642746) goo Urdu Sente Doo&ra 
Aaanan (35134458) 1030 Zee Honor Show 
(49047381) 1030 VUao Junchoi 

(49063308) 1130 Havel (71692308) 1130- 
123Q WO) Janab (88449019) 

CARTOON NETWOmVTNT 

Contfaueus cartoons from 5am to 7pm, 
then TNT films as below. 

730pm The Ctock (1045) ©516632) 930 
Pat and UOra [19525 (20599835) 1130 
Qriek, Before tt NtaBs (1964] (58180590) 
1235m No Lam, No Low [1946] 
(66433958) 230*30 Quick. Before ft 
MN (1964): As 11pm (43498978) 

CNN/QVC _ _ 

CNN provldu 24-hour new* and QVC b 
the Irene shoppteg riranmt 



tj: * 
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CRICKET 44 

CHECK YOUR SCORES 
IN THE FANTASY 
FIRST XI GAME 


SPORT 


THURSDAY MAY 251995 


MOTOR RACING 46 

COULTHARD LEADS 
A CHORUS OF 
APPROVAL FOR MANSEtt 


World Cup opens with hosts seeking more than victory over Australia in first m atch 

South Africa 
sees union as 


unifying force 

From David Hands, rugby correspondent, in Capetown 


SOUTH Africa's first interna¬ 
tional sporting pageant, the 
rugby union World Cup. will 
begin ar the Newlands Stadi¬ 
um here today: the rainbow 
nation seeking its pot of gold 
at the rainbow's end. This 
tournament wfl] earn a limited 
economy millions of rand, will 
lead some of rts participants to 
a wealthier future and. if 
successful, may lure the Olym¬ 
pic Games and its attendant 
riches to Africa. 

Parliament will rise at mid¬ 
day so that South Africa’s 
leaders can attend the opening 
match between the host coun¬ 
try and Australia, the 1991 
champions and favourites to 
retain the Webb Ellis trophy. 
President Mandela paid a 
private visit to the South 
Africa team yesterday and will 
urge them on again today. A 
new anthem will be sung and 
the last standing tickets trick¬ 
led over tiie counters 
yesterday. 

The theme for South Africa 
is one team, one nation, taking 
sport as a bonding dement in 
a country still fraught with 
tribal tension. To that extent, 
the other 15 participating 
countries will hope to play 
their part in creating a specta¬ 
cle that will popularise rugby 
union and divert attention, if 
only momentarily, from the 
economic and social problems 
with which South Africa is still 
grappling. 

Once the play begins, atten¬ 
tion will also be diverted from 
the unseemly squabbling, ac¬ 
cusations of profiteering, over¬ 
pricing of match tickets and 
over-booking of hotel rooms 
that continue to be a daily diet 
of this and many other sport¬ 
ing occasions. The South Afri¬ 
can government has done 
well, so far. to restrict the 
possibility of public service 
groups and political parties 
from riding their particular 
hobby-horses on tire back of 
the tournament and thereby 



creating all die wrong images 
abroad. 

ft is a mark of this particu¬ 
lar country that police chiefs in 
Western Province have an¬ 
nounced that spectators carry¬ 
ing firearms or other 
dangerous weapons will not 
be allowed at matches. Such a 
statement would raise eye¬ 
brows in many a European 
country but remains a fact of 
life here. Indeed, it is easy 
enough to look harder at the 
periphery of this global gath¬ 
ering than at the reason for it 
the game of rugby union. 

The game is also undergo¬ 
ing a massive upheaval, which 
involves casting off cherished 
amateurism at the highest 
level The third World Cup. 
this will be the last played 
under the existing amateur 
regulations; by 1999 some 
form of open rugby will have 

SOUTH AFHCA: A Joutoert (Natal): J 
Sfnafi (Natal). J Mulder (IrwKvatf], H la 
Roux (Transvaal). P Hendriks (Transvaal); 
J Straruty (Western Rovreej, J van dor 
WasBxirai (Northern Transvaal); P du 
Aandt (Orange Free State). J DaBon 
(TransvsaO. S Swart (Transvaal), J F 
Pienaar (Transvaal, captarn), MG Andrew® 
(Natal). J J Sfcydom (Transvaal). R J 
Kruger (Northern Transvaal). RAW 
Sbaeud (Transvaal). 

AUSTRALIA: M J PM (Queensland): O I 
Campese (New South rides). D J Hartwrt 
(CXjoertstand). j S LiOe (Oueenstand). D P 
Smith (Queendmd): M P Lynagh 
(Queensland, capo*!). Q MGrecaniACT): 


0 J Crawley (Queensland), PN Kearns 
(New South Waled. E J A McKenzie (New 
South Wales), V OMamu (Haw South 
Watoa). R J McCal JQuaendand). J A 
Eates (Queensland). D WBaan (Queens¬ 
land). T B Gavin (Nwr South Wales). 
Heteree: W D Sevan (Wales) 



( FWsk; prank(5) l Easy.comfortable(5) 

7 Announce: deferentially 2 Blood fluid; gas (6) 

admit (5.2) 3 (Professor) appointed by 

8 Amaze; walk drunkenly (7) Crown (6) 

9 Use few words (2.5) 4 Restraint (4) 

II Delirious!: M/tedo* 5 Superfluous (2,4) 

daughter-in-law (3-3) 6 Sour fermented liquid (7) 

13 As it were (22.5) IQ Inspired; called up (6) 

15 Make accusations specific 12 Swamp; disorder hindering 
H.5) progress (6) 

19 Become extinct (3,3) 14 Splendid array; armour (7) 

21 Organic manure (7) 16 Uncover (6) 

23 Score-setder (7) 17 Mute (6) 

24 A bunch (7) (8 Open arcade: porch (6) 

25 Exchange of goods (5) 2B Curt (5) 

22 Mountain pod (4) 

SOLUTION TO NO 478 

ACROSS: I Hatchet 5 Faced 8 Spill 9 Automat 
10 Hardwick Hall 12 Smooth 14 Bunter 17 Nothing doing 
21 Refusal 22 Rhine 23 Purse 24 Crochet 

DOWN: 1 Hush-hush 2 Trier 3 Halfwit 4 Trance 
5 Fetch 6 Camdot 7 Duty 11 Fragment 13 On offer 
15 Undergo 16 En bloc 18 Haste 19 Irish ZOTrap 

TIMES WORLD ATLASES; 9lh Comprehensive Edition £86,Gtfi Concise Edition 
Ml 3rd Family Edition £18.99. Reference Edition 03.99. Compact Edition £9.99. 
Mini (Pocket) Edition £6.99. 

TIMES THEMATIC ATLASES: The Times Allas ol World Hsuxy (HB) S4L 
Concise Edition (PB) EK.99L NEW Compact Edition (HB) Cl0.99. The Times Adas 
of European History (HB) £26. The Times Adas of the Second World War (HB) 
(NEW 50th ANNIVERSARY EDITION) E2&S0L Ha: Times Adas of 
Archaeology (HB) £36. The Times London History Allas (HB) £23.99. Prices 

lo AkoralAl 51 Manor Lane, 
I nndon SELT SOW rvirwrc m jt Tri niftt-ftt? rf'vT*: r»4hr«i Nn rr*dj t cards. 


been accepted, even though it 
will prove meaningless out¬ 
side a coterie of some ten 
countries which can afford to 
reward players to a greater or 
lesser degree. 

It is not drawing too long a 
bow to suggest that tire win¬ 
ners at Newlands today can 
almost book their place in the 
final at Ellis Park. Johannes¬ 
burg. on June 24. One half of 
the draw is easy compared 
with that faced by the loser 
which, in the minds of most 
neutrals, will be South Africa. 

Even the Australia manage¬ 
ment agree that, if they over¬ 
come the South African 
hurdle, they can taper back in 
pool matches with Romania 
and Canada. buDd again in a 
quarter-final against the pool 
B runners-up — say, Italy — 
and a semi-final against, per¬ 
haps. France or Scotland. 

The losers should win their 
remaining pod games before 
a likely quarter-final against 
the European champions, 
England, where the dubious 
prize for success is a semi-final 
againri the country impossible 
to underestimate on a rugby 
field. New Zealand. 

Ominously for South Africa, 
tiie Australia coach. Bob 
Dwyer, whose hand was on 
the tiller in 1991, too. believes 
his players are already per¬ 
forming at about 90 per cent 
efficiency. He has experience 
running like steel through the 
heart of the side, from Phil 
Kearns at hooker to the mav¬ 
erick. David Campese, on the 
right wing. He has the world's 
leading try-scorer in Campese 
and ptnnts-scorer in Michael 
Lynagh; he has height at the 
lineout and power in the 
scrum. Over half his team 
have played at Newlands be¬ 
fore. when Australia won 
26-3 in 1991 Where can 
he lose? 

Well he is playing one of 
rugby’s most fanatical teams, 
fuelled by what its manager. 
Mome du Plessis. describes as 
“a wave of goodwill for the 
team across the country, irs 
something I have never experi¬ 
enced in my 25 years of 
involvement with South Afri- 
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Pienaar, left the South Africa captain, and Mulder In training yesterday on the eve of the game against Australia. Photograph: lan Stewart 


can rugby, in a critical time 
for our rugby when we are 
trying to grow the game across 
traditional barriers. 

“But there is a broader 
aspect, in that if we can handle 
this World Cup, if everyone is 
happy with it then the soccer 
World Cup can happen in 
Africa. If Cape Town pulls 
itself together, the Olympic 
Games of 2004 could happen 
here. This World Cup is more 
titan blood and guts and 
points on tiie board." These, 
however, are the only issues 
for tiie players today. 

Township apathy, page 13 
David Miller, page 45 
Wales ring changes, page 45 
Murphy's law. page 45 


Players weigh up price for success 


From David Hands 

AMID the clatter of studs and 
the rtink of cash, rugby 
union’s third World Cop be¬ 
gins with players assessing 
what success or failure win 
mean to their corporate pro¬ 
file. If Australia repeat their 
1991 victory, the players' com¬ 
pany — Wallaby Promotions 
— will be able to increase the 
fees for promotional appear¬ 
ances and such individuals as 
David Campese and Michael 
Lynagh will be able to com¬ 
mand a return well above the 
estimated £40,000 they, but 


not all of their colleagues, are 
said to attract now. 

That is in addition to then- 
other pursuits: Campese runs 
a sports and leisurewear busi¬ 
ness in Sydney and Lynagh, 
from Brisbane, is a real estate 
consultant The same will be 
true for England, the beaten 
finalists in 199L Their interna¬ 
tional players earned aroun d 
£10,000 from off-the-fidd ac¬ 
tivities fast season but are 
negotiating, in concert with 
the Rugby Football Union, a 
four-year deal which would 
intro duce a sponsor's name 
onto the England jersey. 


Though a figure of £6 
milK nn has been quoted for 
that deal it is more likely to be 
around £2 million and negoti¬ 
ations are still continuing 
with an outcome expected by 
August 

“The idea is to reward 
players for the time they 
devote to rugby." Colin 
Herridge. the England 
squad's media liaison officer, 
said. “The sums we have in 
mind are to be regarded as a 
supplement to a player's exist¬ 
ing earnings but speculation 
that a player might earn 
£30J)00 a year is vide of the 


mark. We donT want a player 
retiring from his non-rugby 
career." 

A player’s garrimgg wodd 
be related to appearances m 
international matches;. 

Though England players 
have agreed, not to dfcess 
sponsorship options during 
the World Cup, Brian Moore, 
who is retiring after.At 
tournament told BBfcMY. 
“Professionalism isnptffl 
option, irs a certainty. It 
might not be on die fines of 
rugby league in toms dfurn 
bonuses and the iStebbtifr 
coming.” 
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Gloom descends on England as 
West Indies take whip hand 


By Alan Lee, cricket correspondent 


TRENT BRIDGE (West In¬ 
dies won toss): West Indies, 
with nine vrickets in hand, 
need 124 runs to beat England 

THE picnic baskets had not 
even been opened on tiie first 
day of the international sum¬ 
mer when the confident smiles 
were wiped off English faces. 
For two decades now, only foe 
foolish and the arrogant have 
dared to underrate West 
Indies, and now. just when 
they seemed genuinely vulner¬ 
able. they reminded us that 
the same rules still apply. 

England, so full of confi¬ 
dence and vitality on the eve of 
this Texaco Trophy series, did 
no justice to their refreshing 
mood with a lamely inept 
batting performance. But it 
would be churlish to lament 
such deficiencies to the neglect 
of some slick and disciplined 
West Indian cricket They 
came into the game in poor 
form and reputedly poor spir¬ 
its. Already, they have gone 
some way towards resuming 
normal business. 

When a fourth interruption 
for rain and bad light ensured 
that a second day would be 
needed, it was England who 
were grateful for the adjourn¬ 
ment Defending an inade¬ 
quate 199. albeit m conditions 
never ideal for strokeplay. 
they had already conceded the 
days biggest partnership and 
West Indies, at 76 for one. had 
only 124 to make in 35.1 overs. 

Richie Richardson'S deci¬ 
sion to field first had seemed 
perverse, for the sun was 
shining brightly and the fore¬ 
cast insisted that the day 
would deteriorate. But the 
preparation of the pitch had 
been hampered by rain, and 
Inca! knowledge had it that the 


time to bowl was early 
morning. 

Local knowledge, of course, 
could not legislate for tiie ball 
being put in the wrong place 
and, for half a dozen overs, the 
problems that have afflicted 
the West Indian attack were 
apparent Courtney Walsh 
began desultorily, dropping 
far too short for the sluggish 
pace of the pitch, while Curtly 
Ambrose’s direction strayed in 
a way that was once 
unthinkable. 

Ambrose never did find his 
rhythm and suffered the rare 
indignity of not being asked to 
bowl his full quota, but 
Walsh, adjusting his length 
and exploiting the avail able 
movement led the attack in 
the manful, streetwise style of 
which much may be asked this 
summer, lan Bishop’s interna¬ 
tional return was an unquali- 


West Inches w toss 

04GLANO 

*M A Affwrttnc lata b Walsh_ 

(35mm. 33 batt 

tA J Stewart b Hcraper_„ 

(157mtn. 127 bate, 11 tours) 

G A Hick c Murray b Benjamin 
(SSnin, Z7 bate) 

GPWpac Murray bVfefefi_ 

( 2 *rtn,io baas) 

N H Fairbrothar b Bishop__ 

(32mm, 23 bate] 

MR RamprakashbWateh_ 


„ (53mln 1 36tafe 1 1«.Houi) 
P A J DeFraites run ntf 


{24mm. 29 bafs) 

DGCorkbArtiurton__ 

(23m. 27 bate) 

D Gough rui otd (Hoapa)_ 

soffits?_ 

(IOmin.7 bids) 

ARC Baser not out_,_ 

(flmin. 8 bate] 

Extras (b ll.wS, nto t).......... 

TOW (8wkts,55 owera. 21 arm). 
FALL OF WICKETS: 1-25 (Stews 
2-40 (Stewart 37), 3-85 (Stewart 
4 121 (Stewart 71). 5-125 (Ranxr 
1). 6-157 (Ranpratesh 16 ). 7-166 
131 fl-190 (Gourtfi 3». 9-181 (Udal 


Bed success and, when Rich¬ 
ardson turned belatedly to his 
make-up-foe-numbers bowl¬ 
ing, Hooper and Artburton 
did him proud. 

Throughout, the West Indi¬ 
an outcncket was exemplary, 
but England did Little to 
obstruct them. Stewart played 
admirably, upright and asser¬ 
tive in all he did. but the rest of 
the top five managed 35 runs 
between them. They did not 
strike a single boundary, and 
three of them were out to 
strokes they will not have 
wished to see replayed. 

Atherton is exempt There 
was no shame in getting out to 
a ball from Walsh that pitched 
on off stump and straightened 
to take the edge. Lara holding 
the catch to his right at slip. 
But, somehow, the England 
innings never recovered from 
the loss of the captain. Too 


BOWUNGb Ambrose 8-1-33-0 (w > 
5-1-14-0. 3-0-19-0); Walsh 10-1-283 
(5-1-11-1.3-0-10-1,2-0-7-1), Btshop 11- 
2-30-1 (w 1; 7-1-234 4-1-7-1): Bertram 
8-1-22-1 {nb 1 . w 1 ; one spal): Hooper 
1WM&-1 tw 1; 1-O-J-0. 

Arthurton 8-030-1 (one spel). 

WEST INCHES 

C L Hooper b Code..-__ 34 

(62mln,57baK.6l(Ms) 

SL Campbell not out..34 

(77mh. 47 bate. 5 feus) 

B C Lara not out---6 

{14mm. 15 bate. 1 tour) 

Extras (bl.wl)_ .._2 

TOM (1 wtt, 1&50WI8.77mfai) .... 78 
•H B Rfchardso n, J C Actants. K L T 
Arthur**. tJR Murray. W K M Baronin. I 
RBehop, CEL Ambrose and C A Wefch 
total 

FALL OF WICKET: 1-86 (Csmpbel 31). 
BOWLING: DeFre&ss 7-1-Z7-0 (one 
spel]; Fraser 4-2-14-0 (one span; 
Gough SSO-iM (one apafl); Cotk 3$- 
15-1t"1; one spec). 

Umpirec NT Pirns and DR Shepherd. 
TV replay umpho: P Wiley. 

Match referee: J R Reid (New Zealand). 

n Cbmofed bv BV Rftdaff 


much depends on. his 
durability. 

Hide and Thorpe have been 
in contrasting form for their 
counties. Hick scarcely failin g, 
Thorpe seldom firing. Here, 
they looked as uncomfortable 
as each other, occupying 17 
overs between them for an 
aggregate 15 runs. Both were 
caught behind, playing shots 
that betrayed anxiety. 

When Ambrose returned for 
a second spell, he first offered 
two wides before bring pulled 
and driven for fours by Stew¬ 
art He kicked the turf 
frustratedly. But for Bishop, 
who must have spent long 
days wondering if he would 
ever again bowlat this level, it 
was <me more smooth step on 
the ladder, rewarded by the 
wicket erf Fairbrother. 

Stewart was our just when 
England needed him to press 
on. and although Rampra- 
kash batted with pleasing 
authority, it was beyond him 
to fully repair the damage. He 

did drive Hooper over tong-on 

for six and, with five overs left 
and 180 on the board. England 
could still budget for a respect- 
able 220. They fell short para¬ 
doxically. because Walsh's 

accuracy deserted him for one 
ball, and a high full toss 
dropped onto off stump via the 
startled Ramprakash*s 
midriff. 

Thereafter, the decline was 
gentle, and England’s bowlers 
at first did nothing to compen¬ 
sate. Hooper was all grace and 
flow, Campbell always liable 
to explode into something 
expansive, ft threatened to 
become embarrassing until 
Cork slid a leg cutter past 
Hooper, and the weather 
allowed England to dream of a 
better tomorrow. 






































